=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 00:23:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
It wasn't TIME; it was The NEw York Times, a letter to the editor on
Thursday, Dec. 26 with the title "Endorsement of Black English is Not a
Mistake," written by Rosina Lipp-Green, who identifies herself as an
associate professor of linguistics at the University of Michigan.  There are
3 others letters on the same date manifesting various degrees of
non-knowledge (how's that for tact!)
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 13:14:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Pat Belanoff hits on an unending problem--teaching grammar to
prospective English teachers. I get the feeling that most
English education majors chose their course of study because
they liked reading stories and poems, not because they looked
forward to studying language. When my department questioned
the need for a Grammar & Usage course, the most effective answer
I gave them was that our graduates would feel embarrassed and
insecure as English teachers if they had to go out into the
profession not knowing what a "gerund" was and not knowing formal
guidelines for pronoun case and the use of commas. That strikes
a chord. My real reasons for wanting to retain the course have
to do with the requirements in the NCTE guidelines for what
English teachers ought to know. As Bill McCleary pointed out,
in Comp Chronicle, many (a majority? I can't remember) of those
guidelines focus on language, not literature, and the role of
English teachers as developers of a general literacy.
 
In the past, I concentrated on grammar first, then moved to
the interesting stuff, like the phonics debate. Next year
I think I will do it the other way around, and thereby show
students that they cannot fully understand important social
issues related to language without the grammar background.
Wish me luck.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 11:29:18 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/02/97 11:16
 
ASU requires English Ed majors to take either Modern Grammar or English in its
Social Setting. The latter may be the kind of course best for undergraduate
majors.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 12:11:23 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics & 'English Only' Policy
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961229015707.15661B-100000@DGS>
 
Even those of us who speak Hoosier, or SE Georgian, or Pacific NW, or
"baby talk" English would be affected. The idea that we use a variety of
dialects
everyday, shifting from talking to our 4 year old to the Academic Provost
to our best friend from high school, including versions of Standard
English (best not even get into World Englishes, huh?), does not seem to
be considered.
 
Whoever said that we are not doing a very good job of "educating" the
public about these issues is so right. (We are preaching to the choir I am
afraid on this list.) I am beginning to think that the public was taught
about language with a stereotypical "school marm" approach described by
Martin Joos in The Five Clocks. How we re-educate is a key issue.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander
University of Portland
 
 
On Sun, 29 Dec 1996, Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown wrote:
 
> > On Sat, 28 Dec 1996, David Roberts wrote:
> >
> > ...If Ebonics were recognized by the Fed govt as a language, and if
> > the English Only legislation were passed by the Feds, then could
> > all BEV speakers lose Federal jobs if they didn't speak SAE on the
> > job...?
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
>         It's amazing that some think this inevitability would only affect
> Black English speakers.
>         If the US passed 'English only' legislation, then native Hawaiian
> speakers could not hold federal jobs along with indigenous Alaskans,
> Samoans, Micronesians, Puerto Ricans, and Guamans and of course the Native
> American residents of several western states.  Resultingly, the US
> government would not be able to speak to some of its own sovereigns.
>         Something to think about, isn't it?  The impact would be felt by
> far more than just BEV speakers.  Once again, Native Americans and all
> native indigenous peoples of US territories would be sanctioned outcasts.
> There would then be at least two classes of citizenship. Under these
> circumstances, the US government might as well close up the store and go
> out of business.
>   ____________________________________________________________________
>   Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
>   Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 12:26:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <32c87c7629d8021@mhub2.tc.umn.edu>
 
I wonder how Indiana University's summer extension of Upward Bound
managed to escape this scrutiny. I can remember being given instruction
as a AI about language diversity, even a "quiz" on Hispanic and BEV, so
that I and other Associate Instructors of Composition would be sensitive to
the features of those dialects, and other dialects we encountered.
 
Don't we do the same for all writers who move from speech to writing?
 
I am teaching a graduate course for our School of Education this summer
called Language Diversity and the WAC Classroom. This Ebonics discussion
will certainly be a topic for that class, as well as my Linguistics class
next fall.
 
Thanks Chris for saying all the informed things that we need to explain
in terms of linguistics and this issue.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander
 
On Mon, 30 Dec 1996, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> Responding to the message of  <961230151540_977247510@emout01.mail.aol.com>
> from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
> >
> > I'd be interested in hearing from linguists what exactly "West and
> > Niger-Congo African Language Systems" are.  And what does it mean to say
> > "each language as the predominantly primary language of African American
> > students"?  How can each be primary?  From the little reading I've done in
> > the field, I do not think linguists would agree that what I've always known
> > as BEV (Black English Vernacular) is anything but a development from, or a
> > creolization of, African languages in its contact with Portuguese and
> > English.  And certainly that is the language of African-Americans at this
> > point in time.
>
> Pat: I agree; this makes it seem as though black American kids are bilingual in
> an African language and some form of American English (perhaps as a second
> language?).  It's easy to see how this language confuses the general public.
> Everything I've ever seen about BEV in linguistics talks about it 1) as a
> dialect (not a languague, perhaps with the exception of Gullah, which is often
> held up as the best remaining--but dying--example of African/English contact),
> and 2) as having roots in, and features of, African languages and the pidgins
> used along the main trading routes. There are other dialects in the U.S. that
> have equally strong "nonstandard" features but quite different histories.
>
> Another source of public confusion seems to come from the difference between the
> phonological, grammatical, lexical, and pragmatic features of dialects.  I think
> in the U.S. (unlike, perhaps, England), phonological variations are the most
> easily accepted, followed by lexical, followed (at some distance) by
> grammatical. (Otherwise we'd never have had Jimmy Carter, LBJ, JFK, or Bill
> Clinton as presidents, to name a few phonological deviations).  Some people are
> thinking of BEV as street slang (lexical), others as things like l- or
> r-deletion (phonological), others as habitual "be" or multiple negation
> (grammatical), others as creative uses of language (doing the dozens,
> call/response, etc.). They all add up to the dialect--but what are we advocating
> should be preserved, left alone, purged, or made to "code-shift"? All of it?
> Some of it? Some parts of it?
>
> > And what does it mean to "feature" certain "Language Systems" in instruction?
> >  It certainly does sound as though the resolution means teachers will be
> > teaching students this "Language System."  Teachers will be "imparting
> > instruction to African American students in their primary language."  And
> > then there are the clarifications suggesting that Ebonics will not be taught.
>
> The short clips of classroom instruction on Nightline showed teachers explaining
> to young kids how they say something in two ways.  Does the resolution mean that
> kids will be taught the difference by teachers who use BEV to teach it? That's
> not clear.  But if you need to use, or know, some features of the dialect kids
> bring into a classroom in order to help them learn, it's hard to see that as
> problematic.  We've been through much of this before, in the Ann Arbor Decision
> of the 1970's (I believe Geneva Smitherman testified at the trial).
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 14:53:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/02/97 13:27
 
Karen raises an interesting point: does anyone write in ebonics or is it basic
ally an oral language without the highly developed print code of academic
language? How would it function as a language of instruction in mathematics or
science? I had colleagues at UTEP who were native speakers of Spanish and
could operate quite well in the general bilingual environment of the Pass, but
they did not write in Spanish and were not really able to understand or
participate in academic discussions at professional meetings. Their Spanish
did not extend to that arena.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 15:20:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.961231134947.16751B-100000@gonzo.cc.wwu.edu>
 
perhaps Donna's post hints at part of the problem:  quarter systems can
offer more variety than semester systems.  I've often wondered if
semester systems were actually better than quarter systems because, I
reasoned, whatever deserved a semester of study could probably do as well
or better in two quarters.  I think we are becoming too specialized.
Anyone else feel that way?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Tue, 31 Dec 1996, Donna Qualley wrote:
 
> Pat,
>         At Western Washington, all English majors are required to take an
> intro to language course and English Ed majors take three (quarter
> courses):  the intro course, a grammar course and history of the English
> language. We also offer electives in language (dialectology, language and
> gender, discourse analysis) and various other complilations.
>
> Donna Qualley
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 16:28:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      CCCC/97 Online lives!
X-To:         4Cs Computers in Composition committee
              <sevenc-l@lists.missouri.edu>
X-cc:         Cindy Selfe <cyselfe@mtu.edu>, Nancy Barron <ngbarron@mtu.edu>,
              Debbie Fox <dfox@ncte.org>
 
Apologies for the egregious cross-post. Please forward if there's anyplace
on the planet I've missed where comp/rhet folks hang out ;)
--EC
 
 cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc
|
|  CCCC/97 Online
|  The internet home of the
|  Conference on College Composition and Communication's
|  annual convention
|  March 12-15, Phoenix, Arizona, USA
|  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/
|  cccc@showme.missouri.edu
|
 cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc
 
What's there:
 
--> Input page. The most important spot of all, maybe. This
    is where CCCC members (or anybody else, really) can
    help shape and improve CCCC/97 Online and potentially
    the on-site convention as well. This year's convention
    chair, Cynthia Selfe, has posted a note to the forum
    inviting suggestions. Make suggestions, share ideas,
    offer criticism, identify problems.
 
    If this resource isn't owned and shaped by everybody,
    it's not living up to its potential.
 
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/input.html
 
--> The text of the convention preview publication (including
    convention registration and hotel reservation forms--not
    interactive, but they can be printed and snailmailed).
 
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/preview/
 
--> Abstracts and other information about sessions and work-
    shops (kind of sparse at the moment, but will grow as
    presenters add their bits)
 
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/contribforms.html
 
--> Web forms for presenters to automatically add information
    about their sessions.
 
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/contribforms.html
 
--> Web forms for presenters and others to request web forums
    or mailing lists to serve as venues for session planning
    or online sessions.
 
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/forums.html
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/lists.html
 
--> A link to ASU CompPage, a web site hosted by the local
    planning group with copious info about the convention
    site & host city.
 
    http://www.public.asu.edu/~egw92470/
 
--> CCCC-announce: the fight against spam. During 'convention
    season' for the past two years I've posted numerous messages
    to numerous lists announcing various additions, invitations,
    and events related to CCCC Online and the CCCC Convention.
    It's important to get information out to everyone who might
    be interested, but it's not necessary to try the patience of
    those who aren't interested or aren't interested in seeing
    10 copies of the same note.
 
    This year we'll try using an announcement list for posting
    information regularly and will venture a big cross-post
    only very occasionally and at need. The announcement list
    will also be archived on the web so those who prefer not
    to subscribe can still keep up with the latest.
 
    cccc-announce@zaphod.lc.missouri.edu will be a moderated
    or distribution-only list, so mail volume will remain low.
    To subscribe, send email to macjordomo@zaphod.lc.missouri.edu,
    leave the subject line blank, and in the first line of the
    note put: subscribe cccc-announce yourfirstname yourlastname
 
    If you encounter problems, please write to cccc@showme.missouri.edu.
 
    The archive, as soon as there's anything to put in it, will be at
    http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/announce/
 
Soon to come: Online events!
 
    We'll soon have a page designed to help organize and
    inform folks about online events and how to participate
    in them. Last year's C-Fest MOO sessions, hosted by
    Cynthia Haynes and Jan Rune Holmevik, were a great success,
    following the pattern established by Tari Fanderclai and
    Greg Siering in Netoric's regular Tuesday Cafe sessions.
    We hope to expand upon the fine work these folks have done
    by hosting, facilitating, or advertizing sessions suggested
    or organized by members. Anything related in any way to CCCC
    is appropriate. Conventions are organized conversations.
    Online conventions are no different.
 
    Interactive online convention sessions can take any number
    of forms. One example will be the 'works in progress' session
    offered by presenters John Trimbur, Patricia Bizzell, and
    Marilyn Cooper. They will make their papers available for
    commentary from February 17 through March 1. Watch for more
    information about specifically where their work will be
    located and how you can offer your observations and questions.
 
 
-------------------------------------------------------
That's all for now. Please don't hesitate to use the input form to let us
know what we can do to make CCCC Online do what you want it to do, or
write to cccc@showme.missouri.edu
 
--Eric Crump
  on behalf of the CCCC Computers in Composition and Communication
  committee
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 15:46:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Bill Murdick,
 
When were the NCTE guidelines for what an English teacher ought to
know printed in Composition Chronicle?  Are they available as a
pamphlet from NCTE as well, do you know?  Thanks.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 16:05:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/02/97 15:23
 
Bill asks if we are becoming too specialized. I think undergrad majors at
research universities tend to be too specialized. ASU has been recognized as
having probably the most complicated set of undergraduate requirements of any
university in the country. A lot of the complexity results from our having
"chunked" the curriculum in such small specialized chunks that we have to have
a lot of prerequisites and stipulated courses and distribution requirements to
ensure that students get sufficient breadth in their program of study. Our
department has 68 upper division undergraduate courses (plus a range of
special topics courses). That's nuts. What's the word from liberal arts
colleges?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Jan 1997 21:50:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@GONZO.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements (and quarter systems)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.970102151747.566265775C-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
You won't get any arguments from me about holding on to the quarter
system. But I'm not sure I see the problem as over specialization. It's
true. Students see the quarter system as offering more choice. But all too
often, this choice comes at the expense of in-depth immersion as well as
serious inquiry.
 
On Thu, 2 Jan 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> perhaps Donna's post hints at part of the problem:  quarter systems can
> offer more variety than semester systems.  I've often wondered if
> semester systems were actually better than quarter systems because, I
> reasoned, whatever deserved a semester of study could probably do as well
> or better in two quarters.  I think we are becoming too specialized.
> Anyone else feel that way?
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 02:37:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97010214535427@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
> On Thu, 2 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> ...does anyone write in ebonics or is it basically an oral language
> without the highly developed print code of academic language? How would
> it function as a language of instruction in mathematics or science...?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
David,
      This is where we get into code-switching (switching dialect/language
as we switch audience).  Many whose lives extend from the barrio or 'hood
to the world of business and commerce change dialects as they change
surroundings.  It's a survival skill no one teaches.  One just picks it
up.  On our campus, faculty, staff, and administration speak to one
another with academic formality, but we sometimes have to use vernacular
to break through to those students who have become resistent to SAE and
don't respond until spoken to in their own lingua. This is a touchy area;
if faculty do resort to speaking with students in their native language or
dialect, one incentive for learning SAE is lost.
        As far as publishing in BEV is concerned, I do not believe it
extends much beyond linguistics and literature.  Again, many are familiar
with Zora Neale Hurston, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, and Langston Hughes who all
wrote in dialect.  But as far as I know, none wrote for _Scientific
American_.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 05:14:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         typapay@ROLLINS.EDU
Subject:      Re: lang requirements
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97010216054216@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Our very dated English major curriculum (20 years?--developed well before
I came to Rollins, anyway, and this is my 12th year here) requires 12
courses.  Five are specifically prescribed:  2 British lit survey
(sophomore), 2 American lit survey (junior), 1 literary study (taught
variously--the "regular" does mostly new criticism, 1 does a history of
criticism, our evening division person does "how to write about text,"
and I do both day and evening a technology-based course with a survey of
contemporary approaches to literary theory).  We also require a senior
seminar (unless the student qualifies for independent research for Honors
in major), and these tend to be ridiculously specialized.  (The only
choice this spring will be the plays of Beckett.)  The Independent
Projects, on the other hand, are usually fascinating.  (Eleven years
ago I directed a very early study on how the word processor was
affecting the writing process.)  This leaves 6 courses, 2 of which must be
pre-19th century British (Shakespeare, Chaucer, Spenser, 18th c, Romanticism,
Victorianism).  The 4 courses left may be divided among all creative writing,
all other advanced writing courses (Travel Writing, Writing for the
Future, Advanced Expository Writing, Business Writing, Writing about
Women and Men, Personal Writing, Autobiography, etc.), a couple of
approved theatre courses, the consultant-training course for the Writing
Center, two multicultural courses, Women's Studies courses, Science
Fiction, Environmental Literature (and writing), etc.
 
This came about quite easily.  Each faculty member tenured at the time the
curriculum was devised protected turf, opting to guarantee enrollments for
their own courses, both in the graduate school speciality and in new
interests then emerging.  Those who came afterwards either replaced former
players or could not get into the game.
 
For several years our students have been begging for a writing major or a
writing track (even an English minor can only fit in 2 writing courses),
but those of us who struggle for this have not been able to break the
code.  Week after next we'll have our 5th department retreat on this issue
since I've been at Rollins, and I expect the same results.  Meanwhile, I'm
working on an interdisciplinary Area Studies major in writing.  Some in
the Department oppose it for the same reason they oppose a writing
track--students will discover how much easier writing is than literature,
and all will shift their allegiances.  (Some of these people making
this argument are publishing scholars--well, only 2 or 3. . . .)
 
So here's my short answer on Liberal Arts Schools--the students are fun
and the classes delightfully small, so lots of interesting work, including
student/faculty collaborations, are possible.  WAC colleagues are a
delight.  The English Departments I've encountered at the 4 lib arts
institutions I know the most about have been strikingly traditional and
specialized.  It's the students who force change though.  After all,
they pay enough to make us listen.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
typapay@rollins.edu
 
 
On Thu, 2 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Bill asks if we are becoming too specialized. I think undergrad majors at
> research universities tend to be too specialized. ASU has been recognized as
> having probably the most complicated set of undergraduate requirements of any
> university in the country. A lot of the complexity results from our having
> "chunked" the curriculum in such small specialized chunks that we have to have
> a lot of prerequisites and stipulated courses and distribution requirements to
> ensure that students get sufficient breadth in their program of study. Our
> department has 68 upper division undergraduate courses (plus a range of
> special topics courses). That's nuts. What's the word from liberal arts
> colleges?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 06:54:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karla Saari Kitalong <kitalong@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Quarter systems (was Lang. requirements)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.970102214508.29044A-100000@gonzo.cc.wwu.edu> from
              "Donna Qualley" at Jan 2, 97 09:50:17 pm
 
>
> You won't get any arguments from me about holding on to the quarter
> system. But I'm not sure I see the problem as over specialization. It's
> true. Students see the quarter system as offering more choice. But all too
> often, this choice comes at the expense of in-depth immersion as well as
> serious inquiry.
>
 
Michigan Tech has been struggling for years with whether, and how, and
when to switch from quarters to semesters. The students' classic argument
is, "I can stand anything for 10 weeks!" In other words, if a professor
or the subject matter or the 8 a.m. class are unbearable, well, heck,
it'll be over in 10, 9, 8, ... weeks.
 
The most horrible thing, from the course planning and momentum-management
point of view is the schedule: we begin in early Sept. Fall quarter
ends at Thanksgiving. Winter quarter starts in early Dec., goes into
break at Christmas, resumes after New Years, and then has a little
Winter Carnival in late Jan/early Feb, and ends about 2/3 of the way
thru feb. So it's chopped up, ugly, and seems to go on for ever.
 
kk
 
> On Thu, 2 Jan 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
>
> > perhaps Donna's post hints at part of the problem:  quarter systems can
> > offer more variety than semester systems.  I've often wondered if
> > semester systems were actually better than quarter systems because, I
> > reasoned, whatever deserved a semester of study could probably do as well
> > or better in two quarters.  I think we are becoming too specialized.
> > Anyone else feel that way?
> >
> > William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
 
 
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
Karla Saari Kitalong         kitalong@mtu.edu
Department of Humanities     URL: http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
Michigan Technological U.
1400 Townsend Drive          voice: 906-487-3262
Houghton, MI 49931           fax:   906-487-3559
 
"One is not born traditional; one chooses to become traditional
by constant innovation."    -Bruno Latour,
                             _We Have Never Been Modern_, p. 76.
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 09:59:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Faculty Development Summer Institute (fwd)
X-To:         RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              CSPALM conference <CSPALM-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
 
-------------------------- Forwarded message --------------------------
                Date: Fri, 3 Jan 1997 08:51:08 -0400
                From: Nancy P Smitheram <nsmitheram@UPEI.CA>
 
Dear Colleagues,
 
        The University of Prince Edward Island will be holding the 14th
annual U.S.- Canada Faculty Development Summer Institute, August 3- 7, at
the UPEI campus in conjunction with The University of South Carolina.
"Teaching In The Active Voice" is a very popular and intensive institute
for faculty members and has a limit of 30 participants; the facilitators
are Jerome Jeweler of South Carolina, Serge Piccinin of University of
Ottawa and Verner Smitheram and Vianne Timmons of UPEI.
 
        Please E-Mail me directly to obtain a brochure and remember,
places are going quickly so do not wait too long. The cost is $750
CDN, $570 US, which includes breakfasts, lunches, and a closing lobster
banquet.  Please feel free to call 1-800-270-4795 for further information.
 
                Nancy P Smitheram
                Extension & Summer Sessions
                University of Prince Edward Island
                902-566-0689
                FAX 902-566-0451
                nsmitheram@upei.ca
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Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 08:57:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97010214535427@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
For an interesting response to David's question about whether anyone
writes in ebonics, you might want to read June Jordan's essay, "Nobody
Mean More to Me Than You and the Future Life of Willie Jordan," in *On
Call:  Political Essays* (Boston:  South End Press, 1985).  Jordan relates
her experiences of teaching students to write in BEV in a couple of
classes.  It's a fascinating essay.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Thu, 2 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Karen raises an interesting point: does anyone write in ebonics or is it basic
> ally an oral language without the highly developed print code of academic
> language? How would it function as a language of instruction in mathematics or
> science? I had colleagues at UTEP who were native speakers of Spanish and
> could operate quite well in the general bilingual environment of the Pass, but
> they did not write in Spanish and were not really able to understand or
> participate in academic discussions at professional meetings. Their Spanish
> did not extend to that arena.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 11:14:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements (and quarter systems)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.970102214508.29044A-100000@gonzo.cc.wwu.edu>
 
Well, I think part of what Alvin Toffler said has come true, at least in
Rhetoric:  we are swamped with the knowledge our success has generated
and with the universe of connections Rhetoric can now explore.  And that
means that the total body of knowledge almost dictates over
specialization and compartmentalization.
 
Perhaps we ought to admit that the four-year degree is passee' and that
five-year programs are more reasonable.  Likewise, in quals and prelims
(more so) the broad general knowledge required (if we hold to it in an
unrelenting way) is beyond the time available to acquire it?  A general
background in each field as in Rhetoric might be do-able at the M.A. and
qual level, but beyond that the opportunities for specialization could
lead to serious problems.   All of us have seen and heard folks whose
articles or presentations are not decipherable even by others who have
been in the field for 20 years.  Someone new to the field has only 6-8
years to become fluent whereas the power of our profession rests with
folks who have had 20-30 years to catch the wave and keep up.
 
Seems to me a necessity to adopt a more thematic approach such as that
asked for by Roxanne Mountford and Nedra Reynolds (to be? in Rhetoric
Review or is it already?--I read a printout) where problems focussing on
primary issues in the field are traced over time and through many writers
rather than hacking up recorded history by age and era.  (I have a real
problem with something of my own: trying to trace perfectionism
through the ages means I have to read about dualism and essentialism and
read every damn thing written for any reason.  (Sorry, I'm grumpy today,
even if I now know how to do the best job possible.) :-)
 
For instance:  we all know we can't study Rhetoric without doing a deep
investigation of the perceptions of audience over time.  If we developed
a course as some have mentioned here, and RDM and Nedra also suggested,
that just concentrated on audience and context, we'd have (really) six
or eight courses and probable the core of the field.  Then we could beset
free to develop new angles and approaches. N'est pas?
 
Problem-solving is the necessity student are now not getting.  (I gotta
quit, my mouth is mush.)
 
fun stuff.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 11:24:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Quarter systems (was Lang. requirements)
In-Reply-To:  <199701031154.GAA10466@professor.hu.mtu.edu>
 
Kari?...
 
Ha, my friend.  Look at U AZ.  Here we start in August ) and cram our way
through till Dec. 12 or so (my birthday usually ends up to be a day to
grade or give a final).
 
The students just blow off three or four weeks somewhere along the way,
at least in first year courses, and the grade curve drops, so why not
have a "Fall Break" or do quarters?  Same effort.  :-)  I had a student
miss a week for elk hunting and several not turn in papers because they
"had" to go to Mexico for a frat weekend.  Infantile.  Even if they pass
the course, they lose becuse they could have done better and learned
more.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 17:46:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore
 
This is a testttsttsttst.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 18:08:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.970103085412.4813A-100000@condor.depaul.edu> from
              "David Jolliffe" at Jan 3, 97 08:57:26 am
 
What I find most powerful about the public debate over this issue (NOT
the very helpful and interesting postings on this list) is the
extraordinary racial hatred that it has opened up.  My local paper, a
Gannett rag, had an editorial cartoon today with a white family driving
into Oakland and meeting some billboards with grossly exaggerated black
dialect.  The driver was saying, "I HATE Ebonics."  Like California's
proposition 209 (the misnamed "Civil Rights" initiative to wipe out
affirmative action) the issue allows hidden racism to bellow forth in all
its ugliness.  I suppose that is healthy, but I do find it deeply offensive.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 18:19:48 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Catching the Wave
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.970103105029.566267440B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "William A. Pedersen" at Jan 3, 97 11:14:54 am
 
Well, that was right courteous of Bill Peterson to say that the power of
the profession rests with us old'ns who have caught the wave.  I do think
that an awful lot of my age cohort are kinda sitting on the beach lookin'
east for the sunset, but I do like gettin' in my wet suit and ridin' off
to the west.  No question you're right about one thing, Bill: surf's up!
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 22:10:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199701040208.SAA13280@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
> On Fri, 3 Jan 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> My local paper, a Gannett rag, had an editorial cartoon today with a
> white family driving into Oakland and meeting some billboards with
> grossly exaggerated black dialect.  The driver was saying, "I HATE
> Ebonics."  Like California's proposition 209 (the misnamed "Civil
> Rights" initiative to wipe out affirmative action) the issue allows
> hidden racism to bellow forth in all its ugliness.  I suppose that is
> healthy, but I do find it deeply offensive.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ed,
     Think about the alternatives.  Each side could hire a private army to
'ethnic-cleanse' the other; there are places where that is certainly done.
Words can hurt, but I'll warrant you that bullets hurt more.  We need the
openness of communication our society permits even if it does allow each
side to spew venom.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Jan 1997 08:27:47 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
To my mind, the issues has always been racism, and all this debate about
ebonics is a way of bringing up the subject again without mentioning it.
The ugly truth is (I am pessimistic) that even if black kids speak and write
in perfect standard english (whatever that is), they will still be
discriminated against.
 
Mark Wiley
 
>What I find most powerful about the public debate over this issue (NOT
>the very helpful and interesting postings on this list) is the
>extraordinary racial hatred that it has opened up.  My local paper, a
>Gannett rag, had an editorial cartoon today with a white family driving
>into Oakland and meeting some billboards with grossly exaggerated black
>dialect.  The driver was saying, "I HATE Ebonics."  Like California's
>proposition 209 (the misnamed "Civil Rights" initiative to wipe out
>affirmative action) the issue allows hidden racism to bellow forth in all
>its ugliness.  I suppose that is healthy, but I do find it deeply offensive.
>                                                --Ed White
>
>
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Date:         Sat, 4 Jan 1997 10:14:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.970103085412.4813A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
In Sacramento, there is at least one reporter who reported on Ebonics
with the help of academics.  (D. Diane Davis is a rhetoric and
composition prof. at Old Dominion.)  This article is rather long, but it
is a good one.
 
Roxanne Mountford
 
---
 
A World of Words
 
     By David Barton
     Sacramento Bee Staff Writer
     (Published Dec. 25, 1996)
 
       And heo cende hire frum-cennedan sunu, and hine mid cild-clapum
bewand, and hine on binne alegde for paem pe hie naefdon rum on cumena hus.
 
     Say what?
 
     The story told by these words has united a good portion of humankind
for nearly 2,000 years. But the words themselves don't mean anything to
most people born after,
oh, the year 1000.
 
     Strangely enough, those words are English.
 
     But not our English. They are indecipherable Old English, and they
tell a story that those who are celebrating Christmas today know by heart:
 
     And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no room
for them in the inn.
 
     There, that's more like it.
 
     It's funny how the same Bible story, told in two different
languages, can have opposite effects: The first, which we think someone
else understands, divides us. The second, which we feel everyone must
understand, unites us.
 
     In this season of hope, of "peace on Earth, goodwill toward all,"
when we might receive cards with "Merry Christmas" written in a dozen
different languages, we think of unity.  But bringing us together is only
one function of language.
 
     The other is to distinguish us from others -- and we like it that
way. Language, by its very nature, is a paradox, a double-edged sword.
 
     One doesn't have to go far to see that. Last week, the Oakland
school board announced that it will begin treating black English --
Ebonics -- as a distinct language.  The proposal is stirring up enormous
controversy. But underlying the idea is a recognition that language
divides us as well as unites us. Even if we speak the same language.
 
     That's the nature of language, says D. Diane Davis. "In order to
think at all, or at least what we call rationally, you have to exclude a
hell of a lot," she says, "or you can't come to an answer. What we call
reason is a way of using language to order our world into black and
white, male and female, on and off -- to divide it up."
 
     Davis is a professor of rhetoric and contemporary critical theory at
Old Dominion University in  Virginia. She says that contemporary theory
is largely an attempt not just to discover how language separates us but
also how words determine what we see -- and sometimes prevent us from
seeing what is right before us.
 
     "We see through our language," she says. "Language is the grid that
we lay over the world to make sense of it. It always gets back to
language. It's the only means we have."
 
     And if we don't have a concept for what we're seeing, we don't see
it. Or we see it differently.
 
     "We can't experience something unless we have a way to tell
ourselves about it," she says. "A 2-year-old in the kitchen with me may
take my pot and turn it upside down and bang on it. He has turned it into
a thing; he's made sense of it. To me, it's quite obvious that it's to
cook in, but for the kid who doesn't have a language to tell him it's for
cooking, he may only know drumming, so that's what it becomes for him."
 
     What is scary, she says, is when something consistently fails to fit
into our linguistic "grids," and we begin to try to make the world
conform to our mental constructs. And can't.
 
     "If, when we lay our grid over the world, there are too many spots
that become blurry, we become confused," she says. "We feel we're
falling. What it means is, it's time for the entire world to be rethought."
 
     In the modern world, where cultural shifts and cultural exchanges
are increasing, that feeling can grow even more acute.
 
     At the Sunday farmers market under the freeway at Fifth and W
streets in Sacramento, it's bone-chilling cold, but hundreds of people
are out stocking up on potatoes, greens, nuts, flowers and herbs for
their holiday entertaining.
 
     An Iraqi man with his wife and two daughters are oohing and ahhing
over the fresh-cut flowers while an Indian woman and her mother-in-law,
both decked out in lime green and hot pink saris, are examining a
selection of fresh herbs.
 
     And everyone is talking a mile a minute, creating a babble of
languages that only the rare person wouldn't find delightful. Dozens of
languages are spoken here, from the expected English, Spanish and German
to obscure Eastern European dialects, and languages from the Indian
subcontinent that can only be linked as "Indic languages."  Sacramento's
linguistic diversity is one of the area's  pleasures.
 
     Still, we remember the myth of the Tower of Babel. In that story
from Genesis, the descendants of Noah tried to build a tower to reach God
and were thwarted by the deity, who divided them by creating in them a
confusion of different languages. We have come to see our linguistic
diversity as a sort of curse or at least a hindrance.
 
     But while different tongues make communication more difficult, our
languages -- about 6,600 worldwide, at last count -- also flow in and out
of one another.  Each language absorbs words from others, changing their
inflection and perhaps even their meaning to suit the new users. In this
sense, every language is multicultural.
 
     The genesis of English words is a case in point. From the Romans,
English got school, rule, circle, paper and lettuce; from the Vikings,
give, take, sky, hit and happy; from American Indians, chocolate, tomato,
potato and barbecue; from the Arabs, alcohol, algebra, mattress and
sherbet;  and from the French, fruit, soup, police, courage and even the
word language itself. And thousands more.
 
     Likewise, languages around the world have absorbed English words and
Americanisms such as the now-universal "OK." The Japanese even made up a
word out of English words and shipped it back to us: Walkman.
 
     Nevertheless, language has been a source of intercultural conflict
-- or at least a pretext for that conflict -- for centuries. That's
because we instinctively know that the words we use define who we are and
actually create the world -- or worlds -- we live in.
 
     Mark C. Taylor is a professor of humanities at Williams College in
Massachusetts. "We each live in our own world," he says. "Our language
creates our worlds, and
different languages create different worlds. To speak a different
language is to see and experience and express different things. That's
because our experience is always processed and made possible by the
symbolic structures, one of the most important of which is language."
 
     Taylor says if we want to understand how important words are, all we
have to do is go back -- again -- to the first book of the Bible.
 
     "If you look at Genesis, what you are seeing is the power of
language as form-giving activity," he says. "God creates by having his
Word go out over the waters. If you look at the way creation myths work,
the world emerges by bringing together form and matter.  The forms -- in
Genesis, it's the Word -- are transcendent and eternal; the matter is the
stuff out of which they are made."
 
     And in the Gospel of John, Taylor notes, the birth of Jesus being
celebrated today is associated with the Word of God: the Word made flesh.
 
     As far as we are from such lofty matters as the creation of the
world, we create our worlds every day with words. Although we use them
without thinking about them too much, they mean the world to us.
 
     That's because language identifies us. From the best-educated
college professor to the barely literate street tough, we define
ourselves with words. The professor takes pride in polished,
grammatically correct English; the street tough takes an equivalent
pride in turning rules of grammar on their head. Each is establishing who
he or she is by making it clear who he or she is not.
 
     While a common language or accent can bind us to a group, its loss
can also cast us out. English linguist R.L. Trask writes in "Language:
The Basics" that while language is constantly used as a way to bind a
group together, anyone who dares to change the established speech
patterns too much --particularly someone from a lower class who begins to
speak a more proper English -- is quickly seen as a threat and ridiculed,
even rejected.
 
     As the radio pitchman says, promoting a series of learning tapes,
"People do judge you by the words that you use."
 
     Will Benware is a professor of linguistics at the University of
California, Davis. He says people judge other people's speech so much
that language can become a political issue.
 
     "In east Africa, there is a group of speech forms that, to a
linguist, are pretty close," he says. "They understand each other. But
because of animosity (between the
speakers), they claim that they are different languages because they
don't want to be associated with the other group. So linguists go along.
 
     "It's the same in Scandinavia," he says. "They have a saying there,
'Norwegian is Danish spoken in Swedish.' If they had one country, we
would consider them dialects because they are mutually comprehensible.
But for political reasons, we count them as different languages."
 
     Language doesn't just divide us by class or nationality. We're also
divided by what Georgetown University linguist Deborah Tannen, author of
the best sellers "You Just Don't Understand" and "Talking From 9 to 5,"
calls "conversational style."
 
     "People's conversational styles are just their different ways of
saying the same thing," she says from her home in Washington, D.C. "It's
trickier when you're speaking the same language because you expect that
the impression you get reflects the other person's intention. If you
expect someone to listen quietly and they're talking along, you assume
that they're not interested in what you say, when all they're doing is
expressing their interest in a different way."
 
     This is particularly true during the holidays, Tannen says, when
different branches of families come together, and a clash of
conversational styles ensues.
 
     Still, these linguistic observers caution against assuming that if
we all spoke the same language, we would find some glorious pre-Babel peace.
 
     "The unification of language would be a disaster," says Davis of Old
Dominion University. "Because then, one system of thought would be
promoted without conflict; we'd lose all the different ways of thinking.
Any way of seeing is a way of not seeing as well. We need the different
ways of seeing to get a fuller picture."
 
     Besides, there are plenty of examples in the world of distrust and
even hate between groups for whom different languages are not a problem,
says UC Davis' Benware. He offers one word to show that a common language
is no guarantee of peace: Bosnia. "The Serbs, Muslims and Croats all
speak . . . Serbo-Croatian," he says, "yet it hasn't stopped them from
ripping each other apart."
 
     But, says Tannen, there is hope.
 
     "While I believe there are always going to be misunderstandings, I
believe we can get better at communicating," she says. "The hope is more
in a generosity of spirit in our relationships, our readiness to pursue
solutions.
 
     "I don't think the hope is that someday we'll all speak the same
language. That would be like hoping that everyone would be alike -- and
which of us would decide who would we all be like?"
 
 
                             Copyright ) 1996 The Sacramento Bee
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Date:         Sat, 4 Jan 1997 14:00:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      1997 Computers & Composition Awards
X-To:         WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu, acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              ccac-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, CCCC-IP@TC.UMN.EDU,
              TICTOC@LISTSERV.UIC.EDU, sibylle.gruber@nau.edu,
              gerrard@ucla.edu, locker.1@OSU.EDU,
              pdtaka01@homer.louisville.edu, addisonj@mace.cc.purdue.edu,
              MARSHALL@VMS.CIS.PITT.EDU, mdaisley@titan.oit.umass.edu,
              kblair@bgnet.bgsu.edu, CaroWay@aol.com,
              simpkina@mace.cc.purdue.edu,
              ART0019%UOFT01.BITNET@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu,
              hillgos@CLEMSON.CLEMSON.EDU, esommers@sfsu.edu,
              vva@omni.cc.purdue.edu, DAUTER%MIAMIU.BITNET@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu,
              TORNOW@utxvms.cc.utexas.edu, TORNOW@MAIL.UTEXAS.EDU,
              mmcooper@mtu.edu, nvo@omni.cc.purdue.edu,
              DRUBIN@PIANO.MECN.MASS.EDU, cyselfe@mtu.edu,
              NAKAPLAN@UBmail.ubalt.edu, hawisher@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu,
              mhocks@auc.edu, ahduin@maroon.tc.umn.edu,
              ilanas@vaxc.cc.monash.edu.au, hurst@cui.unige.ch,
              shirley@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu, karma@tema.liu.se,
              shirley@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu, fatcg@cc.usu.edu, FAHULT@cc.usu.edu,
              cphanda@ucdavis.edu, romano@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu,
              syverson@uts.cc.utexas.edu
X-cc:         baileyc@mail.vt.edu, ncte-col@itc.org,
              sg5p@faraday.clas.virginia.edu,
              alunsfor@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu, faigley@uts.cc.utexas.edu,
              nvo@omni.cc.purdue.edu, jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu,
              romano@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu, johndan@omni.cc.purdue.edu,
              SLOANE@UPS.EDU, debaron@uiuc.edu, michaelj@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu,
              NAKAPLAN@UBmail.ubalt.edu, amato@charlie.cns.iit.edu,
              ddhesse@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu, mmcooper@mtu.edu,
              FEN00KBY@unccvm.uncc.edu, MSPOONER@press.usu.edu,
              awysocki@mtu.edu, cmoran@english.umass.edu,
              eldred@service1.uky.edu, sircx001@maroon.tc.umn.edu,
              sosnoski@uic.edu, CaroWay@aol.com, cheris@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU,
              hawisher@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu, cindy@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu,
              WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu, acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              ccac-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, CCCC-IP@TC.UMN.EDU,
              TICTOC@LISTSERV.UIC.EDU, Len.Hatfield@vt.edu,
              pleblanc@akbar.marlboro.edu, ncte-ec@itc.org
 
Announcement:  1997 Computers and Composition Awards
 
The deadline for nominations for the 1997 Hugh Burns Dissertation Award and
Ellen Nold Best Article Award has been extended from January 15 to February
15, 1997. Please take a moment to review your favorite articles of the
year--as well as dissertations ;-)-- and let me know which you'd like to
nominate. Email nominations are most appropriate!
 
Gail Hawisher
 
The Hugh Burns Dissertation Award
 
To be eligible, the nominee must have completed a dissertation in computers
and composition studies during the past three years (1993-1996).  Along
with a copy of the dissertation, entrants must submit a statement
explaining why the dissertation has made a significant contribution to the
field.  Entrants may nominate their own work.  Letter of nomination and
dissertation must be submitted by February 15, 1997.
 
The Ellen Nold Best Article Award
 
To be considered, entrants must submit two copies of the photocopied
article, specifying where the piece was originally published and why the
article merits this award.  Entrants may nominate their own work.  Letter
of nomination and photocopied article must be submitted by February 15,
1997.
 
Winners receive a cash prize of $150 and plaque noting their outstanding
scholarly contribution.  On behalf of the _Computers and Composition_
editorial board, Gail and Cindy will make these awards at the Thirteenth
Computers
and Writing Conference in Honolulu, Hawai'i (June 5-9, 1997).  Please send
nominations to Gail E. Hawisher, Department of English, 608 South Wright
Street, Urbana, IL 61801.
 
 
 
     _/    _/    _/_/_/ _/_/_/   _/_/_/_/  Gail E. Hawisher
    _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Department of English
   _/    _/    _/  _/ _/_/_/      _/     Center for Writing Studies
  _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Urbana, IL 61801 (hawisher@uiuc.edu)
 _/_/_/_/    _/_/_/ _/       _/_/_/_/  217-333-2989;fax 217-333-4321
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Date:         Sat, 4 Jan 1997 16:47:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements
 
In response to David S's query about whether it is possible to
write in BEV,. of course it is possible to write fiction which
realistically reflects the language and mind of BEV speakers.The
novel Billy by Albert French begins with these sentences:
 
OUt there by Til Hatcher's farm, especially in them pickin fields,
it was hot. If it ain't rained it got dusty too. Them waggons
comin back from them pickin fields be that dusty color, same
color of that red dirty road they be rollin on.
 
I pick a local (Pittsburgh) author as an example, but there are many
others. This language is fully adequate for written expression.
 
Not enough language variation is legitimized in the classroom, and many
disaffected youths in inner cities turn off to literacy as "Whitey's
World." The extrememly low literacy level of our prison population
reveals the long term consequences of our failure to make literacy
desirable--where else will those kids end up?
 
English teachers better educated about language would save more of
those kids. I blame Enlish teachers--to some extent--also for the
intolerance of the general public for language variation. We
have taught that intolerance in our classrooms; we shouldn't be
surprised that that attitude is what our students learned (while
failing to learn when to use "whom" and where not to put commas).
 
--Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jan 1997 21:28:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
 
Dennis,
 
Your article/editorial adds the kinds of corrective needed in this
excuse for a debate. My responses are chiefly editorial. The piece seems
rather narrative and somewhat elliptical in style.  I mean that the
"grounds" are laid out before the claims and the force of the allusion
to language as dialect with an army is more easily understood by those
of us whose background is in linguistics than by a general audience.
 
So, I think that the piece would be even more pwoerful then if it wer
"point first," so that it directly confronts the misconceptions that
media pundits have foisted on the public as fact. I look forward to
reading it in print.
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Date:         Sat, 4 Jan 1997 22:29:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: lang requirements
 
As someone who teaches English Education, I have followed this
discussion of Ebonics and school policy with great interest. In our
discussion of whether someone can write in ebonics, however, we are
starting to conflate dialects with registers and codes. Dialects
classify in terms of language users. Generally, dialects are different
ways of saying the same thing in the same situations. Registers classify
according to uses. They are different ways of saying different things in
different situations. Codes classify in terms of one's orientation to
register. they are different ways of saying different things within the
same situation.
 
The issue with "translating" from Ebonics to the dominant dialect is
that not all dialects make use of the same registers. That is, not
surprisingly, the users of the dominant dialects have also constructed
the dominant registers- e.g., those of public policy, science, even
literature. So, for instance, the canon wars concern definitions of the
literary registers as much as they do the classification of specific
texts.
 
Even more important, social class, race, or gender differences may
affect one's code. It is this difference between what Lisa Delpit has
called oral and literate codes (recalling Halliday and Bernstein) that
so deeply affects one's social identity--how one makes meaning, learns,
and relates to others in and through language.
 
If we take the implications of the Oakland policy seriously, then
teaching students not only dialect switching but also code switching
makes very explicit the politics of meaning that underlies code
differences. Delpit does not see these differences as psychological or
cognitive (nor do I), but she sees them as social. Minority students
without access to the dominant codes are excluded from acess to dominant
society. Yet, minority codes also can enable students to critique the
assumptions (i.e., ideology) underlying dominant codes. So, maintianing
those codes is important, not only for, "self esteem," but also so that
one does not have to deny one's "home" identity in order to "make it" in
the dominant culture.
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 00:14:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Kristine Hansen,
        The NCTE position statements weren't published in Comp
Chronicle; the editor in an editorial mentioned them. You can
get a complete set of NCTE position statements for a few dollars
from NCTE headquarters. --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 01:16:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/04/97 14:50
 
Yet it is clear that the passage from Billy written in BEV is what we would
normally call a dialect of English and is quite comprehensible to any English
speaker. It is also true that someone "writes" the much less understandable
dialogue of "Tyler," the son in the white family in "Sherman Oakes" (an odd
HBO or Showtime series), who strives to be black, primarily thru language. But
people have been writing dialect in fiction forever. It's like transcribing
speech, almost phonetically. But we all have dialect features that we don't
reproduce in our scholarly articles. Our Texas colleagues do not write about
"are-pline" flights or about ceramic "towels." We generally conduct our
business in a more or less common parlance, an elaborated print code, not
unlike the way Latin functioned as a scholarly language for speakers of many
different languages.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 09:29:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
        The Second Wave of commentary on the Ebonics controversy has hit the
press in my area, western PA. The _Pittsburgh Post-Gazette_  published not only
my letter this Sunday but also two op ed pieces by African Americans, one a
rambling one-moment-INtolerent / the next-moment-tolerent piece by a journalism
teacher and the other an extremely well-written essay on the subject explaining
clearly the educational issues at stake. Anyone looking to anthologize the
popular writings on this subject should get a copy of Robert L. Steinback's
untitled essay in the PG, Jan 5, E4+ (Steinback works for the _Miami Herald_,
so his piece undoubtedly appeared there also).
        It appears that more tolerent voices are now being heard. As one who
was depressed by the ignorance and barely hidden racism and ethnocentricism of
editorialists and letter writers during the First Wave, I find this
heartening--and perhaps socially important.
        --Bill Murdick
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 10:31:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Jan 1997 to 4 Jan 1997
 
Mark,
 
I think you are missing a significant point.  (Or more likely, I suppose,
choosing to ignore or downplay it.)  Of course there is racism and blacks
are and will continue to be discriminated against.  But, this certainly
does not justify or excuse African Americans from learning formal written
English and learning to speak the dialect we may call standard American
English if they want to overcome the considerable hurdles set in their way.
 
 
Would your remedy be to simply give up?  To not do what can be done?  To
not take the small steps to make things not perfect, but better?  Not to
have Brown v. Board of Education?  Not to have the Civil Rights Act of 1964
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965?
 
Or how about just declaring victory and walking away?  Saying that there is
no longer any racism or, if there is racism, it does not any longer carry
with it any disability for advancement in society?
 
In "My Fair Lady" Eliza Doolittle's first outing was a disaster despite
perfect pronunciation because of inappropriate use of dialect "he done her
in" for the setting in which she was placed.  So back for more training in
the British ruling class social graces.  Of course Eliza fit in, until
discovered, and she was not disabled by distinguishing physical
characteristics.
 
It seems to me that if the conservative, self-help black ideas have
anything of value to contribute to the discussion it is that the individual
must prepare as well as possible to meet those hurdles and to transcend
racism on an individual level to succeed individually and socially.
 
No, Mark, we can't end racism by a simple declaration that it is gone.  And
if we can't end racism easily or completely (to this extent I am in general
agreement with Derek Bell, for the short term - though I remain optimistic
for the long, long term (look how far we've come in 200 years - and in 30
years)), we must continue to take the small steps we can.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
>
>To my mind, the issue has always been racism, and all this debate about
>ebonics is a way of bringing up the subject again without mentioning it.
>The ugly truth is (I am pessimistic) that even if black kids speak and write
>in perfect standard english (whatever that is), they will still be
>discriminated against.
>
>Mark Wiley
>
>>What I find most powerful about the public debate over this issue (NOT
>>the very helpful and interesting postings on this list) is the
>>extraordinary racial hatred that it has opened up.  My local paper, a
>>Gannett rag, had an editorial cartoon today with a white family driving
>>into Oakland and meeting some billboards with grossly exaggerated black
>>dialect.  The driver was saying, "I HATE Ebonics."  Like California's
>>proposition 209 (the misnamed "Civil Rights" initiative to wipe out
>>affirmative action) the issue allows hidden racism to bellow forth in all
>>its ugliness.  I suppose that is healthy, but I do find it deeply offensive.
>>                                                --Ed White
>>
>>
>
 
 
"Neither law nor human nature is an exact science."
                                George W. Keeton, ed., "Harris's Hints on
Advocacy," 1943
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 11:26:16 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RANDALL ROORDA <roorda@CCTR.UMKC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Jan 1997 to 4 Jan 1997
 
>In "My Fair Lady" Eliza Doolittle's first outing was a disaster despite
>perfect pronunciation because of inappropriate use of dialect "he done her
>in" for the setting in which she was placed.  So back for more training in
>the British ruling class social graces.  Of course Eliza fit in, until
>discovered, and she was not disabled by distinguishing physical
>characteristics.
 
I'm not sure of the moral here.  The reverse scenario, I suppose, is Sidney
Poitier's character in Guess Who's Coming to Dinner, who "passes" impeccably
until the family gets a look at him.  Anyway, in Shaw's Pygmalion, as
opposed to the Broadway musical, Eliza's fate after all her training is
a lot more equivocal.  She moves out of her class but not fully into the
ruling class she's been taught to ape, and ends up a fringe figure, less
vivid though materially more comfortable than before.
 
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
      Randall Roorda                       Director of Composition
   ROORDA@CCTR.UMKC.EDU               University of Missouri, Kansas City
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 12:58:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Ebonics: Whose Point of View
X-To:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00aef57623b329@[207.96.101.92]>
 
> On Sun, 5 Jan 1997, Steve Jamar wrote:
>
> ...Of course there is racism and blacks are and will continue to be
> discriminated against.  But, this certainly does not justify or excuse
> African Americans from learning formal written English and learning to
> speak the dialect we may call standard American English if they want to
> overcome the considerable hurdles set in their way....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Steve,
        You probably didn't see the sketch on Jay Leno's show Thursday
night called "The Ebonics Plague."  In the sketch, fashioned after the
movie _Outbreak_, people found themselves infected by a virus that made
them speak BEV; most, as the sketch was written, were panicked and
horrified by the experience. There is always a little truth in satire, so
I wondered if a small part of the furor over Ebonics is really fear of
losing the status of being a speaker of the dominant lingua with which one
feels comfortable.  Sounds silly, but our psyches are not always ruled by
logic, are they?
        Speaking of television, Toni Cook of the Oakland Unified School
District school board was on _Meet the Press_ this morning.  When asked
whether in hindsight she thought the board should have issued a more
politically correct and modest proposal, her response was that if they
had, then she wouldn't be on national television discussing how to improve
the education of 'people of color' (she explained her concern for Asian
and Latino students who together with Blacks make up 95% of the Oakland
student cohort).  Hearing her speak gave me the distinct impression that
whether one views the Ebonics furor as good or bad for Oakland depends on
one's point of view.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 13:32:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Someone--I now formet who--asked me about the NCTE's "Guidelines
for Preparation of Teachers of English Language Arts." I obviously
found my copy, since I can now produce the full title of the document.
It was published in 1986; I don't know if there is a later version.
ASk for NCTE Stock Number 19794. NCTE's PH: (217) 328-3870
        --Bill Murdick
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Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 12:43:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Glenn Blalock <GBLALOCK@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      Guidelines for Preparation of Teachers
 
NAME = wrote:
>
> Someone--I now formet who--asked me about the NCTE's "Guidelines
> for Preparation of Teachers of English Language Arts." I obviously
> found my copy, since I can now produce the full title of the document.
> It was published in 1986; I don't know if there is a later version.
> ASk for NCTE Stock Number 19794. NCTE's PH: (217) 328-3870
>         --Bill Murdick
 
I've just received the newest revision of this text, 1997.  I don't have
access to NCTE's WWW site right now, but I imagine it is listed there.
The new guidelines are useful and thoughtful extensions and
clarifications of the '86 guidelines.
 
Glenn Blalock
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Jan 1997 15:40:26 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Jan 1997 to 4 Jan 1997
 
Steve,
 
        I don't think I am a very good writer of e-mail messages.  I don't
think I make my intentions clear enough.
 
No, Steve, I am not in favor of doing nothing.  And I certainly favor
any measures or actions or arguments that counter racism in any form --
from the individual to the institutional forms.  And I, too, generally
agree with Derrick Bell's views; hence my tone of pessimism -- but in
the short run only.  If I were not hopeful about the future concerning
racism in this country, I would not bother to continue teaching or
writing or speaking or even thinking about the issue.
 
I am currently reading Jamaica Kincaid's _The Autobiography of my
Mother_.  It is a powerful book about coming into one's life feeling
defeated and living with no hope.  In today's LA Times OP Ed section
Jesse Jackson addresses the Oakland Resolution again.  He cites the fact
that nearly one third of African American males ages 20 - 29 are in
prison or on parole or on probation and that 92% of these men are
"functionally illiterate" as a painful reminder of how badly the
educational needs are of African Americans, let alone young males.
 
Jackson concludes his editorial with a plea that we need to to begin a
"national crusade to save the children."  He is talking about all
children living in poverty.
 
I agree with Jackson's long term view.  What I meant in earlier posts
was that we often get so caught up in the immediate conflict, the latest
controversy (in this case a version of an older controversy), that with
all the posturing and politicking that goes on because the controversy
escalates, we risk losing sight of the real issues, the real social
problems Jackson mentions; and then once the furor dies down, everything
tends to remain the same, and those larger issues are, I fear, again
obscured.
 
It is increasingly difficult for me to separate educational issues from
social issues.  I am for anything that will help African Americans --and
anyone, for that matter--succeed in school (however we define "success")
and for achieving the necessary economic and political power that will
diminish --and I hope eradicate--the social ills that beset so many who
live in the inner cities and urban areas.
 
I am wary though, Steve, of issues that distract us from looking at the
larger socio-economic context within which we educate our children.  I
am less sanguine that an awareness of ebonics will keep African American
males out of prison.  I am putting this in the extreme so forgive me.  I
know you don't mean to suggest that it will.  I am overstating the issue
because I fear the real long-term reasons for increasing awareness of
ebonics will be lost in the momentary furor.
 
Actually, Steve, if I came across to you as your response suggested, I
apologize.  That was not my intention.  I agree with you!
 
And may peace be with us all,
 
Mark Wiley
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Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 00:24:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <970105133236.21201e6d@cup.edu>
 
My year teaching at the U of Hawaii and hearing a lot of the creole
that's commonly called "pidgin" there--and trying to read a bit about it
left me with some interesting impressions and thoughts.  And they bear on
the ebonics affair.  But I'm not enough of a linguist to know if the
following summary thoughts are completely true--so I would enjoy hearing
where I'm wrong.  (I'm also simplifying).
 
First, the crucial distinction between a pidgin and a creole.  A pidgin
*is* what people are always accusing nonstandard dialects of being,
namely an incomplete or defective language.  It's the limited stitched
together communication system used by adults who have to communicate with
other adults when they don't have a common language.
 
But a creole is a complete, full, completely sophisticated language that
is not broken or deficient in any way.  It's the language that is rather
amazingly created by the *children* of those pidgin speakers.  That is,
children take limited language input and--from the resources of the human
mind/brain--create a complete language!  That is, the mind/brain has a
mechanism for creating full human language.  (Indeed, there's an
interesting linguist in Hawaii, widely known as a linguist but I gather
somewhat controversial, who is interested in the fact that creoles all
over the earth have striking similarities:  he argues that creoles,
because they are languages created from the most limited input, give us
the clearest and most naked picture of the human language-making
apparatus.  I'm forgetting for a moment his name.  Prolific writer.  The
other hypothesis for similarities among creoles--rather uninteresting but
perhaps true--is that the Portuguese sailed around so much that they
managed to get their flavor into all creoles.)
 
So BEV and "Hawaiian Pidgin" are creoles.  The important political point,
fo course is that they are in no way deficient or defective as
languages.  And to me, the practical point is that if you grow up
thinking that the language that is mother to you--the language that comes
naturally to your tongue--if you believe that this is a defective
deficient and "bad" kind of language, you are in a pretty bad fix.
 
Linguists in Hawaii have been interested in what is evidently a common
phenomenon, namely, the slow drift of a creole toward the dominant
language that it is around it--and usually a strong component of it.
This is called "de-creolization."  Hawaiian "pidgin" now is much closer
to English than what was spoken 25 years ago.  (I recorded a bit then;
it was almost impossible to understand.  Not so now.)
 
But what some linguists have noted is a slowing down of this drift in
recent years in Hawaii--for political, psychological reasons.  "Pidgin"
speakers--as the Hawaiian sovereignty movemnt has gathered steam--have
seemed to "hang on" to "pidgin" forms longer.  I sense that the same
thing is happening with BEV--or am i wrong?
 
Along with this, more and more local Hawaiian writers are writing in
"pidgin."  (Check out wonderful stuff by Lois Ann Yamanaka.  A book of
poetry, *Saturday Night at the Pahala Theater* and a new book of short
prose pieces put out by ?Farrar-Giroux?.)  Same thing of course with
BEV.  People insisting on the pride and excellence of their complete
language.
 
(There's an added wrinkle that's fascinating to me with my interest in
voice.  These creoles in written form seem to carry more "voice" than
standard written English.  Is this because they are primarily oral
languages?  Why should it be that you hear more rhythm, intonation, tunes
&c &c when you see these languages or dialects in written form?  An
interesting question.)
 
***
(Finally, the wonderful June Jordan essay that David Joliffe mentioned is
also to be found in the collection I edited a couple of years ago:
*Voice in Writing*.  It's published by Hermagoras Press--but is
distributed by NCTE.  All the essays in it are wonderful, I think.)
 
Peter Elbow
Director...UMass Amherst
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Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 10:27:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ebonics, dialects, pidgins, and creoles
 
Peter,
 
Though my specialty is pragmatics, not socio-linguistics, I think I can
respond to some of your points. Yes, there are associations among
pidgins, creoles, and dialects, but as far as "BEV" is concerned there
are real differences as well.
 
First, as you say "pidgins" are "incomplete" (rather than "defective")
languages. They have no native speakers but, tied to trade routes,
developed very specifically to enable communication among speakers of
disparate languages for **a very specific purpose**--trade. In this
sense, pidgins are limited to a specific register. "Creole" are the
elaboration of specific pidgins by succeeding generations of speakers,
who develop it to serve other communicative purposes. Note that such
elaboration may take several generations to accomplish, as those
children increasingly rely on/develop the creolized pidgin to serve
various purposes. Consequently, the creole begins to both identify and
define its speakers in terms of their relationships to each oother
within their primary communities, the kinds of communicative ineractions
they tend too have/not have within that community, and to distinguish
those speakers from the speakers of the dominant language. thus, one can
see how a creole can become increasingly "like" the dominant language,
and then solidify itself, as social and political currents develop.
 
BEV, as a dialect, is closely idenitified with the work of Bill Labov.
Unlike, creoloized pidgins. it is highly urbanized--that is it did not
develop along trade routes. But, like them, it is highly stratified by
race and class. Those speakers most fully socialized into BEV (and
remember that dialects are clines, not either/ors) are characgterized by
their social isolation from speakers of the dominant dialects and by a
high degree of interaction with other speakers of BEV.
 
There are other varieties of English specific to African-Americans that
have developed more similarly to creoles. These varieties, most closely
identified with the work of J. L. Dillard, have been traced to the
Gullah, African=Americans living principally along the barrier islands
off the Carolinas. Many of the earliest speakers came to these islands
fleeing enslavement--coming from Haiti of escaping from slave ships.
This vaiety then developed partly like pidgins. People sppeaking various
West African languages developed a common tongue to communicate with
each other. Over generations, this tongue elaborated as it needed to
fulfill various purposes.
 
BTW, pidgins are also known as "contact" languages, which is the source
of Mary Louise Pratt's now famous (and overused) metaphor of the
"contact" zone. I mention this because at least some of the controversy
over the "universality" of creoles has its source in how much of the
social/political one is willing to examine when tracing the development
of these languages in their relation too the dominant languages.
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Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 11:25:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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>
>There are other varieties of English specific to African-Americans that
>have developed more similarly to creoles. These varieties, most closely
>identified with the work of J. L. Dillard, have been traced to the
>Gullah, African=Americans living principally along the barrier islands
>off the Carolinas. Many of the earliest speakers came to these islands
>fleeing enslavement--coming from Haiti of escaping from slave ships.
>This vaiety then developed partly like pidgins. People sppeaking various
>West African languages developed a common tongue to communicate with
>each other. Over generations, this tongue elaborated as it needed to
>fulfill various purposes.
>
coming from Haiti or --??-- escaping from slave ships? Is _or_ rather than
_of_ what you mean? Why would folks flee Haiti and come to South Carolina
where conditions of slavery were pretty awful? Were they trying to get to
some place else? Some of the sea islands where there are Gullah speakers, I
have always believed, were cultivated with huge rice and cottom
plantations. Am I wrong? Growing up in Georgia in segregation, I don't know
a lot of history of about people fleeing from slavery.          Beth Daniell
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 10:44:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      NCTE's homepage
 
Glenn Blalock wrote:
 
>I've just received the newest revision of this text, 1997.  I don't have
>access to NCTE's WWW site right now, but I imagine it is listed there.
>The new guidelines are useful and thoughtful extensions and
>clarifications of the '86 guidelines.
 
They've made it easy: http://www.ncte.org/
 
BTW, people who set WPA to nomail and who are just getting back really owe
it to themselves to look at the archives on the ebonics conversation as a
whole.  It's a classic example of what this list does best.
 
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St         **********************************************************
Savannah, MO 64485      Q: What do naughty little snakes put in each other's beds?
816-324-3759            A: Rubber lawyers.
krhodes@asde.com        **********************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 10:44:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      ebonics/creoles
 
Peter Elbow wrote:
 
>(Indeed, there's an
>interesting linguist in Hawaii, widely known as a linguist but I gather
>somewhat controversial, who is interested in the fact that creoles all
>over the earth have striking similarities:  he argues that creoles,
>because they are languages created from the most limited input, give us
>the clearest and most naked picture of the human language-making
>apparatus.  I'm forgetting for a moment his name.  Prolific writer.
 
Sounds like Derek Bickerton.
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St         **********************************************************
Savannah, MO 64485      Q: What do naughty little snakes put in each other's beds?
816-324-3759            A: Rubber lawyers.
krhodes@asde.com        **********************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 11:03:58 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Full Text of Oakland School Board Resolution and Policy
              Statement
 
David,
They sell beer in Arizona?
 
David
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 11:58:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ebonics, dialects, pidgins, and creoles
 
> Some of the sea islands where there are Gullah speakers, I
> have always believed, were cultivated with huge rice and cottom
> plantations. Am I wrong? Growing up in Georgia in segregation, I don't know
> a lot of history of about people fleeing from slavery.          Beth Daniell
>
Beth,
 
I recall the language part more easily than the history. As part of the
Carolinas, the islands knew the same oppressive conditions as the rest
of the states. If I remember correctly, however, some oof the most
isolated communities developed as hideouts where blacks who had been
enslaved escaped. Not all were able to escape further but stayed where
they were. I also recall that some of the speakers came ashore from
shipwrecks and escapes from slave ships. Now that I think about it,
Haiti is, of course, not near enough to those islands for speakers to
have come from there. Sorry for the misrepresentation.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 11:16:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore
 
I'm trying to see if effort to chnage my "reply" address are working.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 11:19:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: beer in Arizona
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/06/97 10:05
 
Yup, we sell beer in Arizona. Rattlesnake Beer. Tastes like. . . .
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 12:38:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
 
I believe it was James Sledd who said that a standard language is a dialect
with an army and navy, but I can't be sure, so I guess the "someone" is
safer.
 
I love your last paragraph.  I have been amazed at the ignoance, passion,
and error ssurrounding this debate.  Your piece helps.
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 13:02:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ebonics
 
Could someone please give me the web address for the archives so that I can
catch up on the discussion,which friends tell me has been booming.  What a
time to go out of town!
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 13:14:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Clemens <ThomasC@GAWAIN.HCC.CC.IL.US>
Subject:      Re: lang requirements -Reply
 
I agree with Bill Murdick's comment that English teachers have had
important role in constituting the prevailing attitudes toward language,
that language is a rule-governed legacy which is under attack by
ignorance and multiculturalism.  Aren't  these attitudes prevalent in
English Education programs?  Doesn't the textbook industry help drive
these attitudes?  Other than an occasional interview in a local
newspaper, what could the WPA do to counter such attitudes?  And
what attitudes toward language can WPA members agree on?  One I
might suggest is that the consequence of these prevailing attitudes
reduces self-esteem and creates tremendous mind-forged mancles
between language and the  students we serve.  Another might be that
these attitudes have strong links to political, social, and economic
practices.  Tom Clemens
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 13:27:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore-delete
 
This is a test message.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 14:30:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore
 
One more time.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 18:27:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics Article in Today's Washington Post
 
There are two excellent articles in Section A of today's Washington Post
(January 6)--on pages 1 and 10--on Ebonics.  Both separate fact from
hearsay, and fact from politics and get to the heart of the educational
issue at hand. Sorry I don't have the web address for the Post handy.
 
Thanks very much to those who are knowledgeable on black English who've
contributed to the list discussion.
 
And may I make a New Year's request of list members: to keep jokes as well
as personal comments to one another off the list?  I came back after a week
out of touch with email to 80 messages from our list.  We're all busy.  Can
we keep the lighter stuff to water coolers and reserve email for important
business?  That way we can all devote more time to those kids in our
classes who need our help--no matter what dialects they speak.  Thanks.
 
Anne Beaufort
American University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 16:42:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Summer workshop for new and experienced WPAs
 
Could you please help WPA spread the word about the summer workshop for
new and experienced writing program administrators?  In past summers, WPAs
have been able to include the cost of the workshop in their contract
negotiations for the following year.
 
The workshop will be held from July 14 through July 17, immediately
preceding the WPA conference, at Michigan Technological University in
Houghton.  The workshop, directed by David Jolliffe of DePaul University
and Sheryl Fontaine of California State University-Fullerton, will include
presentations and working sessions on developing writing programs and
individual course curriculums; developing an effective faculty; preparing
teaching assistants; working with related programs, such as writing across
the curriculum, writing centers, and computer-assisted instruction; coping
with the politics of administration; and assessing student writing,
faculty work, writing courses, and writing programs.  The $300 workshop
fee includes all materials, breakfasts and lunches, coffee breaks, and a
sunset cruise on Lake Superior.  Lodging, at special rates, will be
available at the Best Western Franklin Square Inn in Houghton
(906-487-1700; FAX 906-487-9432); flights to Houghton via Northwest
Airlink are available through Carson Wagonlit Travel at 800-562-7628.
 
For information about the workshop, please call David Jolliffe at
773-325-7000, ext. 1783, or write him via e-mail at
djolliff@condor.depaul.edu.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 17:49:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <970105092946.21201e38@cup.edu>
 
 Good message, and I again wonder if as much hooraw would have developed
if the media (I were one) would have got the issues straight right off
the bat--like what is and is not a second language and how one teaches in
that environment without (1) demeaning the mother tongue of the students,
and (2) failing to get proficiency in the second language SAE or SWE.
 
 
?????
 
 
Glad I quit that profession.
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Sun, 5 Jan 1997, NAME = wrote:
 
>         The Second Wave of commentary on the Ebonics controversy has hit the
> press in my area, western PA. The _Pittsburgh Post-Gazette_  published not only
> my letter this Sunday but also two op ed pieces by African Americans, one a
> rambling one-moment-INtolerent / the next-moment-tolerent piece by a journalism
> teacher and the other an extremely well-written essay on the subject explaining
> clearly the educational issues at stake. Anyone looking to anthologize the
> popular writings on this subject should get a copy of Robert L. Steinback's
> untitled essay in the PG, Jan 5, E4+ (Steinback works for the _Miami Herald_,
> so his piece undoubtedly appeared there also).
>         It appears that more tolerent voices are now being heard. As one who
> was depressed by the ignorance and barely hidden racism and ethnocentricism of
> editorialists and letter writers during the First Wave, I find this
> heartening--and perhaps socially important.
>         --Bill Murdick
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 18:01:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Jan 1997 to 4 Jan 1997
X-To:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00aef57623b329@[207.96.101.92]>
 
I don't think Mark was saying quite that--
 
        nevertheless, I think we will always have racism, but that is
only prod to get us to work against it harder and with more
determination.  It is an inherent flaw in the human race to (1) fear who
you don't know and understand, and (2) to express the weakness that fear
promotes by putting others down [it seems safer that way, but it's not].
As long as we are separated by ghettos and wide open spaces, we will
never really know each other, yet some individual psychology generates
that fear, too, and our safety and security is threatened by "others"
even tho' they should not be....
 
        Look around you....how many of our colleagues are threatened
(fearful) of different interpretations of "facts," history, philosophy,
religion let alone the more easily "seen" aspects of race, color,
dialect?  I'll bet you all have seen someone you at least tolerated, let
alone liked, trashed for a divergent opinion--most of the tiem without
the courtesy of an inquiry such as: "I heard you say..........., was that
what you meant?"
 
The territorial Imperative......period.
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 18:05:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics: Whose Point of View
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.970105122736.5364A-100000@DGS>
 
Chet hit the nail again...
 
        we are continuously living in a dream that we are "rational,"
when we always make decisions based on emotion.  If we don't, we cannot
act on what we think is rational, but I can't cite that study yet--I've
got it somewhere.
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 18:16:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970105235719.31702G-100000@wilde.oit.umass.edu>
 
Peter has defined another issue, but I'd tend to be cautious about the
issue of pidgin vs. creole.  I have not heard of a case in which pidgin
failed to reach adeqacy and more in active trade/social situations.  All
languages can, in some way, adapt or borrow in order to express what is
needed at the moment.  As for the Portugese issue, I don't see evidence
of Portugese in the Creole of my birthplace, New Orleans--African, Native
American, Spanish, French, and English, but no Portugese.
 
By the way, has anyone read the new book by Pinker, _The Language
Instinct_?  It goes with _The Time Before History_ quite well.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 18:29:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics Article in Today's Washington Post
In-Reply-To:  <v0151010eaef7392f6de7@[147.9.55.62]>
 
Aw gee, Anne, academia doesn't have a sense of humor, and this list
does.  We need a little light in the darkness.  :-)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jan 1997 22:01:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics Article in Today's Washington Post
X-To:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v0151010eaef7392f6de7@[147.9.55.62]>
 
> On Mon, 6 Jan 1997, Anne Beaufort wrote:
>
> There are two excellent articles in Section A of today's Washington Post
> (January 6)--on pages 1 and 10--on Ebonics.  Both separate fact from
> hearsay, and fact from politics and get to the heart of the educational
> issue at hand. Sorry I don't have the web address for the Post handy.
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
        The _Washington Post's_ URL is <http://www.washingtonpost.com>.
The article titles are "Ebonics: A Way to Close the Learning Gap," Page
A1, and "Among Linguists, Black English Gets Respect," Page A10.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 11:33:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Organization: University of Toledo
Subject:      Ebonics
 
Hello Folks:
I have been listening in on the list for several months, but I took a
rest just before the Ebonics story broke.  I think it is an appropriate
place for me to jump in particularly since I studied with two of the best
- Walt Wolfram in the 70's and Bill Stewart in the 80's.
Thanks Chet for the Wash Post references, they are worthwhile articles.
Ebonics, BEV Black English whatever we want to call it is certainly valid
and I don't need to go into a discussion about its validity to you.  As
usual this topic is as much political as it is social and I think that is
why I am so angry that once again it is the media that is mediating our
educated dialogue.
Clearly there must be some studied methodology for utilizing Ebonics to
teach SAE.  If the experiment in Oakland brings the issue to the forefron
once again, Great!  Like many of you, I have talked about bidialectalism
as the aim rather than eradicating the home language.  I am sorry that I
missed a good part of the discussion, but I wanted to put in my two cents
and let you all know I am on the list and learning more everyday.
 
By the way, who remembers the old Baratz and Stewart readers?
 
Duku Anokye
University of Toledo
Dept. of English
Toledo, OH 43606
419 530-8578
aanokye@uoft02.utoledo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 08:57:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/07/97 08:15
 
Anyone see the "Dateline" feature on Oakland/Ebonics on Sunday? It was better
than most of those investigative news programs usually manage, and it was
interesting to hear some of the main players. What is really fun is to read
the original resolution (that Chet posted here) and then listen to the
subsequent discussion.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 11:05:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
X-To:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <32D2A4F7.3C51@uoft02.utoledo.edu>
 
> On Tue, 7 Jan 1997, Akua Duku Anokye wrote:
>
 
> ...Clearly there must be some studied methodology for utilizing Ebonics
> to teach SAE.  If the experiment in Oakland brings the issue to the
> forefront once again, Great!  Like many of you, I have talked about
> bidialectalism as the aim rather than eradicating the home language....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Duku,
     It would appear that Ebonics is piggybacked on the California State
Department of Education's Standard English Proficiency program.  I have
gotten the impression that pedagogies have already been established for
bidialectal instructional through this program.  Have your investigations
uncovered such a connection?
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 11:26:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics, Emotion, and Rationality
 
Perhaps the reference William Pederson is thinking of is Antonio
Damasio's book *Descartes Error.*  Damasio speculates, based on patients
with brain damage to a certain part of the frontal lobe, that feedback
from felt body states is essential for making moral decisions and
decisions, based on reason but influenced by body states, regarding their
own lives.  People with this type of brain damage can't function well in
their daily lives, though they can reason abstractly.  Reasoning doesn't
get acted on appropriately.  Lives are a real mess--nothing they can do
about it.
 
Also, the mention of Walt Wolfram in the Ebonics news articles and on the
list reminds me of an excellent film I've used in teaching that Wolfram
did for PBS in, I think, the mid-eighties when he was director of the
Center for Applied Linguistics at the University of the District of
Columbia.  It's titled *American Tongues* and is an excellent introduction
to the variety of dialects of English in the U.S., with segments of
people's responses to others' speech.
 
Rosemary Winslow
The Catholic University of America
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 10:39:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Ebonics
 
It seems pretty clear that the main purpose of the Ebonics Resolution is to
ensure that BEV speakers in the Oakland public schools get the instruction
they need in order to learn SAE (the language of economic power). I am
assuming that not all African American students in the OUSD are BEV speakers.
The strategy for doing this was to put BEV speakers on a par with students
whose lack of control over English is accounted for by their having been
raised in an environment where a language traditionally recognized as "not
English" (Spanish, Chinese, Tagalog) was the primarly language of
communication. And the way to achieve parity was to declare Ebonics to be a
"language" other than English rather than a "dialect" of English. The
difference is significant. Hispanic kids have trouble with English because
they initially learned a different language and now have to learn English. BEV
speakers, in contrast, "learned English wrong" or "learned an inferior or
incomplete version of English" and now they have to "learn English right."
Hispanic kids will then know two languages (bi-lingualism is a high status
thing); BEV speakers will then know one language--a wrong way and a right
way (bi-dialectism is an "unfortunate" social necessity). So, if Ebonics
becomesa language, like Spanish, all the stigma is gone. Nifty.
 
The goal is good and the dynamic is clear. The question is whether trying to
argue that Ebonics is a language rather than a dialect was the best way or the
only way to achieve the goal. I find the argument for the "languageness" of
Ebonics to be quite a stretch and rather unpersuasive, essentially a failed
attempt to achieve some desired new status, and that is what has engendered
all of the public ridicule of BEV (according to the Pope/Swift view that
pretentiousness is the best object of satire and ridicule). That dynamic is
clear enough too. So the resolution did stir up a public discussion, but I
think it ultimately will be a costly one.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 11:06:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics, Emotion, and Rationality
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9701071118.A538970747-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
Rosemary...
 
No, Descartes' Error supports the studies I'm looking for, but is not the
primary reference.  The one I can't dig out of my head is a collection of
studies done in psychology over the past 40-50 years.~cgsv
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 13:23:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Organization: University of Toledo
Subject:      Ebonics
 
This subject is about to get a full blast of debate on my campus.  The
director of the Africana Studies Program is having a Brown Bag discussion
next week with another linguist and me as part of a panel to define
language and dialect issues.  I think the choice of wording "genetic" in
the Resolution was a faux pas that sparks a lot of the heat here.  All
types of misled ideas are coming out of the woodwork.
 
Duku Anokye
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 11:36:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/07/97 11:21
 
Duku, the "genetic" piece is a bit puzzling and was, to me, the stretchiest
part of the stretch I mentioned in my last post. As I understand the logic of
the resolution, it's part of an attempt to connect BEV with Africa, a
necessity for developing the analogy to other languages. That is, Spanish is
the national language of Mexico, Spain, and a bunch of other geographical
location outside of the US. French is the national language of France, etc.
BEV's geographical origin lies within the national boundaries of the US. If it
is to have parallel "foreignness" with other languages, it has to be connected
to some geographical location outside of the US--in this case Africa. But most
African Americans have no direct physical or cultural contact with Africa.
Thus, for BEV to be an African language, it has to flow through some
mysterious "genetic" pipeline in the DNA of African Americans. Am I
understanding this right? If so, I imagine this is a bit controversial.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 11:40:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Adele Edison <adele.edison@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
X-To:         h-rhetor@uicvm.uic.edu, rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              pretext@jefferson.village.virginia.edu, ctheory@concordia.ca,
              postcolonial@jefferson.village.virginia.edu, HATCH@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU
 
The University of Utah Writing Program encourages potential applicants to
>apply to its Ph.D. program in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture. Please let
>others know about this announcement and write or call if you have questions.
>
>
>Ph.D. and BA to Ph.D. in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture
>University Writing Program
>University of Utah, Salt Lake City
>
>Innovative interdisciplinary curriculum through excellent traditional
>programs in English, Communication, or Educational Studies
>
>*      Student peers and faculty advisors in Program and home departments
>*      Fellowships available; tuition, teaching stipends; support
>available for research, conference travel
>*      Diverse teaching in Writing courses and departments;
>administrative experience; curriculum development
>*      Computer and Internet training and pedagogy; frequent
>faculty-student collaboration
>*      Emphasis on applications of cultural studies and post-colonial
>theory in writing classes
>
>Faculty & Special Interests: Cultural Studies, Disciplinary Writing,
>Literacy (John Ackerman, Ph.D. CMU); Applied Linguistics, Discourse
>Analysis, Technical Writing (Tom Huckin, Ph.D. UWashington); Cultural
>Studies, Research Methods, (Maureen Mathison, Ph.D. CMU); Gender/Class,
>History of Rhetoric and Writing Practices (Susan Miller, Ph.D. UNC);
>Composition Theory, Ethnicity, Post-Colonial Studies (Raul Sanchez, Ph.D.
>USF)
>
>Current Student Research: Evaluation as a Disciplinary Artifact; The
>Cultural Work of Creative Writing; Nineteenth-Century American Pedagogy;
>Early Twentieth Century Literary Criticism and Rhetoric; Enlightenment
>Subjects and the Teaching of Writing; Academic Writing Practices.
>
>Women and under-represented groups are encouraged to apply.
>For application and information: University Writing Program, 3700 LNCO,
>University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT  84112; 801-581-7090
>E-mail:  a.betancou@m.cc.utah.edu; Web Page:
>http://www.hum.utah.edu/uwp/uwp_welcome.html
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 13:16:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
What struck me most forcefully about the Ebonics arguments in the popular
press (I was away from my computer for more than two weeks over the break)
was the total absence of linguists, WPA's, and other "language
professionals" (for want of a better term) from the public discussion.  I
have for a long time felt that we need to find some way to break into the
public discussions of these issues.  And we need to keep doing it, over and
over again, keep telling our story to the public at large--or else it gets
taken away from us, as it certainly did in this case.
 
On the day the story broke in St. Louis, the evening news hauled out a
couple of politicians and people on the street to give their opinions about
"proper" English--no linguists, not even an English professor.  The next
story, a medical controversy of some kind, featured a couple of physicians
outlining their stand, as a kind of frame for the expressions of public
opinion.  Why did nobody working with the Ebonics controversy think of
consulting someone with professional expertise in language?
 
 
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 14:30:25 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David,
 
I have been following this thread with a lot of interest, and according to my
reading you have the "genetics" thing a bit wrong.  As I understand it, the
term is being used in some technical sense, perhaps from linguistics, in which
it means that BEV has its genesis, or origin in African languages.  Part of
what is implied here is that BEV is not simply a "bad" or "incorrect" version
of SAE.  I think there is absolutely no implication that language is carried in
some way in genes or DNA or whatever.
 
With all that being said, I think using the term "genetics" in this technical
way was a mistake in a public document.  But, as someone on here has said, who
among us has not made a similar mistake in our writing.
 
Ed Lotto
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 13:49:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      WPA Summer Workshop and Conference
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.970106162958.15310A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
The brochures went out before Christmas, so I hope most of you on this
list have the info and call for papers. I hope each of you will send in a
proposal by Feb. 14. For anyone who is not a member of WPA but who is on
this list--please join WPA!--you wouldn't have received a brochure. Please
give me your name and address, and I'll see that you get a brochure and
the call for papers (the brochure gives wonderful info on both the
workshop and the conference--and the wonderful things to do in Houghton).
(Workshop, 14-17 July; conference, 17-20 July)
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 14:11:35 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/07/97 12:33
 
Ed's understanding of "genetically-based" is what is suggested in the
explanatory document subsequently issued by the OUSD: "the term 'genetically
based' is used according to the standard dictionary definition of 'has origins
in.' It is not used to refer to human biology." But the actual language of the
resolution (and the logic of it) raises some doubts. The logic of the
resolution requires BEV to have its origins in a language other than English.
However, the total lack of connection through multiple generations of most
African Americans with Africa (say, compared with the proximity of Hispanic
students in El Paso to Mexico), makes this highly unlikely. The explanation in
the resolution is "that African Americans have retained a West and Niger-Congo
African linguistic structure in the substratum of their speech." What exactly
does it mean to retain linguistic structures in the substratum of one's
speech? Is this a cultural phenomenon? A physical one? Something else? Some
combination of things? What is the mechanism described here?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 16:50:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
That is the current Oakland position, but it is a revised position.  In the
original resolution, printed in the San Francisco Chronicle (Jan. 2, 1997,
p. A18), the school board said,
 
"WHEREAS, numerous validated scholarly studies demonstrate that
African-American students as part of their culture and history as African
people possess and utilize a language described in various scholarly
approaches as "Ebonics: (literally "Black sounds") or "Pan-African
Communication Behavior" or "African Language Systems"; and
 
"WHEREAS, these studies have also demonstrated that African Language
Systems are genetically based and not a dialect of English . . ."
 
In the synopsis of the adopted policy, which was apparently written after
consulation with a PR expert, they say, "The term "genetically-based" is
synonymous with genesis.  In the clause, "African Language Systems are
genetically based and not a dialect of English," the term "genetically
based" is used according to the standard dictionary definition of "has
origins in." It is not used to refer to human biology."
 
However, "has origins in" does not fit as a synonym for the phrase
genetically based in the original resolution.  Draw your own conclusions.
 
Dennis
--
 
 
>David,
>
>I have been following this thread with a lot of interest, and according to my
>reading you have the "genetics" thing a bit wrong.  As I understand it, the
>term is being used in some technical sense, perhaps from linguistics, in which
>it means that BEV has its genesis, or origin in African languages.  Part of
>what is implied here is that BEV is not simply a "bad" or "incorrect" version
>of SAE.  I think there is absolutely no implication that language is carried in
>some way in genes or DNA or whatever.
>
>With all that being said, I think using the term "genetics" in this technical
>way was a mistake in a public document.  But, as someone on here has said, who
>among us has not made a similar mistake in our writing.
>
>Ed Lotto
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 17:09:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
In linguistics, the term "genetic classification" refers to languages that are
grouped in terms of their descent.  Languages that evolved from the same
ancestor language are said to be "genetically related." This is determined by
tracing characteristics of extant texts or other linguistic data, or by
linguistic reconstruction (e.g., Indo-European or proto-languages, or languages
that have died).  Languages are obviously connected to human groups (the
Indo-European language family, for example, includes languages as diverse as
Hindi, German, and Latin), but I think the "genetic" (read: DNA) connection is
peripheral:  consider the different gene pools of all the "indiginous" speakers
of all the Indo-European languages.  I think Ed may be right: it's a linguistic
usage.  But heck, someone ought to ask the authors of the document.  Or does
anyone know of statements the authors have made to the press or others about how
THEY meant the term to be understood?
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 17:07:11 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/07/97 16:11
 
Of course, I find myself standing very close to the edge of asking a question
I don't really want to ask, that is, "Is Ebonics REALLY a language?" As if
there were some true answer to such a question. The reason I am pursuing this
line of discussion at all is that the OUSD attempt to declare that Ebonics
REALLY is a language validates that question, makes the answer to it critical
to the achievement of the OUSD's goals, and leads the discussion into a
hopeless discussion of definition. Is psychology really a science? Meanwhile,
what happens to the kids in Oakland? OUSD makes a sophisticated argument that
Ebonics really is a language and thus qualifies for a certain pool of
instructional money; the Fed says no, it's not really a langauge and does not
qualify for funds. According to the resolution, the legislature has
occasionally said that it's a language and qualifies for funds; the governor
has consistently disagreed. Meeting the language needs of students cannot be
left hanging on the resolution of this kind of debate--the kind which no
amount of data or research can resolve. If, in fact, the SEP project has been
striving to address these needs for the last 15 years essentially using the
methods the resolution calls for, then one wonders what the point of the
resolution is. As I recall, one of the conclusions of the Pan American Projet
some decades ago was that the language instruction needs of ESL students and
basic writers who were native speakers were virtually identical: they had
difficulty with the "hard parts" of SAE. It didn't really matter why they had
difficulty with the hard parts. The advantage of this approach is that it
makes the question "Is Ebonics really a language?" totally irrelevant.
(There's a variant of this question on the border: is the "Spanish" El Paso
kids speak REALLY Spanis h?)
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 16:59:15 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET.washington.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97010714113840@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David:  I think the term substratum is a technical term drawn from
sociolinguistics and the study of creoles and pidgins and it means
something fairly specific.  As a number of people have said during this
discussion, AAVE's lexicon is drawn (mostly) from English, but its other
systems including its phonological system and syntactic system is not.
There's an interesting article in Sali Mufwene's collection on the
relations between West African languages and AAVE in which the author
examines the features of the primary sending languages of West Africa into
the slave population (of which there are many) and AAVE.  Most of the
features of AAVE's sound system that make it different from English (e.g.,
final consonant cluster reduction) are found in these languages.  In other
aspects, AAVE has the same negative concord system as most of the world's
creole languages (i.e. multiple negation of verb amd of indefinite NPs)
and the auxiliary system while using the same available supports (do,
have, and be), they are distributed differently and also mark aspect which
English does not do in the verb system.
 
I like teaching my courses in English language to would-be teachers of
h.s. English moving from creoles and pidgins to vernaculars such as AAVE.
I find there's less confusion about the history of the language.  Is it a
different language? The commensurability argument never was absolute and
there are days when I've had European American students insist that theyy
don't understand something in AAVE--thus incommensurable by definition.
 
What I find most appalling about the whole controversy is discovering that
the media treat linguistic issues with all the intelligence that they do
issues of education: they have one and thus do not need to consult anyone
with any expertise.
Cheers,
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Date:         Tue, 7 Jan 1997 16:35:52 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Hilgers <hilgers@PARADISE.MWP.HAWAII.EDU>
Organization: Manoa Writing Program, UHM
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Today's Chronicle summary feature:
 
 
MAGAZINES & JOURNALS
 
A glance at the January 20 issue of "The New Republic": Ebonics
is worse than you think
 
When the school board in Oakland, Cal., declared black English a
formal language last month, it prompted a heated national debate over
Ebonics. But Ebonics, a combination of the words "ebony" and
"phonics," is nothing new in public schools, writes Jacob Heilbrunn,
an associate editor of the magazine. Since the late 1980s, school
systems in Los Angeles, Pomona, San Diego, and elsewhere in California
have begun using Ebonics in an effort to improve black students'
grades and standard-English-test scores by "translating" lessons into
black English. Ebonics, he writes, was created and promoted by several
well-known linguists, who trace its origin to African languages. But,
writes Mr. Heilbrunn, the school systems are using Ebonics "not merely
as a bridge to English, but teach it as a language in its own right."
Furthermore, there is no evidence that Ebonics has improved the
English of black students. In San Diego, he writes, the effects of
Ebonics on standardized-test scores have been "spotty," and in Los
Angeles, one elementary school's scores have dropped in reading and
language skills. "Ebonics is not just a bit of amateur crackpotism,"
Mr. Heilbrunn writes. "It is professional crackpotism, well within the
pedagogical mainstream." (The magazine may be found at your library or
newsstand.)
_________________________________________________________________
_______________________
Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
University of Hawaii Manoa Writing Program
hilgers@hawaii.edu
Tel:  808 956 6660      Fax:  808 956 9170
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 11:54:39 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David,
 
        I think you asked exactly the right question, and your understanding of
the debates that such a question will trigger identifies the type of
diversion I fear and was trying to express on earlier posts.  These
diversions take us away from the real issues of the quality of education
and teaching African Americans students are receiving.
 
Thanks,
 
Mark Wiley
 
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> Of course, I find myself standing very close to the edge of asking a question
> I don't really want to ask, that is, "Is Ebonics REALLY a language?" As if
> there were some true answer to such a question. The reason I am pursuing this
> line of discussion at all is that the OUSD attempt to declare that Ebonics
> REALLY is a language validates that question, makes the answer to it critical
> to the achievement of the OUSD's goals, and leads the discussion into a
> hopeless discussion of definition. Is psychology really a science? Meanwhile,
> what happens to the kids in Oakland? OUSD makes a sophisticated argument that
> Ebonics really is a language and thus qualifies for a certain pool of
> instructional money; the Fed says no, it's not really a langauge and does not
> qualify for funds. According to the resolution, the legislature has
> occasionally said that it's a language and qualifies for funds; the governor
> has consistently disagreed. Meeting the language needs of students cannot be
> left hanging on the resolution of this kind of debate--the kind which no
> amount of data or research can resolve. If, in fact, the SEP project has been
> striving to address these needs for the last 15 years essentially using the
> methods the resolution calls for, then one wonders what the point of the
> resolution is. As I recall, one of the conclusions of the Pan American Projet
> some decades ago was that the language instruction needs of ESL students and
> basic writers who were native speakers were virtually identical: they had
> difficulty with the "hard parts" of SAE. It didn't really matter why they had
> difficulty with the hard parts. The advantage of this approach is that it
> makes the question "Is Ebonics really a language?" totally irrelevant.
> (There's a variant of this question on the border: is the "Spanish" El Paso
> kids speak REALLY Spanis h?)
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 12:32:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Ebonics
X-To:         ads-l@uga.cc.uga.edu, LINGUIST@TAMVM1.TAMU.EDU,
              hel-l@ebbs.english.vt.edu, umcomp@maroon.tc.umn.edu,
              crfarris@indiana.edu, engdaj@orion.depaul.edu, ns9@umail.umd.edu,
              woodland@umich.edu
 
At the risk of reduplicating, here is my revised op-ed essay, which will
appear in some form close to this in the Chronicle for Higher Education
(which will no doubt supply its own title).
 
Hooked on Ebonics
 
by Dennis Baron
 
 
The word of the year so far is "ebonics."  Although it's been around since
the 1970s, few people had heard of it before last Dec. 18, when the
Oakland, Cal., School Board unanimously passed a resolution declaring
ebonics to be the "genetically-based" language of its African American
students, not a dialect of English.  In the full text of its resolution,
printed in the San Francisco Chronicle (Jan. 2, 1997, p. A18), the school
board called ebonics a separate language derived from African linguistic
roots, with heavy borrowings from English vocabulary.  The board declared
its intention to instruct "African American students in their primary
language [ebonics] for the combined purposes of maintaining the legitimacy
and richness of such language . . . and to facilitate their acquisition and
mastery of English language skills."   Claiming that "African-American
people and their children are from home environments in which a language
other than English is dominant," the board indicated that it would also
seek bilingual education funding from the federal government for the
teaching of standard English.  After a great deal of negative publicity,
Oakland backed away from some aspects of its original resolution.  Oakland
now plans to follow a less controversial path, educating teachers about the
language of their students, and teaching students how to translate from
ebonics to standard English.
           I strongly agree with Oakland's efforts to recognize and value the
language that students bring with them to school.  But I do not think that
the method chosen, teaching them English as if it were a foreign language,
is likely to move students from ebonics to a more mainstream variety of
English.  Nor do I think that acquiring standard English will guarantee
success, either in school or in the world of work.
 
The linguist Max Weinreich once said that a language is a dialect with an
army and a navy.  The schoolchildren of Oakland, who are predominantly
African American, do not have the kind of power that brings their speech
linguistic prestige.  The school board tried to do something to change the
negative image of black language by calling it ebonics and asking teachers
to learn something about the speech of their students.
           But the American public reacted to the school board's declaration of
linguistic independence as if to an act of secession.  Black leaders and
intellectuals condemned the board's decision.  They denounced black speech
as slangy, non-standard, and unworthy of the classroom; they condemned as
racist the separatism that would result from any recognition of black
English.  They warned that ebonics would give schoolchildren a misplaced
sense of pride and that students' continued use of black English would
exclude students from higher education and the corporate boardrooms of the
nation.
            The U.S. Department of Education immediately reaffirmed the position
it took during the Reagan administration that black English was a dialect
of English, not a distinct language eligible for bilingual-education funds.
And a delegate to the Virginia House introduced a bill to prohibit
Virginia schools from teaching ebonics.
    Stung by the negative reaction, the Oakland school board backed away
from its initial claims, assuring the public that it never intended to
teach students anything but standard English.  But it was clear from
televised clips of Oakland schoolrooms and from statements by Oakland
educators that the schools already were using exercises in which their
students translated from "ebonics" to "standard English."
            After the initial round of criticism, some observers sought to explore
the positive side of the Oakland move.  Perhaps approaching black English
as a foreign language might help students become fluent in standard English
when other methods have failed.  And educators nationwide began affirming
the need to learn more about the language of at-risk students.  Even its
harshest critics aligned themselves with Oakland once they were assured
that the schools would not burden their students with a second-class
dialect.
            At the least, the Oakland school board's action has focused public
debate on a number of important linguistic questions:
     Is ebonics a separate language, or is it a dialect of English?
     We can say that two people use the same language-or dialects of that
language-if they can understand each other's speech.  If they can't
communicate, they are speaking separate languages.  But linguists define
languages politically and culturally, as well as by degree of
comprehension.  Mandarin and Cantonese are not mutually intelligible, yet
both are Chinese.  They are held together by an army and a navy and share a
common writing system as well as a common cultural definition of what it
means to be Chinese.  Serbian and Croatian are mutually intelligible,
though they use different alphabets, but because of their two separate
armies what once was Serbo-Croatian is now considered by Serbs and Croats
to be two separate languages.
        Most linguists, myself included, think of black English, or African
American Vernacular English  (AAVE) as a dialect of English.  It may
exhibit some features derived from African languages, but it is readily
recognizable and understandable as English.  Afrocentrists may see a
political and cultural advantage in calling AAVE ebonics and treating it as
an independent language, but even Oakland has backed away from this
separatist position.
            In any case, the linguistic differences that do exist in the United
States are symptoms of separateness, not its causes.  Language barriers are
erected at social borders as well as national frontiers.  When social
mobility for speakers of a language is low, dialects abound; when mobility
is high, linguistic as well as other distinctions tend to disappear.  It
seems to me that if Oakland is prepared to characterize its students as
strangers in a strange land, in need of learning English as a second
language, it is doing so out of a fear that Americans really are drifting
farther apart.
     Are ebonics and other dialects of English simply incorrect, sloppy
speech?
     American schools, particularly in the northern United States, have
treated AAVE as a form of language requiring remediation by speech
pathologists or special-education teachers.  But linguists have known for
some time that non-standard dialects, such as AAVE and Hawaiian Creole, to
name another example, are consistent, legitimate varieties of language,
with rules, conventions, and exceptions, just like standard English.  These
dialects do not carry the prestige of standard English, but they influence
and enrich the standard language, keeping it vibrant and constantly
evolving.  Examples from black English abound: in an article on ebonics,
the New York Times cited Richard Nixon's use of "right on!"  "Rip-off,"
"chill out," and "dis" are other popular borrowings.  Hawaiian gives us
"aloha," and Hawaiian Creole expressions permeate travel brochures as well
as the English of the islands.
            Furthermore, we know that all speakers of a language are able to adapt
it to fit changing social circumstances.  Given sufficient exposure to new
situations, all language users can switch between prestige and non-prestige
forms, between formal and informal ones, between intimate and polite ones,
without explicit instruction or conscious translation.  Americans, no
matter what dialect they speak, are exposed to standard English through
television.  As a result, AAVE is not all that different from standard
English.  It seems then that it takes more than dialectal differences to
account for the lack of success in school.
     Are foreign-language teaching techniques useful in teaching
English-speaking students standard English?
            Although educators using translation techniques have claimed success
in raising the scores of ebonics speakers on standardized tests, others
find these claims unproved.  Moreover, it seems alienating and misdirected
to teach English as a second language to students who already speak English
as their first language, if you believe as I do that ebonics is just a
dialect of English.
           When the Oakland school board explained that it was simply having
students translate from ebonics to standard English, rather than teaching
students both ebonics and standard English, many critics began to relax,
for that strategy looked like something they could live with.  But
second-language educators do not rely on translation alone.  Instead they
offer a rich combination of immersion and explicit teaching: students not
only study vocabulary and grammar, they converse, role play, read
newspapers and magazines, watch television and movies, and most important,
interact with fluent users of the language in authentic communication
situations.  Similarly, students who speak nonstandard varieties of English
will become fluent in the more mainstream forms of English only if they can
first break down social barriers and participate as equals in authentic,
mainstream social contexts.
           Even with such varied methods, foreign language instruction in our
schools does not typically create fluent speakers.  Everyone who has taught
or taken a foreign language in school knows the difficulty of getting
students to learn a language well in a classroom situation.  Simply
translating from one language to another is never enough to achieve
fluency.  It would be a mistake, too, to think that Oakland's plan for
translating from black to standard English will solve the reading and
writing problems of the students in its schools.  Do we really want to
condemn students to speaking English as well as the typical American
high-schooler speaks French or Spanish?
     Don't students need standard English to be successful in school and in
the workplace?
            Perhaps.  But it is also true that discrimination-on account of their
language-against people who speak non-standard English usually masks other,
more sinister forms of prejudice.  Women and members of every ethnic and
racial minority have found that mastering the mainstream varieties of
English-say, legal language, business English, or technical jargon-by
itself will not guarantee them equal treatment.  Even if your language is
irreproachable, if teachers, employers, or landlords want to discriminate
against you, they will find another way to do so.
           Standard English may be necessary, but it is seldom sufficient, for
school and workplace success.  And if our sports heroes, media celebrities,
and public figures are anything to judge by, success is often achieved
without standard English.  In addition, few of the success stories of
first-generation immigrants to this country involve the learning of
impeccable standard English.
            Is ebonics only "a black thing"?
        No.   For one thing, not all African Americans speak ebonics, and not
all ebonics speakers are African American.  A significant number of whites,
Hispanics, and Asian Americans who live and work closely together speak
dialects that can be characterized as black English.  As linguists study
AAVE, they find that, just like standard English, it is not monolithic, but
comes in flavors and varieties.  In addition, as I've indicated above,
mainstream English has borrowed heavily from the speech of African
Americans.  So, in many ways, it is easier to conceive of all the dialects
of English as variable and continuous, rather than categorical and
separate.  For another thing, the problems ebonics speakers face are shared
by speakers of other nonstandard dialects as well, whether they live in the
inner city, in rural America, or even in the suburbs.
 
As this discussion suggests, the flap over ebonics is more complex than the
school board's action and the initial public response indicate.  It raises
crucial questions about the workings of language and our attitudes toward
its use, especially in school contexts.  Many teachers assume that their
students are empty vessels waiting to be filled with knowledge.  But by the
age of five or six, students already have learned more about their native
language than they will learn from school.  Teachers must learn to
recognize the rich and flexible linguistic talent that students already
possess, working with it as they move students not toward a monolithic,
mechanical correctness, but toward increasing linguistic depth and
flexibility.  The teacher's job is not merely to conduct lessons in
translation, but to introduce students to, and get them to function more
comfortably in, new and ever more diverse language environments.
           It is this richness and flexibility, rather than strict adherence to a
vaguely-defined standard, that will bring about successful communication.
Non-English-speaking immigrants have found that learning English does not
guarantee they will make their way in American society.  In the same way,
speakers of nonstandard forms of English, whether or not they are members
of a racial or ethnic minority, may find that it takes a lot more than
speaking standard English to get accepted into the mainstream.  Sometimes
it takes an army and a navy.  Or the Supreme Court and the National Guard.
Or the Civil Rights Act.  Or perhaps a school board waking us up to a
long-neglected problem.
            We must not reject Oakland's attention to ebonics out of hand.
Teachers are seldom adequately trained to deal with the language that
students bring with them to the classroom, whether those students are
suburban, rural, urban, or inner-city.  The Oakland ebonics question has
opened the way for much-needed linguistic training, for teachers as well as
students.   We must make sure such training is both available and
effective.  But increased efforts to work with students' language will not
solve the problems of inner-city schools.  Translating into standard
English will not replace lack of textbooks, deteriorating schools,
overcrowded classrooms, and canceled affirmative action programs as a tool
for solving the educational, social, and economic ills of the nation.
_______________
Dennis Baron is professor of English and linguistics at the University of
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign.
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 12:15:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97010717071351@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
It sure is nice (David and all), to finally find a group of people who
say things I like to hear.  I've been saying for ten years or more that
the fact of first language interference cannot be ignored, and that so
called "ordinary" U.S. students from various places and backgrounds need
ESL teaching techniques too--especially in the comp classroom.  This
debate advocates a Rhetorical approach, doesn't it--awareness of context
and audience?
 
(If this ends up to be adouble post, forgive me, my brain's not  working
any better than this terminal.)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 13:11:40 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/08/97 12:17
 
Dennis's excellent article raises an important point about the application of
ESL teaching techniques to native speakers. First of all, we don't want to
confuse foreign language instruction with ESL instruction. Our universities
generally do a pretty poor job of the first, often stressing
literature/reading over daily functionality. ESL has done a better job. But
both ESL and foreign language instruction tell us that it is difficult to
learn a new language/dialect 1) without a strong motivation to learn it and 2)
without immersion in a environment where use of the new languauge is
necessary. The translation of Ebonics into SAE sounds to me like the
ever-failing version of foreign language instruction in too many universities.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 17:10:48 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Hilgers <hilgers@PARADISE.MWP.HAWAII.EDU>
Organization: Manoa Writing Program, UHM
Subject:      (Fwd) ebionics and HawaiiCreoleEnglish
X-cc:         MONICAS@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu, EDNAH@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu,
              katewq@hawaii.edu
 
An interesting alternative from my colleague here at UH made in
response to Peter's proffered parallels between ebionics and HCE.
 
------- Forwarded Message Follows -------
To:            elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU
From:          katewq@hawaii.edu (Kate Wolfe-Quintero)
Subject:       HCE
 
The prolific linguist you referred to in your message is Derek Bickerton.
 
One of the most interesting things about the HCE debate in Hawaii for me is
that when a haole speaker of a standard dialect moves to Hawaii as a child
or teenager, the target language often becomes the creole (or one of the
many more or less decreolized dialects of the creole).  I have seen that
firsthand with my 12-year-old stepson who moved to Hawaii a year ago, and
know many locals who attest to having done that very thing when they moved
here. It becomes even more interesting when you think of the large
immigrant population.  Those children move to Hawaii, begin to learn to
speak, and their target also becomes a dialect of the creole.  It's
difficult to think what 'bilingual' program means in this context.  My
personal preference would be for the federal government to fund two-way
bilingualism for every child throughout the educational experience.  Every
child would speak a native dialect and learn another language or dialect
spoken by some other children at his or her school.  Some children would be
learning standard English; some children would be learning BEV; some
children would be learning Chinese. Everyone would know more than one, and
the in-fighting about who deserved more money would be rendered
meaningless.  Just a thought.
 
Kate Wolfe-Quintero                          Assistant Professor
Director, English Language Institute         PhD Program in SLA
Director, Hawai`i English Language Program   MA Program in ESL
email:  katewq@hawaii.edu                    University of Hawai`i at Manoa
phone:  (808)956-2782                        Honolulu, HI  96822
fax:    (808)956-2802
 
 
_______________________
Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
University of Hawaii Manoa Writing Program
hilgers@hawaii.edu
Tel:  808 956 6660      Fax:  808 956 9170
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 21:31:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David Schwalm wrote:
 
The translation of Ebonics into SAE sounds to me like the
> ever-failing version of foreign language instruction in too many
> universities.
 
 
David's post triggered a memory of an event that might be of interest. Last
year, one of my undergraduate students asked me to support her petition to have
Standard English counted as her second-language requirement (in place of
Spanish, French, etc.).  Aspiring to teach in the public schools, she had fought
hard to get into college as an older student and had struggled most of her life
in the inner cities of Chigago and Minneapolis.  She had petitioned once,
claiming that her first language was Black English, and that learning SAE
(especially written, especially academic) was like learning a second language.
Her petition failed.  She then planned out an entire academic curriculum for
herself equivalent to a year of a foreign language, focusing on research on
Black English and its relationship to SAE, and including the development of an
ebonics-sensitive curriculum for the public schools.  She proposed all this work
in place of the second-language requirement.  She was turned down again.  When
she asked for my support, Geneva Smitherman was coincidentally making an
appearance on campus; I suggested that she meet with Geneva and get her advice.
It was a good moment to petition a third time.  I and a couple of other faculty
members wrote letters to the committee explaining the linguistic issues at
stake, and her petition was approved.  For her purposes (teaching inner-city
kids in Minneapolis), her plan seemed principled and worthy of the substitution.
But although her petition was quietly accepted, it was not without
controversy--some people I spoke to were angered by it, some thought it was
ridiculous, and some were afraid it would set a precedent. Incidentally, in
addition to the "traditional" foreign languages (French, Spanish, German, etc.),
students here can fulfill their second-language requirement with American Sign
Language, a computer language, Biblical Greek, Chinese, Classical Greek, Dakota,
Irish, Japanese, Hebrew, or Latin (among others).  There is no second-language
requirement for the B.S. degree, only the B.A.
 
The student's petition is interesting in light of the ebonics thread.  I didn't
consider the issue beyond the context of this one student and her career
goals--and when I think of it being institutionalized, I'm of mixed mind about
it.  Thoughts?
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 22:32:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AAGB <aagb@EXECULINK.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David,
 
Did the Pan American Project published its report?  If so, do you know where
I can get a hold of it?
 
Alan Bailin
BTS Software
 
> As I recall, one of the conclusions of the Pan American Projet
>some decades ago was that the language instruction needs of ESL students and
>basic writers who were native speakers were virtually identical: they had
>difficulty with the "hard parts" of SAE.
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Date:         Wed, 8 Jan 1997 21:48:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
 
Rosemary Winslow wrote:
 
>Perhaps the reference William Pederson is thinking of is Antonio
>Damasio's book *Descartes Error.*  Damasio speculates, based on patients
>with brain damage to a certain part of the frontal lobe, that feedback
>from felt body states is essential for making moral decisions and
>decisions, based on reason but influenced by body states, regarding their
>own lives.  People with this type of brain damage can't function well in
>their daily lives, though they can reason abstractly.  Reasoning doesn't
>get acted on appropriately.  Lives are a real mess--nothing they can do
>about it.
 
David Gelernter (perhaps best known as a Unabomber survivor) has a related
perspective on this, demonstrating how the emotional reaction to survival
needs is critical to the creation of consciousness and creative reasoning.
So, which is it, WP (do you read _all_ of this stuff?)?
 
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St         **********************************************************
Savannah, MO 64485
816-324-3759
krhodes@asde.com        **********************************************************
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Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 01:28:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Organization: University of Toledo
Subject:      Ebonics
 
Dear Chet:
        Over the years there have been several instances where pedagogy
has benefited from infusing second dialect instruction.  It is still not
clear to me how the Oakland program is expected to work.  Unfortunately,
we have only had access to the Resolution and have not yet seen the plan.
 I would like to see some of the sources they make reference to  because
I am unfamiliar with them, particularly as it relates to the idea of
genetic language differences.  I believe the articles in the Washington
Post make reference to the programs that I am familiar with such as in
Texas and Ann Arbor.
        I am hopeful that reasonable folks come together to develop
programs that we can statistically follow and draw clear conclusions
about.  I just watched a discussion on BET that tells me that there is a
demarcation between the educators and linguists on one side and the lay
public on the other.  It is most important that we make  clear what the
issues are and seperate the political from the social so that we can get
on with it.  The truth is that most social issues are politcal.
        Forgive me for rambling, but I hear so much discussion that is
truly baffling and I wondering who is listening?
Duku Anokye
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Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 01:48:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Organization: University of Toledo
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> Duku, the "genetic" piece is a bit puzzling and was, to me, the stretchiest
> part of the stretch I mentioned in my last post. As I understand the logic of
> the resolution, it's part of an attempt to connect BEV with Africa, a
> necessity for developing the analogy to other languages. That is, Spanish is
> the national language of Mexico, Spain, and a bunch of other geographical
> location outside of the US. French is the national language of France, etc.
> BEV's geographical origin lies within the national boundaries of the US. If it
> is to have parallel "foreignness" with other languages, it has to be connected
> to some geographical location outside of the US--in this case Africa. But most
> African Americans have no direct physical or cultural contact with Africa.
> Thus, for BEV to be an African language, it has to flow through some
> mysterious "genetic" pipeline in the DNA of African Americans. Am I
> understanding this right? If so, I imagine this is a bit controversial.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.eduDear David:
        You are absolutely right that the topic of genetics is the part
that is most controversial for even die hard creolists.  While there are
cultural retentions and clear traditions that have survived, most African
Americans practice them subconciously.  If you couple that subconcious
connection to the hundreds of years of miseducation, you face severe
cases of denial.  So while I agree that the purpose for the Oakland
School Board to propose BEV as an identifiable language coming from
African antecedents would be to tap into the funds that would permit them
to train teachers, thye have refocused the discussion is such a way that
may do as much harm as good.  It distracts us from the issue of giving
the children additional tools with which to learn SAE.
Duku Anokye
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Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 02:06:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Organization: University of Toledo
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> Ed's understanding of "genetically-based" is what is suggested in the
> explanatory document subsequently issued by the OUSD: "the term 'genetically
> based' is used according to the standard dictionary definition of 'has origins
> in.' It is not used to refer to human biology." But the actual language of the
> resolution (and the logic of it) raises some doubts. The logic of the
> resolution requires BEV to have its origins in a language other than English.
> However, the total lack of connection through multiple generations of most
> African Americans with Africa (say, compared with the proximity of Hispanic
> students in El Paso to Mexico), makes this highly unlikely. The explanation in
> the resolution is "that African Americans have retained a West and Niger-Congo
> African linguistic structure in the substratum of their speech." What exactly
> does it mean to retain linguistic structures in the substratum of one's
> speech? Is this a cultural phenomenon? A physical one? Something else? Some
> combination of things? What is the mechanism described here?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Dear David:
        The reference to a substratum has to do with the underlying deep
structure of the language.  For example, in BEV speech the verb system is
highly resistant and in fact many of the rules that govern BEV are the
results of logical regularization of otherwise irregular and arbitrary
choices.  This feature of regularization, for example, is not restricted
to BEV and gets talked about in much the same way as we may talk about
interlanguage in bilingual studies.  Creolists like Bill Stewart have
suggested that rather than BEV merging with SAE it has taken a parallel
course so that there will always be certain subtle differences which are
most difficult to identify for speakers of BEV.  There is the rub.  Many
speakers of BEV think they are using SAE because the language base is so
closely related yet different.
Duku Anokye
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Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 02:17:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
X-To:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <32D4BA4E.3ED7@uoft02.utoledo.edu>
 
> On Thu, 9 Jan 1997, Akua Duku Anokye wrote:
>
> ...Unfortunately, we have only had access to the Resolution and have
> not yet seen the plan.  I would like to see some of the sources they
> make reference to because I am unfamiliar with them, particularly as it
> relates to the idea of genetic language differences....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Duku,
      There is a bibliography attached to one of the documents
downloadable from the Oakland Unified School District's website that you
might not have seen.   I am attaching it below for your inspection.  C.P.
 
--------------------------- [Attach File Here] ---------------------------
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Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 07:42:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      ebonics
 
David Schwalm wrote:
 
>The translation of Ebonics into SAE sounds to me like the
>ever-failing version of foreign language instruction in too many universities.
 
If _that's_ how it's really meant to be used, I agree.  Isn't something like
the "immersion" method already persistently available to SESD ("standard
English as a second dialect" anyone?) students, though, and demonstrably
inadequate on its own?  My "rubonics" (from the latin "rus") students from
the hollers of rural Missouri do not seem to have gotten much help from
"immersion" alone in mastering "Albonics" (from the Latin "albus," high
white).  If Oakland really means to point out some language differences to
assist the effects of pervasive contact with standard English, wouldn't its
methods, in their context, turn out to be more like the more successful
language-teaching methods?
 
I guess I'm getting a bit spooked by the turn toward being rather more
critical of Oakland.  They have to be careful with words because their
opponents are so rabid and powerful that the slightest slip will haunt them;
but that truism does not, I think, become fair grounds for criticizing them
for trying to do something.  What's the alternative?  And their transparent
attempt to bootstrap their way into some Federal funds probably springs
rather more from the degree of their need for funds, any funds, than from
intellectual deficits.  Sounds like we're trying to talk them into a good
case of socially constructed writer's block.  The meta-conversation all
sounds oddly familiar to a teacher of "rubonics" speakers.
 
Of course, what Oakland really ought to do is teach Latin ;).
 
Keith Rhodes
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St         **********************************************************
Savannah, MO 64485
816-324-3759
krhodes@asde.com        **********************************************************
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Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 09:42:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Request for Information about MA Programs -Forwarded
 
I picked this up off of the ATTW (association of teachers of tech
writing) network and thought the WPA list might be more/as helpful.
I'm not sure if this person is on the WPA list, so you may want to
reply to her directly.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"I'm not a vegetarian because I love animals; I'm a vegetarian
because I hate plants."  --A. Whitney Brown.
Received: by ttacs6.ttu.edu; id AA12800; Wed, 8 Jan 1997 22:17:57 -0600
Date: Wed, 8 Jan 1997 22:17:57 -0600
Message-Id: <v01520d00aef9dc22592e@[166.82.189.140]>
Errors-To: ditsd@ttacs1.ttu.edu
Reply-To: attw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Originator: attw-l@listserv.ttu.edu
Sender: attw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Precedence: bulk
From: dsbosley@unccvm.uncc.edu (Deborah S. Bosley)
To: Multiple recipients of list <attw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>
Subject: Request for Information about MA Programs
X-Listprocessor-Version: 6.0c -- ListProcessor by Anastasios Kotsikonas
 
My Chair called me today and wants me to write a couple of pages of my
vision of an MA in Writing Program (under which we'd offer tracks in
technical writing, creative writing, and composition studies).  Can those
of you who have such a program at your University write me brief summaries
of what you offer? how it fits with your MA in English (assuming you have a
more traditional MA, too)? I have two days to be brilliant, so I need help
from you.  Thanks!
 
Deborah
 
Deborah S. Bosley
Associate Professor of English
Program Advisor for Technical/Professional Writing
University of North Carolina at Charlotte
Charlotte, North Carolina 28223-0001
dsbosley@email.uncc.edu
(704) 547-2708 (o)
(704) 523-1282 (h)
FAX: (704) 547-3961
 
Deborah S. Bosley
Associate Professor of English
Program Advisor for Technical/Professional Writing
University of North Carolina at Charlotte
Charlotte, North Carolina 28223-0001
dsbosley@email.uncc.edu
(704) 547-2708 (o)
(704) 523-1282 (h)
FAX: (704) 547-3961
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 10:10:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
 
Keith,
 
Where can I find the David Gelernter work you mention?
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 10:51:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Mullin <jmullin@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
At 01:28 AM 1/9/97 -0800, you wrote:
 
>        Forgive me for rambling, but I hear so much discussion that is
>truly baffling and I wondering who is listening?
>Duku Anokye
 
Too often, Duku, no one. But the discussions on this list and the public
discussion remind me how much work we have to do as a profession: as
communicators we really have to find ways to *communicate* to the public
what it is we do and what we have found with our research. (Isn't it ironic?)
 
joan
 
Dr. Joan Mullin
Writing Center
University of Toledo
Toledo, Ohio 43606-3390
419-530-4913
419-530-4752 (fax)
jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 10:53:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D." <ecampbel@NOVA.GMI.EDU>
Subject:      Communication Faculty Posting
 
>Below is the text of an ad that will appear in the next issue of the
>_Chronicle of Higher Education_. Please feel free to distribute it as you
>see fit. This is a terrific place to work, and we welcome colleagues who
are enthusiastic, pragmatic, and theoretically informed.
>
>ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF COMMUNICATION: GMI Engineering & Management
>Institute, Flint, Michigan, invites applications for a tenure-track
>position to teach and develop undergraduate written and oral
>communication programs. The successful candidate must hold a Ph.D. in
>communication or English, with specialization in one or more of the
>following areas: rhetoric, ESL, composition, business communication,
>technical writing, or a related discipline. The successful candidate's
>record must also include college teaching and/or professional experience
>in business or technical communication, as well as evidence of scholarly
>and/or professional achievement. Other requirements are the capacity to
>demonstrate effective written and oral communication skills, computer
>literacy, familiarity with contemporary presentation media, and the
>ability to work with diverse publics. The candidate must also have
>proof of legal authority to work in the U.S. Three letters of reference
>will later be requested of applicants who become finalists in the search
>process. Please send two copies of curriculum vitae, including a brief
>statement of research interests, to: Dr. William D. McLean, Communication
>faculty Search Chair, MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT, GMI Engineering & Managment
>Institute, 1700 W. Third Avenue, Flint MI 48504-4898. Materials must be
>received by March 1, 1997. The appointment begins July 1, 1997. GMI is an
>equal opportunity employer and actively seeks the candidacy of
>minorities. GMI is a smoke-free environment.
>
>
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell
Management Dept.
GMI Engineering & Management Institute
1700 West Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
 
(810)762-9500, ext. 5589
FAX (810)762-9944
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 11:17:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         D'Ann George <dgeorge@WELCHLINK.WELCH.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Journal Assessing Writing
 
I've been looking for the journal Assessing Writing in Maryland libraries
and various on-line catalogs.  Anybody know who publishes it and how I
can order a subscription?
 
This info would save me a lot of time--thanks in advance.
 
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Boulevard
Baltimore County, Maryland 21237-3899
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 10:08:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Journal Assessing Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.970109111509.24458B-100000@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu>
 
Hi D'Ann,
 
Assessing Writing is an Ablex journal.  The editors are Brian Huot at
Louisville and Kathi Yancey at UNC-Charlotte.
 
Happy new year!
 
David Jolliffe
 
On Thu, 9 Jan 1997, D'Ann George wrote:
 
> I've been looking for the journal Assessing Writing in Maryland libraries
> and various on-line catalogs.  Anybody know who publishes it and how I
> can order a subscription?
>
> This info would save me a lot of time--thanks in advance.
>
> D'Ann George
> Writing Program Director
> Essex Community College
> 7201 Rossville Boulevard
> Baltimore County, Maryland 21237-3899
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 11:25:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Journal Assessing Writing
X-To:         D'Ann George <dgeorge@WELCHLINK.WELCH.JHU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.970109111509.24458B-100000@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu>
 
> On Thu, 9 Jan 1997, D'Ann George wrote:
>
> I've been looking for the journal Assessing Writing in Maryland libraries
> and various on-line catalogs.  Anybody know who publishes it and how I
> can order a subscription?  This info would save me a lot of time--thanks
> in advance.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
D'Ann,
       _Assessing Writing_ is published twice a year by:
 
                           Ablex Publishing Corporation
                           355 Chestnut Street
                           Norwood, NJ 07648.
 
        Individual subscriptions are $29 a year; institutional subscrip-
tions are $45.   You can FAX them at (201)767-6717.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 09:38:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
In-Reply-To:  <199701090348.VAA13844@ultra.ccp.com>
 
Keith....you got me.  I haven't read this one.
 
Other discussions center implicitly around the fundamental needs of
safety, shelter, and security (from Maslow).  My take on it is that
a person is surrounded with these concerns like layers in an onion, so
that EVERY inner goal or concern is influenced by what is/has  happened
with the outer layers.  The expression of the safety issue has been
called the fight or flight reflex, but of course that's not a reflex
since
reflexes don't have choices, but it is valid as an expression of the
range of choices available and that puts it directly at the foundations
of the dialectic humans deal with.
 
 
The "territorial imperative" also comes into play because territory is
seen as absolutely necessary to ensure safety, shelter, and security.
How onedefines these issues is how one structures the self and his/her
responses to environment, and there, of course, threats provoke the most
revealing responses.
 
The relationship to creative and critical processes andto consciousness
is in the creation of an "I" in interaction with a potentially
threatening environment or element in the environment. Extreme cases of
melt-downs are in my terms cases of the "straw and the camel syndrome,"
but we more often see is over-reactions from insecure/infantile
personalities who never got to construct a solid personal core that would
stabilize the individual against exterior threats.  It's as if the
sheilds of maturity and the a bility to accept and handle criticsm either
were never put in place by good experiences or were worn away by bad
experience as if the skin had been peeled away leaving neurons bare.
 
I'm still digging for the real reference.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Wed, 8 Jan 1997, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Rosemary Winslow wrote:
>
> >Perhaps the reference William Pederson is thinking of is Antonio
> >Damasio's book *Descartes Error.*  Damasio speculates, based on patients
> >with brain damage to a certain part of the frontal lobe, that feedback
> >from felt body states is essential for making moral decisions and
> >decisions, based on reason but influenced by body states, regarding their
> >own lives.  People with this type of brain damage can't function well in
> >their daily lives, though they can reason abstractly.  Reasoning doesn't
> >get acted on appropriately.  Lives are a real mess--nothing they can do
> >about it.
>
> David Gelernter (perhaps best known as a Unabomber survivor) has a related
> perspective on this, demonstrating how the emotional reaction to survival
> needs is critical to the creation of consciousness and creative reasoning.
> So, which is it, WP (do you read _all_ of this stuff?)?
>
> Keith Rhodes
> 1303 W Price St         **********************************************************
> Savannah, MO 64485
> 816-324-3759
> krhodes@asde.com        **********************************************************
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 09:43:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9701091001.A538969238-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
Me too.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 9 Jan 1997, Rosemary Winslow wrote:
 
> Keith,
>
> Where can I find the David Gelernter work you mention?
>
> Rosemary Winslow
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 12:39:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
 
Re: William Pederson's discussion of safety needs re the territorial
imperative and also the creation of an I when under threat .  . .
 
New research out last year, and some not yet published, indicates that
threat itself causes a  cascade of various chemicals released in the body
and brain that change the perceiver to different states of
consciousness.  Reasoning and memory functions are changed, creativity
used to a higher degree, especially the use of metaphor and metonymy.
WP, your metaphor of skin being peeled back to a bare neuron strikes me
as applicable here--the ordinary (most-used) state of consciousness in
which memory and reasoning operate is stripped away chemically, though
not leaving neurons bare but in a different sea.
Yes, these issues are very important to considerations of dialetic. When
people's fears are raised--for example, differences of others' speech or
whatever--there's much more than politics going on, as the folks talking
on Walt Wolfram's documentary show vividly.  But then, if the personal is
indeed the political, then we might be talking about looking at dialectic
in a way that considers that identification.  Thoughts? . . . .
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 13:01:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sally Young <syoung@CECASUN.UTC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Change in address
 
Will someone on the list please send me the address of the person in WPA to
whom I should send an address change?  I would be most appreciative!  I
don't want my journal to get lost in the forwarding process.
        Sally Young
        English Department
        University of Tennessee at Chattanooga
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 11:25:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/08/97 20:35
 
For info on the Pan American Project, contact Jon Amastae at UTEP. I don't
have his email handy. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 16:19:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Peggy A. O'Neill" <paonei01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Journal Assessing Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.970109111509.24458B-100000@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu> from "D'Ann George" at Jan 9,
              97 11:17:29 am
 
D'Ann, I will put a brochure with subscription info  in the mail for you.  If
you have other questions, or concerns, contact me off list. (I am an assistant
editor for Assessing Writing.)
 
Peggy O'Neill
University of Louisville
paonei01@homer.louisville.edu
 
>
> I've been looking for the journal Assessing Writing in Maryland libraries
> and various on-line catalogs.  Anybody know who publishes it and how I
> can order a subscription?
>
> This info would save me a lot of time--thanks in advance.
>
> D'Ann George
> Writing Program Director
> Essex Community College
> 7201 Rossville Boulevard
> Baltimore County, Maryland 21237-3899
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 16:16:46 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Hilgers <hilgers@PARADISE.MWP.HAWAII.EDU>
Organization: Manoa Writing Program, UHM
Subject:      (Fwd) LSA on Ebonics
 
Below is the Linguistic Society of America's official position on
"Ebonics."   A reminder: numerous postings by linguists and others related
to the Ebonics controversy can be found on the newsgroup  uwash.anthro
 
 
 
Forgive me if someone else posted this.
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 8 Jan 1997 16:22:19 -0500 (EST)
From: Margaret Ronkin <ronkinm@gusun.acc.georgetown.edu>
To: linganth@cc.rochester.edu
Subject: LSA on Ebonics (fwd)
 
 
>From the Linguistic Society itself, the exact text of the resolution they
adopted:
 
LSA RESOLUTION  ON THE OAKLAND
 "EBONICS" ISSUE
 
Whereas there has been a great deal of discussion in the media and among
the American public about the l8 December l996 decision of the Oakland
School Board to recognize the language variety spoken by many African
American students and to take it into account in teaching Standard English,
the Linguistic Society of America, as a society of scholars engaged in the
scientific study of language, hereby resolves to make it known that:
 
a. The variety known as "Ebonics," "African American Vernacular English"
(AAVE), and "Vernacular Black English" and by other names is systematic and
rule-governed like all natural speech varieties. In fact, all human
linguistic systems--spoken, signed, and written -- are fundamentally
regular. The systematic and expressive nature of the grammar and
pronunciation patterns of the African American vernacular has been
established by numerous scientific studies over the past thirty years.
Characterizations of Ebonics as "slang," "mutant," " lazy," "defective,"
"ungrammatical," or "broken English" are incorrect and demeaning.
 
b. The distinction between "languages" and "dialects" is usually made more
on social and political grounds than on purely linguistic ones. For
example, different varieties of Chinese are popularly regarded as
"dialects," though their speakers cannot understand each other, but
speakers of Swedish and Norwegian, which are regarded as separate
"languages," generally understand each other.  What is important from a
linguistic and educational point of view is not whether  AAVE is called a
"language" or a "dialect" but  rather that its systematicity be recognized.
 
c. As affirmed in the LSA Statement of Language Rights (June l996), there
are individual and group benefits to maintaining vernacular speech
varieties and there are scientific and human advantages to linguistic
diversity. For those living in the United States there are also benefits in
acquiring Standard English and resources should be made available to all
who aspire to mastery of Standard English. The Oakland School Board's
commitment to helping students master Standard English is commendable.
 
d. There is evidence from Sweden, the US, and other countries that speakers
of other varieties can be aided in their learning of the standard variety
by pedagogical approaches which recognize the legitimacy of the other
varieties of a language. From this perspective, the Oakland School Board's
decision to recognize the vernacular of African American students in
teaching them Standard English is linguistically and pedagogically sound.
 
Chicago, Illinois
January l997
                                ~~~
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=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jan 1997 23:29:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Syllawebs
 
My syllabi and course materials are on the Web.  Since I'm going to be
traveling a lot in the coming semester, I'm looking to make those website
interactive, so that students can post papers to them and so that there can
be a chat room for discussion of papers and assignments.  Would those of you
who have experience with such arrangements share that experience with me?
Our college's webmaster says that we have no chat mechanisms that don't
crash regularly and no way for students to post papers without extensive
custom scripting.  The problem, of course, is that I'm the first person in
our college to try to set this up.  But because I know I'm not the first
person in the country, I'd appreciate advice on workable mechanisms for chat
rooms and paper-posting.  Thanks!  Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 09:09:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Syllawebs
 
Becky - i don't know anything about how to do this (but I'll tell you I
am EAGER to find out more about using the Web as an educational tool).
I did however forward your message to a prof at Columbia who is using
the Web.
His name is Michael Geist and you can reach him directly at
 
mgeist@law.columbia.edu
 
Good luck.
Maureen
 
 
 
 
 
Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing, Colgate
University wrote:
>
> My syllabi and course materials are on the Web.  Since I'm going to be
> traveling a lot in the coming semester, I'm looking to make those website
> interactive, so that students can post papers to them and so that there can
> be a chat room for discussion of papers and assignments.  Would those of you
> who have experience with such arrangements share that experience with me?
> Our college's webmaster says that we have no chat mechanisms that don't
> crash regularly and no way for students to post papers without extensive
> custom scripting.  The problem, of course, is that I'm the first person in
> our college to try to set this up.  But because I know I'm not the first
> person in the country, I'd appreciate advice on workable mechanisms for chat
> rooms and paper-posting.  Thanks!  Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 08:27:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      cognition
 
Thought I'd give this a real heading, in case it continues.
 
William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
>The "territorial imperative" also comes into play because territory is
>seen as absolutely necessary to ensure safety, shelter, and security.
>How onedefines these issues is how one structures the self and his/her
>responses to environment, and there, of course, threats provoke the most
>revealing responses.
 
There may be even more to this than just survival needs.  There's some old
but still credible research indicating that language is processed by parts
of the brain that other animals use for mapping territory - meaning that
language use itself is hooked directly into the territorial imperative's
somatics.  Other research indicates that response to territory may be one of
the most fundamental and predictable differences between people with
different balances of key endocrine chemicals.  So similarly socialized and
experienced people might respond to threat with very different styles of
response.
 
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St
Savannah, MO 64485
816-324-3759
krhodes@asde.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 08:27:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      syllawebs
 
============================copied message===================================
My syllabi and course materials are on the Web.  Since I'm going to be
traveling a lot in the coming semester, I'm looking to make those website
interactive, so that students can post papers to them and so that there can
be a chat room for discussion of papers and assignments.  Would those of you
who have experience with such arrangements share that experience with me?
Our college's webmaster says that we have no chat mechanisms that don't
crash regularly and no way for students to post papers without extensive
custom scripting.  The problem, of course, is that I'm the first person in
our college to try to set this up.  But because I know I'm not the first
person in the country, I'd appreciate advice on workable mechanisms for chat
rooms and paper-posting.  Thanks!  Becky Howard
===============================end copied message============================
Becky,
        So much of what you can do does depend on your system; but there is
usually some way to accomplish what you want to get done.  There's no way to
work electronically and well at most places without a close working
relationship with the tech folks.  You might go back and explain what sort
of work you want students to be able to do and see what the system can do in
other ways that can support it.  For instance, students might be able to use
a usenet discussion through a web browser in place of "chat."  Usenet is
almost as fast, usually, and has several advantages over chat if you also
want organization and review of comments.  You might even just use an e-mail
distribution list - students sending mail messages to the whole class
(and/or within small working groups), which somebody archives for review.
Or they can copy papers physically and talk about them on a MOO.  Etc.  It
might also be that the tech folks think you want all the papers to be html
documents - but if they can be turned into simple text files (like by
copying from Word and pasting into Notepad, for Windows users), a browser
can read them, with mostly trivial limitations.
        But electronic comp seems always to have to be a three-way learning
experience among students, teachers, and system folks.  It's almost always
possible, though; whatever you want to get done at bottom is almost always
possible - just not always in the ways it first seems they have to be done.
Tune in to ACW-L (address, anyone?) for lots more.
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St
Savannah, MO 64485
816-324-3759
krhodes@asde.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 08:28:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      BIG
 
Wow! We just got our 500th subscriber to wpa-l. Amazing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 10:31:34 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Sarkisian, Vicky" <JZDC@MUSICB.MARIST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Syllawebs
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Thu, 09 Jan 1997 23:29:21 EST
 
Becky et al,
We have a system on our website that allows students to post
papers...Check out:
http:\\www.marist.edu
under academic support services, academic learning center
The website is called ALCUIN and the on-line paper service
is called OPTO.  If you have trouble finding it, let me
know privately and I can give you the direct URL.
Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
>My syllabi and course materials are on the Web.  Since I'm going to be
>traveling a lot in the coming semester, I'm looking to make those website
>interactive, so that students can post papers to them and so that there can
>be a chat room for discussion of papers and assignments.  Would those of you
>who have experience with such arrangements share that experience with me?
>Our college's webmaster says that we have no chat mechanisms that don't
>crash regularly and no way for students to post papers without extensive
>custom scripting.  The problem, of course, is that I'm the first person in
>our college to try to set this up.  But because I know I'm not the first
>person in the country, I'd appreciate advice on workable mechanisms for chat
>rooms and paper-posting.  Thanks!  Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 10:32:46 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Sarkisian, Vicky" <JZDC@MUSICB.MARIST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Syllawebs
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Thu, 09 Jan 1997 23:29:21 EST
 
And out website has links to other schools that have a similar
setup..check out the section-Brothers In Learning....
Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
>My syllabi and course materials are on the Web.  Since I'm going to be
>traveling a lot in the coming semester, I'm looking to make those website
>interactive, so that students can post papers to them and so that there can
>be a chat room for discussion of papers and assignments.  Would those of you
>who have experience with such arrangements share that experience with me?
>Our college's webmaster says that we have no chat mechanisms that don't
>crash regularly and no way for students to post papers without extensive
>custom scripting.  The problem, of course, is that I'm the first person in
>our college to try to set this up.  But because I know I'm not the first
>person in the country, I'd appreciate advice on workable mechanisms for chat
>rooms and paper-posting.  Thanks!  Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 08:41:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore-delete
 
This is a test.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 09:43:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barry Maid <bmmaid@UALR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: syllawebs
 
Becky--
 
There are several ways of doing what you're asking with even the most
elementary web server.  I think the easiest thing to accomplish what you
want is simply to write a "mailto" link to you and a "telnet" link to an
educational MOO to allow for real-time chat.
 
Good luck with it.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 09:48:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Shwom <bshwom@NWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Syllawebs
In-Reply-To:  <01IE0Z7469NQ985R2N@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
Becky,
 
To follow up on what Keith Rhodes said, we've been using alternative
methods too to accomplish what you're trying to do. We purchased a
dedicated web server so that we have control over the web and have given
our students limited access to the server--but haven't yet figured out how
to make the site as interactive as we'd like. So, for now, we're
supplementing web communication with a conferencing system called
FirstClass, which is something like Lotus Notes and which I like a lot. The
system makes collaboration really easy. Students can post their papers to
the server, collaborate by e-mail or by chat within the system, and keep a
great record of all their work together.
 
I've found that the web site and the FirstClass conferencing system
complement each other well--and I'm beginning to wonder whether we're kind
of foolish to try to make the web site serve all our purposes. It may be
that other electronic tools work better for certain things.
 
If you'd like more info about FirstClass, I'll be glad to direct you to
some knowledgeable people. It's probably too late to help for this quarter,
but it might give you some ideas for the future.
 
And, if anyone has cracked the problem of posting papers and chatting via
the web, I'm interested to hear that too.
 
 
 
 
**********************
Barbara Shwom
Northwestern University
The Writing Program
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60208
 
Phone: 847/491-7690
Fax: 847/328-5536
E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
**********************
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 09:51:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: syllawebs
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97011008275577@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Becky,
 
Keith's right. What it sounds like you want to do is possible via any
number of tools, so probably whatever comes closest to what you envision
and is most convenient to implement would do the trick.
 
Even paper submission by the web could be done without too much trouble,
in spite of claims that "extensive scripting" would be involved. Take a
look at CCCC/97 Online for one method. We've got it set up to
automatically publish on the web and index any abstract/paper/whatever
submitted by presenters.
 
Hey, you could send your stuff in to see how it work! (nudge, nudge :)
 
And that was done by one techno-idiot (me) with no programming experience
or skill tweaking a simple perl script inherited from a techie two years
ago. I just keep poking it here & there to make it do different things.
 
One thing to be aware of, though, is support. You might be able to easily
adapt the script I use to your purposes, but if your techies (as is
likely) are not interested in providing support for hand-me-down code you
picked up from some oddball out on the net, you'd have to find your way
through any problems that came up (I'd be willing to help, of course!).
 
I like Keith's newsgroup suggestion, and another option, if you want to
keep everything happening on the web, is a program called HyperNews. We
used it last year for CCCC Online and will again this year. It's a fairly
powerful (and free) web/news program. It would allow posting papers and
responses to them, in HTML or not. Even allows you to import documents
from elsewhere on the web.
 
Some examples:
http://www.umd.umich.edu/HyperNews/get/cccc97/proplink.html
http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/forums.html
http://www.missorui.edu/~cccc/forums.html
 
Good luck. Let me know if I can help you out with anything.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 12:08:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: syllawebs
 
At 09:51 AM 1/10/97 -0600, Eric wrote:
>
>I like Keith's newsgroup suggestion, and another option, if you want to
>keep everything happening on the web, is a program called HyperNews. We
>used it last year for CCCC Online and will again this year. It's a fairly
>powerful (and free) web/news program. It would allow posting papers and
>responses to them, in HTML or not. Even allows you to import documents
>from elsewhere on the web.
 
Another easy option is Netscape News.  Students here use it as not only a
newsgroup (It's not closed, but we've found no one much cares to read or
mess with it), but also a place to post essays or portions of them.  They
simply cut from their wordprocessor and paste to news.  University Computing
here sets up individual newsgroups per faculty request.  They're popular in
literature and comp courses.
 
Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
804-289-8302 * dhickey@richmond.edu *
http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jan 1997 22:41:42 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for Information about MA Programs -Forwarded
 
Deborah, my university (which recently joining the Texas A&M system:
formerly East Texas State) gives master's degrees in five areas, inlcuding
literature, rhetoric/comp, creative writing, and linguistics.  (We don't
have the staff or the demand for tech writing.)
 
We have both an M.A. track and two M.S. tracks.
 
All students take a required research and bibliography course that combines
literary and composition bibliography.
 
Beyond that, students need four courses in their concentrations.  Some of
our graduate courses are repeatable.  So we have English 515, which one year
will be classical rhetoric, and the next will be 20th century rhetoric.  We
have courses in
 
        Style and Stylistics,
        Theory and Practice of Written Discourse,
        Theory and Practice of Argumentation,
        The Profession of English (which is a history mainly),
        Reading Theory for Writing Teachers,
        Creative Writing Workshop (repeatable as the genre changes), and
        Learning Through Composing.
 
Since our basic degree requires 8 three-hour courses plus the thesis, after
their bibliography course and four courses in their concentration, students
may choose three courses in literature, or linguistics, etc.
 
We then have a four hour long written examination that is based on a core
reading list plus an individualized reading list created by the student.
 
The Creative Writing students take a couple of workshops, and then
literature genre courses.  Their theses are creative works plus theoretical
analysis of what they have attempted.>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jan 1997 09:42:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 9 Jan 1997 to 10 Jan 1997
 
Becky,
 
Your webmeister is lying, lazy, behind the times, overworked, contemptuous
of inferiors (i.e., everyone else), or just plain unhelpful.
 
Your students can *easily* convert any file to html for posting to the web.
Indeed, MS Word and, I'm sure, Word Perfect have tools which automatically
do that for them.  That is, I can save any Word file in html format.  Then
I just send the file as an attachment to the webmaster who has access
privileges sufficient to post things to the website and he, in the blink of
an eye, posts it as a linked document to the web page.   This, in the
vernacular of some of my students, ain't no thang.
 
If it is a large class and there were to be lots of postings, then there
could be more of a burden, of course.
 
You can download any web file for review on  your own word processor, which
may have comment or note features.  Or you can just read the papers and
respond on email.
 
Anyway, what you want to do can be done, and quite easily.  To do it the
"best" way or to do it the exact way you think of doing it may indeed be
fairly difficult and may require some programming time by the webmaster.
But the substance can be done fairly easily.  Also, once it is set up the
way you want, maintenance is relatively lightweight.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing, Colgate
University wrote:
>
> My syllabi and course materials are on the Web.  Since I'm going to be
> traveling a lot in the coming semester, I'm looking to make those website
> interactive, so that students can post papers to them and so that there can
> be a chat room for discussion of papers and assignments.  Would those of you
> who have experience with such arrangements share that experience with me?
> Our college's webmaster says that we have no chat mechanisms that don't
> crash regularly and no way for students to post papers without extensive
> custom scripting.  The problem, of course, is that I'm the first person in
> our college to try to set this up.  But because I know I'm not the first
> person in the country, I'd appreciate advice on workable mechanisms for chat
> rooms and paper-posting.  Thanks!  Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jan 1997 08:30:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9701091238.A538971726-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
Rosemary,
 
Identification is ideed one side of the issue. Analysis through this
window on behavior can reveal both the public and the private, indeed, the
intimate, forces that are driving behavior.  At the pathological end of
the spectrum, we can't always be certain of what Burke called "incipient
action," because the wheel of whimsy is very strong with more seriously
threatened people, but at the other end, we can more confidently tell
when a fairly well balanced person feels threatened, and by what.  Of
course, like what I call Freud's missing "as if," we constantly have to
remind ourselves that analysis of any type always has to leave the door
open to choice, because humans always have choices, even when they
themselves don't see what choices they have.
 
Of course, in pedagogy and in educational philosophy, it's the WHAT that
really interest many people, feminists, radicals, and eclectics like
me.... as in: do numbers and certainty drive the curriculum?  In a field
where PROCESS is paramount, why does finality still play a dominant role?
So WHAT  are these educators really afraid of?  Yes, I mean deep-seated
and intense fear.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jan 1997 13:25:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Syllawebs
In-Reply-To:  <v03007801aefc12a15640@[129.105.186.27]>
 
On Fri, 10 Jan 1997, Barbara Shwom wrote:
 
> And, if anyone has cracked the problem of posting papers and chatting via
> the web, I'm interested to hear that too.
>
 
I recently read that Norton Connect is now available and running on the
Web.  I have used the network version successfully (it allows posting
papers, conferencing, and using Word for Windows), but I'm afraid I
didn't read the flyer about the Web version carefully enough to know if
it will do what Becky needs it to do.  In any case, Barbara, it might be
worth finding out if Connect has cracked the problem for you.
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jan 1997 14:24:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
I second William Pederson's recommendaiton of Pinker's layman's
intro to psycholinguistics, _The Language Instinct_. A good intro
to cognitive science is George Lakoff's _Women, Fire, and Dangerous
Things: What Categories Reveal about the Mind_. Lakoff also writes
interstingly about metaphors and how they affect our thinking.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jan 1997 09:52:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      cognition
 
William A. Pedersen writes:
 
>Identification is ideed one side of the issue. Analysis through this
>window on behavior can reveal both the public and the private, indeed, the
>intimate, forces that are driving behavior.  At the pathological end of
>the spectrum, we can't always be certain of what Burke called "incipient
>action," because the wheel of whimsy is very strong with more seriously
>threatened people, but at the other end, we can more confidently tell
>when a fairly well balanced person feels threatened, and by what.  Of
>course, like what I call Freud's missing "as if," we constantly have to
>remind ourselves that analysis of any type always has to leave the door
>open to choice, because humans always have choices, even when they
>themselves don't see what choices they have.
 
>Of course, in pedagogy and in educational philosophy, it's the WHAT that
>really interest many people, feminists, radicals, and eclectics like
>me.... as in: do numbers and certainty drive the curriculum?  In a field
>where PROCESS is paramount, why does finality still play a dominant role?
>So WHAT  are these educators really afraid of?  Yes, I mean deep-seated
>and intense fear.
 
The snap, pop-Freudian answer to your last question came to mind easily,
since I'd just finished praising my potty-training three-year-old for her
tremendous accomplishment.  Your earlier reference to identification seems
more useful, though. Many of my colleagues teach comp with dedication and
willingly study it, but most still identify with an elite class of literati,
whose focal communal point is the already printed and valorized page.
 
Of course, the person without some misleading identifications is rare
indeed, perhaps even impossible.  So perhaps rhet/comp "just" has to become
more of a thing with which folks want to feel identified - another reason
why more attention to the status of its workers is so important.  I'm
following the Winnicott line here, the idea of identification as part of the
path _toward_ self-integration - in relatively healthy ways, toward a
perpetual dialogue between self and society throught the objects of
identification.  But then, couldn't someone identify as strongly with
process-supporting constructs as product-supporting ones?  I'm thinking of
this great passage in Morris Berman's _Coming to Our Senses_ where he
displays the psychological relativity among identifying with the flag, a
brand of jeans, or a scholarly niche.  I'd _like_ to believe that more fluid
niches like ethnography or (ta-da) rhetorically-based composition
problematize harmful over-identification by their very nature.  But then,
identifaction always _feels_ rational.
 
As long as I'm playing with psychology, maybe another key to the hardiness
of "products" is the role of type in education.  I'm convinced that
education as a whole is strongly biased toward conserving, focusing types.
Compulsively quiet, dutiful children get stickers; kids at the other end get
ritalin.  Since the higher ranks of education get drawn heavily from those
who succeed in school, school replicates its bias. Traditional English
teachers are more "normal" (i.e., fitting the norm).  Rhetoricians strike me
as heavily drawn from the ranks of counter-biased "scanning" types, seeking
the refuge of a "frontier" in education, a place where a scanning tendency
helps.  Under this hypothesis, the influence of type would not be so easily
addressed by improvements, no matter how sweeping, in the status of
rhet/comp; it would take long-term, wholesale changes in education as a
whole to balance the tendency of those who want things finished and tidy
with those who like them always in spin.
 
Yikes.  I was just about to launch into the effects of endocrine and
neuro-transmitter differentiation (okay, I did it and then erased it).  Now
why does discussing _that_ here feel so threatening?  Other than that this
is way too lang again.
Keith Rhodes
1303 W Price St
Savannah, MO 64485
816-324-3759
krhodes@asde.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jan 1997 13:55:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Reiss <dreiss@NORFOLK.INFI.NET>
Subject:      Last Spam for English and the Electron Conference
X-To:         aahesgit@list.cren.net, ace-l@vm.cc.purdue.edu,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, Epiphany-L@gmu.edu,
              cwlit-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              ccac-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              occ-l@hawaii.edu, rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              tcc-l@hawaii.edu, vccsengl%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu,
              vccstltr%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
 
Thanks for indulging TYCA-SE's final (at least by me) multiposted reminder
of our annual conference:
 
The Two-Year College Association-Southeastern Region of the National
Council of Teachers of English will electrify Norfolk, Virginia, February
20-22, 1997, with its annual conference on undergraduate English issues.
This year's theme is
--------------------------
"English and the Electron"
--------------------------
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tyca/97index.html
----------------------------------------------------------
*  Featured speakers: Cindy Selfe, Sven Birkerts, Richard Bausch, Robert
Bausch, and Lynn Troyka
 
*  Hands-on computer sessions and demos of on-line English instruction and
research
 
*  Presentations, demonstrations, and conversations on a variety of issues
related to teaching English to undergraduates, including:
--"Tell Me a Story: Autobiography and the Student Writer"
--"Please Don't Call Them Remote Students: A Practical Approach to Teaching
Comp & Lit via Interactive Television"
--"When We Focus on Protons and Neutrons: Exploring What's Missing at the
Nuclear Center of Our Literature Classes"
--"Rethinking Persuasion: Essays and Speeches for the 21st Century"
--"Teaching Business Communications in the Electronic Classroom"
--"Language Transfer Problems in Writing: ESL Errors That Linger"
--"Using the Internet to Develop Inquiry-based Writing Assignments"
--"Teaching English 101 as a Full Cultural Experience"
--"Communication Power: Teaching the Oral Communication Course"
--"Developing Teacher-researcher Programs with Two-year College Faculty:
Building a Community of Scholars"
 
*  Celebrations of Southern writers and artists
 
* Postconference tours of Colonial Williamsburg or the Chrysler Museum of=
 Art
 
* Accommodations at riverfront hotel and half an hour's drive to the
Atlantic Ocean or Chesapeake Bay
---------------------------------------------
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tyca/97index.html
---------------------------------------------1
TYCA-SE 1997 Conference Registration Form
English and the Electron
Two Year College English Association-Southeast
February 20-22, 1997, Omni Waterside Hotel, Norfolk, Virginia
 
To ensure hotel reservations, return enclosed envelope
to Omni Waterside before January 28, 1997.
Conference payment must be received by February 1, 1997 to avoid late=
 charge.
No conference refunds will be given after February 1, 1997.
 
Registration Fees
 
Conference registration (includes luncheon)
(1997 TYCA-SE membership #                  ) $70   =3D $=20
 
1997 TYCA membership $15
        (form and separate check to TYCA-SE enclosed)  =3D $
 
1997 conference registration (includes luncheon) non-member of TYCA $95  =3D=
 $
 
Student conference registration (includes luncheon) $40  =3D  $
 
Late registration (after Feb. 1):
        Member $80/Non-member $105/Student $50  =3D  $
 
Pre-Conference Workshops=96Thursday, February 20, 8:30-11:30 a.m.
Select one workshop ($15)              =20
 
Interactive Models for Writing and Literature Instruction   =3D $
Donna Reiss and Michele Marits
 
Successful Practices in Teaching Composition in the Two-Year College   =3D $
Lynn Troyka
 
 
Special Events
See accompanying conference brochure for details.
 
Luncheon
        Friday, February 21, no charge for conference registrants. Will you
attend? yes  no
        Meal Requirements:  nonvegetarian   vegetarian
 
Guest Luncheon (Tickets $20)   =3D $
Chrysler Museum, Saturday, February 22, 1-4 p.m. (No charge)=97circle one:
yes  no                            =20
Colonial Williamsburg, Saturday, February 22, 11 a.m.-4 p.m.
        Limited to first 25 registrants $15   =3D$
 
TOTAL ENCLOSED   =3D  $
 
Make check payable to TYCA-SE. Completed form must be received by February
1, 1997.
Mail to Ann Woolford-Singh, Department of English
Tidewater Community College, 1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
 
Name=20
 
School
=20
School address=20
 
 
City                                    State               ZIP
Phone (    )
 
Home Address including zip code=20
 
 
Home phone (     )=20
 
E-mail address if you use it regularly (please type or print carefully)=20
 
First TYCA-SE conference-circle one:           yes      no
1997 Member of NCTE-circle one:                      yes      no
Are you willing to be a presider?-circle one:  yes      no
 
Tidewater Community College is an equal access/equal
opportunity/affirmative action college.
 
Send questions about the conference to Ron Carter, Rappahannock Community
College, P.O. Box 318, Warsaw, VA 22582, phone (804) 333-6773,
fax (804) 333-0106, e-mail rccartr%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu=20
------------------------------------------
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vblrc2.tc.cc.va.us>
Department of English, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
phone 757-427-7364  fax 757-427-7326=20
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tcresourc/faculty/dreiss/dreiss.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jan 1997 12:36:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ebonics in the Village Voice
 
The January 14 issue of The Village Voice contains a section on the
Ebonics debate. What I find interesting (yet profoundly disappointing
from a once radical publication) is the version of "objectivity" enacted
in the section. The issue's cover headlines "Ebonics: Everything you
ever wanted to know but were afraid to ax." The coverage consists of
three pieces. An article in which the writer actually reports the work
of linguists on the topic, yet entitled "The Elements of Style," after
Strunk and White; a survey of, for the most part relevant, black
leaders' opinions (e.g., Derrick Bell, Stanley Crouch, June Jordan).
this is entitled "We Be or Not We Be." And finally, the obligatory
reactionary parody, entitled "Ebonics for Travelers." If the Village
Voice thinks that this is what must pass for thorough discussion, what
attidtudes can we expect the more "mainstream" media will pass on?
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jan 1997 12:56:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
William A. Pedersen wrote:
>
> It sure is nice (David and all), to finally find a group of people who
> say things I like to hear.  I've been saying for ten years or more that
> the fact of first language interference cannot be ignored, and that so
> called "ordinary" U.S. students from various places and backgrounds need
> ESL teaching techniques too--especially in the comp classroom.  This
> debate advocates a Rhetorical approach, doesn't it--awareness of context
> and audience?
>
> (If this ends up to be adouble post, forgive me, my brain's not  working
> any better than this terminal.)
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
Oakland's position, as I understand it, does advocate a kind of
contrastive rhetoric approach to the teaching of "standard Enbglish"
This approach has much in common with that advocated by shirley Heath
for literacy education and with the approach advocated by Lisa Delpit,
who is cited in the statement's appendix (BTW, if you haven't read her
book, you should know that its chapters contain extended examples of how
this instruction is being done with a variety of minority populations).
 
But, Oakland's position has a very different politics than the
contrastive approach as dcarried out in ESL education, for instance.
Generally, the ESL approach focuses on "appropriateness," and avoids any
discussion of how current definitions of appropriateness came to be.
Oakland's approach (which I infer from Delpit's book) would more
explicitly address the ways that issues of "style" or dialect displace
issues of race. Further, a contrastive approach typically teaches one
simply to "switch" dialects. Delpit, by contrast, argues that such
approaches need to teach minority students to "intervene" in the
majority dialect and code. One might do that by juxtaposing utterances
in the dominant dialect with others using the minority dialect, so as to
subvert the former. Or, one might use the resources of the dominant
dialect itself in order to critique it.
 
This latter point is especially important to the extent that the issue
here goes far beyond dialect and extends to code differences. In an
earlier post, I noted that the two contrast in that dialects are
generally construed as "different ways of sying the sme thing in the
same situation," while codes are "different ways of saying different
things in the same situation." If ways of speaking developed by various
groups produce and constrain the meanings, knwoledge, and identitites
that can be produced, then the issue in silencing a code also concerns
the meanings and identities that are produced through it. Delpit's book
speaks eloquently to this issue.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jan 1997 13:35:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         CCCC/97 Online <cccc@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      CCCC Presenters: Invitation to contribute texts
X-cc:         Cynthia Selfe <cyselfe@mtu.edu>, Nancy Barron <ngbarron@mtu.edu>,
              Deb Fox <dfox@ncte.org>
 
  [Sorry for the additional spammage, but not too many
   people have subscribed to cccc-announce yet* and this
   is kind of an important message. Will try to refrain
   for a bit after this...  --EC]
 
CCCC Online is becoming more and more an interactive resource, but the
textual material representing the convention content is generally the
catalyst for our conversations. Which is to say:
 
PRESENTERS: We need your stuff!
 
 
 cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc
|
|  CCCC/97 Online
|  The internet home of the
|  Conference on College Composition and Communication's
|  annual convention
|  March 12-15, Phoenix, Arizona, USA
|  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/
|  cccc@showme.missouri.edu
|
 cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc
 
** Why **
 
CCCC Online is designed to be a resource constructed by and for the
members of the organization. It depends upon the generous contributions of
presenters to create a rich and valuable resource. The more folks add, the
better resource we make, especially for those of our colleagues who cannot
attend the convention.
 
** What **
 
Anything, really. That is, you could simply contribute the abstract of
your presentation as submitted with your proposal. You could submit early
drafts of papers, outlines, graphics, etc. Anything submitted now can be
updated, revised, or replaced as necessary.
 
** How **
 
The web forms at http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/contribforms.html might
be the first choice. Texts submitted there automatically have their own
web pages created and an entry/link added to the index. For most folks it
*should* work OK to simply copy text from whatever word processor, text
editor, or web browser it's in and paste it into the appropriate box in
the form.
 
If that presents a problem or is inconvenient, we can resort to other
means: email (send to cccc@showme.missouri.edu), ftp (we can set up a CCCC
directory on zaphod.lc.missouri.edu, inquire for password), or
print/floppy disk (send c/o Eric Crump to 231 Arts & Science, University
of Missouri, Columbia MO 65211).
 
Contribute early!
Contribute often!
 
Thanks!
 
--Eric Crump
  on behalf of the CCCC Computers in Composition and Communication
  committee
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------
* To receive periodic announcements about CCCC Convention events, CCCC
Online events, and any other pertinent info, subscribe to
cccc-announce@zaphod.lc.missouri.edu by sending email to
macjordomo@zaphod.lc.missouri.edu with the msg: subscribe cccc-announce
yourfirstname yourlastname. This is a moderated list, though anyone may
post CCCC-related or other relevant announcements.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jan 1997 14:17:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics in the Village Voice
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/12/97 12:35
 
Actually (and I'm not quite kidding), all of these parodies of Ebonics (some
better than others--there's an computer Ebonics translator on the web) may
accelerate the migration of features of Ebonics into the mainstream dialect.
The ways of liberal capitalism are strange.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 08:01:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
 
William . ...
*1984*:  Orwell showed how each of us have our fears, and they have their
reasons.  I don't think Burke was quite right about the "whimsy"
explanation.  Freud pathologized society, then backed off to pathologize
the individuals.  Orwell, and others, saw and explored how pathological
societies constrain individuals into unhealthy positions (of identity and
choice).  Medical categories are constructed too, as Foucalut pointed out
and as other research has borne out (e.g., an essay in Birch and
O'Toole's *Functions of Style* I recall in particular, though can't recall
the author).  Irrational is often (though not always) a term used to
judge people who have different sets of reasons from one's own, or from a
society.  I see this in working with women in shelters, and reading what
people have found about how society ( meaning a majority of
individuals) constructs them.  Lots of fear behind those constructions.
Lots of identity issues. . . .
 
Keith . . .
I like your discussion of Winnicott on identitfication--very helpful.
You ask whether process can't be identifcatory, meaning that of course it
is, and why can't we see that.  I too think it is, as identifications are
paradigms.  The researchers on praxis, like Patti Lather and Mary Savage
in social sciences, Like Flower and Heath and other doing community
lliteracy work, and Friere, and lieratory theologians are all using
identities that are process envisonings.  the chief terms of identity are
participatory transformative ones.
In composition studies, as some writers in *Composition in the twenty-first
century* argued, our professional identification is still very much
focused as a people who are purveyors of standard english; the aim and
value is on the product. Process has tended to be turned into another
product.  But we seem to moving in the direction of figuring out how to
"refigure" ourselves, if you will.  To be something more than that.
 
As for all the brain research, both in cognitive studies and
psychobiology; it's very interesting, and will be useful in the future,
and important, but I imagine most folks approach it with a great deal of
caution, as is in order, because it's so speculative at this point.  It's
value at present seems to me to be that it can caution against thinking
it has nothing to do with rhetoric and comp.  Especially in praxis work,
where individuals are treated as individuals, and these make up
communities, it is much more important to consider than in some other
kinds of research and pedagogy.
 
Thanks for a good discussion
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 09:02:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ebonics
 
Some folks have noted that exposure to White English on TV
represents a kind of immersion and yet Oakland kids haven't
benefitted from that immersion the way they are supposed to,
according linguistic theory about language learning.
 
Perhaps Frank Smith's educational theory can explain that. Smith
has always argued that we learn only what we want to learn. For
example, we learn to write only from reading things we would like
to write outselves; other kinds of reading may be useful for other
purposes, but not for learning how too write. White Amereicans
hear Oaklandese on TV, too, but they don't learn it because they
are not interested in it. Are the inner-city African American
kids interested in learning to speak like White People?
I would guess not. Hence no serious unconscious learning takes
place despite exposure.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 07:24:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ebonics
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/13/97 07:04
 
Interesting point, Bill. Linguistic "belonging" to the local group may be much
more important than "belonging" to the group with the mainstream dialect (and
the money). In fact, identity outside the mainstream can be very important.
The American mainstream has a tendency to absorb and coopt everything in its
path, generally a virtue but the pits for groups pursuing separateness as a
valued goal. Who would have thought, in 1964, that we would see corporate
executives wearing beads, flowered shirts, and long hair? Drove the hippies
crazy. There is no quicker way for an inner city kid to become alienated from
peers than to start talking like Dan Rather or us. Often, in language
instruction, the obstacles are not linguistic and social and psychological.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 11:24:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9701130730.A553649367-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
Well, any others for creating a dialogue book like Freire and Macedo on
this thread?  We have to have Rosemary's input, for sure.
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 11:28:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <970113090241.2040396b@cup.edu>
 
There is quite a  lot of evidence that says immersion doesn't work
anyway, but I had a student from Nogales, Mexico who  learned all her
English from TV, and she will soon be as fluent as any college student
should be--but she wants to learn and she works at it through revision.
The TV thang works when the student tries to form language in response to
it, but would inner-city kids do that with a language that demeans them
and to which they probably respond in kind?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 13 Jan 1997, NAME = wrote:
 
> Some folks have noted that exposure to White English on TV
> represents a kind of immersion and yet Oakland kids haven't
> benefitted from that immersion the way they are supposed to,
> according linguistic theory about language learning.
>
> Perhaps Frank Smith's educational theory can explain that. Smith
> has always argued that we learn only what we want to learn. For
> example, we learn to write only from reading things we would like
> to write outselves; other kinds of reading may be useful for other
> purposes, but not for learning how too write. White Amereicans
> hear Oaklandese on TV, too, but they don't learn it because they
> are not interested in it. Are the inner-city African American
> kids interested in learning to speak like White People?
> I would guess not. Hence no serious unconscious learning takes
> place despite exposure.
>         --Bill Murdick
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 11:44:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Syllawebs
 
We
We are using the Netscape Collaborator Suite on the Internet for
communicating, (news & mail) and collaborating (meetings with small
groups in real time).  It is working well, plus it's free from your
Netscape browers.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jan 1997 16:24:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@WALDORF.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Names again
 
Dear Colleagues,
 
Not long ago, I sent out a plea for names of writing programs like ours
that include a writing center and writing across the curriculum efforts
(along with a rising junior writing exam), but that do not include the
freshman composition courses.  Several of you responded, and I am grateful
for those ideas.  Unfortunately, the folks here at WWU got disconnected from
the WPA list serv right at the time that your responses were coming in,
so I missed some of them.  If you have a program similar to ours, would you
mind advising me of your name.  We have been using "University Writing Center
Programs," but it doesn't describe the scope of our work clearly.  Our
proposal to shift to "University Writing Program" was deemed too
inclusive and denied recently.  Here are the names that were suggested in
the first go-round:
 
Integrated Writing Program
(Univ. of Portland)
 
Campus Writing Program
(Univ. of Missouri)
 
University Writing Center
(Cal. State Univ. @ LA)
 
University Writing Program
(Univ. of North Dakota)
 
University Writing Program (does include FYC)
(Univ. of Central Arkansas)
 
Program in Composition and Communication (does include FYC)
Univ. of Minnesota
 
Thanks once again for passing on this information.
 
Carmen Werder, Assoc. Dir.
University Writing Program (unofficially right now)
Western Washington University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 09:54:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore
 
This is a test message.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 12:30:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 9 Jan 1997 to 10 Jan 1997
 
Steve,
 
I have Word 7 and I don't see in the "save as" options, any "html" format.
I know Wordperfect has this feature.  Is it that my version of Word just
doesn't have all the options?
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 09:42 AM 1/11/97 -0500, Steve Jamar wrote:
>Your students can *easily* convert any file to html for posting to the web.
>Indeed, MS Word and, I'm sure, Word Perfect have tools which automatically
>do that for them.  That is, I can save any Word file in html format.
 
Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
804-289-8302 * dhickey@richmond.edu *
http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 11:44:24 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 9 Jan 1997 to 10 Jan 1997
 
Donna,
Winword 7 includes the .html file extension only if you have added
Word Internet Assistant (d/l from Microsoft).  The save as dialogue
box gives you many file type choices near the bottom of the box.
If html isn't there you need to d/l and install WIA.
 
dave roberts
 
On Tue, 14 Jan 1997 12:30:08 -0500 "Dona J. Hickey"
<dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU> wrote:
 
 
> Steve,
>
> I have Word 7 and I don't see in the "save as" options, any "html" format.
> I know Wordperfect has this feature.  Is it that my version of Word just
> doesn't have all the options?
>
> Dona Hickey
>
> At 09:42 AM 1/11/97 -0500, Steve Jamar wrote:
> >Your students can *easily* convert any file to html for posting to the web.
> >Indeed, MS Word and, I'm sure, Word Perfect have tools which automatically
> >do that for them.  That is, I can save any Word file in html format.
>
> Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
> English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
> 804-289-8302 * dhickey@richmond.edu *
> http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 11:18:55 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Ebonics
 
So--this bit from today's NYT on the Web demonstrates that this, indeed,
has been a tempest caused by bad writing, rather than by bad linguistics or
bad education.  The linguistics and the education seem pretty sound to me,
but the writing--whew!  I guess the Oakland school board has learned a
gigantic object lesson in addressing the audience.  I'd suggest that this
whole controversy would make an interesting case study for a rhetorical
reader, too.
Bill
 
OAKLAND, Calif. -- Hoping to quell the uproar set off by its resolution to
treat black English as a second language in its classrooms, the Oakland
school board will scratch parts of a plan that suggested it would offer
instruction in the tongue that some linguists call ebonics, school
officials said on Monday.
 
 After almost a month of national debate and a weekend of sometimes tense
meetings here, the Oakland schools task  force that introduced the black
English policy adopted by the board on Dec. 18 produced a new resolution on
Sunday  that calls only for the recognition of language differences among
black students in order to improve their proficiency in English.
 
 The amended plan, which also eliminates the earlier proposal's description
of black English as "genetically based," is  expected to be approved by the
Board of Education at a meeting on Wednesday night, the officials said.
 
 "The debate is over," the head of the task force, Sylvester Hodges, said.
"We are hoping that people understand that and will join us."
 
 Officials of the seven-member school board, the task force and the
superintendent's office had insisted for weeks that the furor over their
plan was rooted in some simple misunderstandings. Some of them said on
Monday that the  amendments were not an attempt to change the policy, but
to clarify it.
 
 The officials said they never intended to instruct the 28,000 black
students of the Oakland Unified School District in  ebonics (from the words
"ebony" and "phonics") or what the two resolutions generally refer to as
"African Language  Systems." Rather, they said they want to use the same
tools that are used with students brought up speaking a foreign  language
in order to help black students improve their English-language skills.
 
 "I don't think this will have much impact on what we were really intending
to do," the president of the Board of Education, Jean Quan, said in an
interview. "I think the policy has always been pretty clear. It was the
resolution that  was not very clear."
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 16:48:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Glenn Blalock <GBLALOCK@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 9 Jan 1997 to 10 Jan 1997
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19970114173008.00676d94@urvax.richmond.edu>
 
On Tue, 14 Jan 1997, Dona J. Hickey wrote:
 
> Steve,
>
> I have Word 7 and I don't see in the "save as" options, any "html" format.
> I know Wordperfect has this feature.  Is it that my version of Word just
> doesn't have all the options?
 
You have to visit Microsoft's WWW home and download the "Internet
Assistant" for Word.  Once you install it, you will have the HTML editing
capability.
 
Glenn Blalock
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 15:59:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Donna M. Campbell" <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Organization: Gonzaga EDU
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 9 Jan 1997 to 10 Jan 1997
 
Dona J. Hickey wrote:
>
> Steve,
>
> I have Word 7 and I don't see in the "save as" options, any "html" format.
> I know Wordperfect has this feature.  Is it that my version of Word just
> doesn't have all the options?
>
> Dona Hickey
Dona,
    Internet Assistant for Word 6 needs to be downloaded from
Microsoft's site; I don't know about whether you also need to download
the file for Word 7.  I think the filename is wordia.exe. It didn't come
bundled with the Word 6 package, as far as I know.
 
 
Hope this helps.
 
Donna Campbell
Gonzaga University
campbell@gonzaga.edu
 
>
> At 09:42 AM 1/11/97 -0500, Steve Jamar wrote:
> >Your students can *easily* convert any file to html for posting to the web.
> >Indeed, MS Word and, I'm sure, Word Perfect have tools which automatically
> >do that for them.  That is, I can save any Word file in html format.
>
> Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
> English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
> 804-289-8302 * dhickey@richmond.edu *
> http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jan 1997 19:31:30 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WSWEIGAR <wsweigar@IUSMAIL.IUS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      position announcement
 
          The following appears in the January 10th Chronicle:
 
 
 
     English Composition.  Lecturer in English (Writing),
beginning August, 1997.  Non-tenure line, full-time, annually
renewable appointment (Ten-month, $26,000 plus full benefits).
Course load: 12 hours of writing courses per semester.  Required:
Minimum of an M.A. in English; demonstrated excellence in
teaching a wide range of college writing courses.  Graduate-level
preparation in composition and rhetoric desirable.  Send
application letter, vita, unofficial graduate transcripts, and
three letters of recommendation by February 14, 1997 to: William
Sweigart, Chair, Writing Search Committee, IU Southeast, Human
Resources, Box 96-36, 4201 Grant Line Road, New Albany, IN 47150.
     Located in the Louisville, Kentucky, metropolitan area, IUS
is one of eight degree-granting campuses of Indiana University.
     IUS is committed to a learning environment that actively
seeks to support students, faculty, and staff from diverse
backgrounds.  Consistent with the administration's commitment to
diversity, persons from traditionally underrepresented groups are
strongly encouraged to apply.  IUS is an Affirmative Action/Equal
Opportunity Employer.
 
 
 
 
 
a(hiring):ad.dos
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jan 1997 00:20:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Microsoft's Internet Asst.
 
Thank you, Donna!  I downloaded the Internet Assistant this afternoon (I
have Word 7), and I put it on a disk to upload at home.  Someone here says
this is just as good as the Netscape Gold editor, which I also have.
 
Any opinions out there from those who've used the Internet Asst for Word?
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 03:59 PM 1/14/97 -0800, you wrote:
 
>Dona,
>    Internet Assistant for Word 6 needs to be downloaded from
>Microsoft's site; I don't know about whether you also need to download
>the file for Word 7.  I think the filename is wordia.exe. It didn't come
>bundled with the Word 6 package, as far as I know.
>
>
>Hope this helps.
>
>Donna Campbell
>Gonzaga University
>campbell@gonzaga.edu
>
>>
>> At 09:42 AM 1/11/97 -0500, Steve Jamar wrote:
>> >Your students can *easily* convert any file to html for posting to the web.
>> >Indeed, MS Word and, I'm sure, Word Perfect have tools which automatically
>> >do that for them.  That is, I can save any Word file in html format.
>>
>> Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
>> English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
>> 804-289-8302 * dhickey@richmond.edu *
>> http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
>
 
 
 
 
 
PLEASE NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS!
 
Dona J. Hickey, Associate Professor   dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
 
"An adventure is only an inconvenience rightly considered."  Chesterton
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jan 1997 08:56:44 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: Internet Assistant
 
Dona,
 
Hey there!
 
Word's Internet Assistant and the Netscape Editor are pretty
similar. Word edits tables better. Netscape lets you put in buttons.
 Netscape's editor will also only open HTML files, while Word's will
insert just about any file, making editing of, say InterChange or
MOO transcripts (see http://maine.maine.edu/~psands/f96moo.html for
samples) easier. There are little differences like that, but they
are both essentially the same and adequately functional for what most
of us do.
 
One caveat: both packages add a lot of unnecessary tagging to your
files. So if you're interested in lean-'n-mean files, neither is a
good choice.
 
If, on the other hand, you want WYSIWYG editing and the GUI
interface, both are terrific time savers. And both make the insertion
of graphics, etc., very easy.
 
Pete
 
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu||http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jan 1997 11:22:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Microsoft's Internet Asst.
 
I think Internet Assistant is what we used to create our brand new web site.
It worked beautifully--we are rank beginners at it, and within a week we had a
complete site.  You do everything in Word and you don't ever have to peek at
the html coding if you don't want to.
 
Here's the site (a writing center site):
 
http://www.uwyo.edu/asa/cte/writing.html
 
Jane Nelson
jnelson@uwyo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jan 1997 14:57:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         john e peterson <joepeter@HAMLET.UCS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      ECWCA deadline extended
 
Margaret Marshall, chair of this year's ECWCA conference, has asked me to
announce that the deadline for submission of proposals for the conference
is being extended indefinitely.  In what is evidently a prefiguration of
the technological nightmares awaiting us in the 21st Century, her fax and
her e-mail account are both malfunctioning on the day (today, January 15)
which is the deadline for submission of proposals.  Professor Marshall asks
that anyone trying to submit a proposal by fax or by e-mail either send the
proposal via regular mail, or wait a couple of days and try to resubmit it.
 (Her e-mail account is evidently receiving proposals, but she is unable to
access her account and is not certain, in any case, that all messages are
getting through.  Anyone who has submitted a proposal by e-mail might do
well to resubmit it in a few days.)
 
An announcement about a more definite deadline date will be made in the
near future.
 
John Peterson (joepeter@indiana.edu)
Campuswide Writing Program
Indiana University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jan 1997 20:51:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      E-share?
X-To:         "EPIPHANY-L@gmu.edu" <EPIPHANY-L@gmu.edu>
 
Has anyone used or heard of "E-share?" I understand that it is an
internet conferencing package, similar to hypernews. Some colleagues of
mine plan to experiment with it this semester, and want to work with my
staff from the Writing Center to offer "virtual" support to students as
they develop their projects.
 
I'd appreciate any info you can give me. You can reply to me off-list if
you wish.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jan 1997 10:44:59 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WSWEIGAR <wsweigar@IUSMAIL.IUS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Good BW texts
 
          Thank you very much, Gerri McNenny, for allowing us to think
          clearly about context.  And your specific example is
          wonderfully illustrative.
          Here at Indiana University Southeast (essentially an open
          enrollment institution, given that the state of Indiana does
          not have a community college system) we have been using Bill
          Robinson's TEXTS and CONTEXTS for five years with great
          success with those students we place into preparatory
          courses.  I have already--in posts last year-- sung the
          praises of the book on this listserv, but since David
          mentioned the book again in a recent post, I will underscore
          that it does meet reading needs quite well. (TEXTS AND
          CONTEXTS, Robinson and Tucker, Wadsworth, 3rd edition,
          1997).
 
          Thanks again, Gerri.
 
          Bill Sweigart
William Sweigart, Co-coordinator of Writing
Division of Humanities
Indiana University Southeast
4201 Grant Line Road
New Albany, IN  47150
(812) 941-2652
FAX: (812) 941-2529
wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jan 1997 11:09:06 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WSWEIGAR <wsweigar@IUSMAIL.IUS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      previous post on BW texts
 
          I apologize for sending a recent message to the WPA LISTSERV
          that I intended to send to CBW.  I suppose there's a
          delicious irony in the fact that I focus on context in my
          message.   Maybe we can inject some levity in our
          exchanges for the next couple of days by my
          soliciting accounts of the worst e-mail blunders committed
          by WPAs.
           Bill Sweigart
William Sweigart, Co-coordinator of Writing
Division of Humanities
Indiana University Southeast
4201 Grant Line Road
New Albany, IN  47150
(812) 941-2652
FAX: (812) 941-2529
wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jan 1997 12:38:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         melanie mckay <mckay@BETA.LOYNO.EDU>
Subject:      SUBSCRIBE
 
Is this a listserv for writing program administrators?  If so, please
subscribe me or let me know what message to send.
Thanks.
 Melanie McKay.  Loyola University New Orleans.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jan 1997 21:55:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Administrative Question
 
What policies do you follow when a student fails Comp I and enrolls in
Comp II?
 
Do you require students to repeat Comp I before they enroll in Comp
II?
 
Do you have a procedure for locking students out of the second course
when they fail the first?
 
Or is this an advisor/advisee issue only?
 
How do you handle students who fail the first course and still go on
to take the second course?
 
Thanks for any help that you can offer.
 
Bob Holderer
Placement Director
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 00:36:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
X-To:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <01IEANWUK94I8Y5SD2@edinboro.edu>
 
> On Thu, 16 Jan 1997, Dr. Bob Holderer wrote:
>
> What policies do you follow when a student fails Comp I and enrolls in
> Comp II?  Do you require students to repeat Comp I before they enroll in
> Comp II?  Do you have a procedure for locking students out of the second
> course when they fail the first?  Or is this an advisor/advisee issue
> only?  How do you handle students who fail the first course and still go
> on to take the second course?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bob,
     We went the 'mandatory assessment, mandatory placement' route.
Students are assessed into fyc via Accuplacer.  Whether imperfect or not,
the test determines which students go into basic English/writing,
developmental writing, or conventional freshman writing.  Since first
semester comp. has a rubric-graded outcomes' essay/test, students cannot
register for second semester comp until they can prove they passed first
semester. This may sound like cruel and unusual punishment, but it allows
us to 'just teach' without worrying about things like a student electing
honors' comp when he/she needs intermediate ESL (one of our three campuses
has a 34% second language population).
     In answer to an unasked question, yes we do have to watch our
advisement staff.  Occasionally, an advisor will respond to a coed who
cries at the registration table or a bright international student who
claims he/she has very high marks in mathematics and computer science, so
his/her low grade in comp. 1 must be a fluke.  It doesn't happen all that
often, but when it does, we are then compelled to reverse the
registration.
     Our system may not work in all arenas for political reasons, and I am
aware of conversations we have had on this list regarding student
self-selection; however, mandatory assessment and mandatory placement have
cleaned up our program and have actually improved the quality of our
product.  The colleges and universities with which we articulate and
transfer students also have noticed the improvement.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 00:59:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/16/97 19:58
 
Tough problem. At ASU, a student is not supposed to take 102 before passing
101. One year when I was director, we instituted a computer block to keep
students who did not have a passing grade in 101 from enrolling in 102, but we
forgot about PREREGISTRATION--i.e. early registration that goes on in late
October for the spring semester. NONE of the students currently enrolled in
101 had a passing grade in it at that time, and thus none could preregister
for 102. When the prereg numbers came out, we had almost no one enrolled in
102. Doh! The way it works now is that almost anyone can preregister for 102.
But as soon as fall grades are in and loaded, we do a computer run that checks
all courses, including 102, that have a prerequisite, and students who have
not completed the prerequisite are dropped and informed. (When I said above
that "almost anyone" could enroll in 102, I meant anyone with a passing grade
or transfer credit for 101 or currently enrolled in 101.) Depending upon how
big your program is, I'm not sure its worth all this trouble. Students know
that 101 is a prerequisite for 102 and most of them follow the rules. We also
have an immediate and continuous enrollment policy. Any first year student or
transfer student must determine how much of the comp requirement he/she has to
complete and must enroll in a comp course during the first semester and
continue to enroll in comp courses until the requirement is complete (we do
the same with math). We had too many juniors and seniors in freshman comp.
Students are clearly informed of this policy not only in the catalog but also
in admission documents of various kinds, but we did not build in any computer
blocks. Most follow the rule. Forget 100% compliance with any policy at a big
campus, and avoid setting up expensive, complex, and irritating systems to
deal with what might be a very small problem.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 07:26:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TOM MORRISSEY <MORRISTJ@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      administrative question
 
Date sent:  17-JAN-1997 07:22:42
 
 
At SUNY at Plattsburgh the students' scores on our placement test become
part of the data base.  This prevents them from registering fro the "wrong"
course.  I have access to the data base and can change placements if
necessary.  Likewise, their grades are part of the database.  If a student
fails ENG 100, the computer will not process a registration request for ENG
101.  This is all very fortunate because we have never had success
educating advisors for whom a required course in writing may be viewed as a
detour away from the student's real goal--not all advisors, mind you, but
enough to have prompted us to use technology to solve the problem.
 
Tom Morrissey
Director of Writing
SUNY Plattsburgh
Plattsburgh, NY
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 09:26:52 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
 
Bob,
 
Your question strikes a nerve since I have just dealt with the problem you
mention in an individual case. We have a complex situation since our
university policy defines D grades as passing but not continuation
compentency.  Thus, a student who gets a D should take comp I over again just
like the students with F's.
 
In the past we left it up to the advisors to keep back the students who got
D's or F's, but this system never worked very well.  Lots of advisors never
even considered the problem and students went on to comp II who had  D's or
F's in I.  At least a lot of them did so.  Then, those who had gotten F's in
comp I often had to take it in their senior year since they couldn't graduate
without passing it and they had hoped we had all just forgotten about it.  But
the registrar did do a graduation check and never let students graduate
without passing comp I and II. Those students who had received a D in comp I
just graduated since it was a passing grade.
 
This semester for the first time, the registrar went through all the grades in
comp I and put those students with a D or F back into comp I.  This caused us
to have a large class of comp I and we may have to have two next year.  In
addition, the registrar missed a few students because of clerical error.  Oh
well, the system is not perfect, but we do stumble along with it.
 
Hope this has been of some use. I guess I have sort of rambled on a bit, but I
just had to deal with the student the registrar made an error on and that was
enough to get me fired up.  But clearly not enough to get me organized.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 07:53:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/17/97 07:30
 
A number of people have suggested that it is difficult to get advisors to
enforce prerequisites. Has anyone had any luck in getting instructors to
enforce prerequisites?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 08:46:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97011707533270@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I used to have a devil of a time getting instructors to enforce
prerequisites when I was at UIC, but, as I recall, the advent of telephone
registration solved the problem.  The telephone registration system could
be programmed so that students who had not completed a prerequisite with a
certain grade were not permitted to register for a course.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Fri, 17 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> A number of people have suggested that it is difficult to get advisors to
> enforce prerequisites. Has anyone had any luck in getting instructors to
> enforce prerequisites?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 08:11:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  <01IEANWUK94I8Y5SD2@edinboro.edu>
 
Bob,
We get a list of all failing grades at the end of the semester.  We write
to all of the students who much repeat 101 before taking 102.  We also
notify all of the appropriate 102 teachers so that they can hand letters
in sealed envelopes to students.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Thu, 16 Jan 1997, Dr. Bob Holderer wrote:
 
> What policies do you follow when a student fails Comp I and enrolls in
> Comp II?
>
> Do you require students to repeat Comp I before they enroll in Comp
> II?
>
> Do you have a procedure for locking students out of the second course
> when they fail the first?
>
> Or is this an advisor/advisee issue only?
>
> How do you handle students who fail the first course and still go on
> to take the second course?
>
> Thanks for any help that you can offer.
>
> Bob Holderer
> Placement Director
> Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 10:20:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
 
David wrote,
 
Has anyone had any luck getting instructors to enforce prerequisites?
 
Yes.  when we had a pre-101 course, I circulated alist of students who
had Ds or Fs to all the 101 instructors and told them to inform them to
drop and re-register for 100 again.  Everybody followed instructions.
I think they probably didn't want to have unprepared students to whom
they'd likely have to give an F.  Could be they think I'm hardnosed,
mean, etc. . . .
 
Now we don't have any prerequisites for courses, and don't have remedial
comp.  Instead, we have extra, intensive help built into 101 for those
who need it, and this has worked better for us than the previous
two-semester sequence.  We're in the midst of evluating the end-of
semester writing to compare, and it looks as though these students are
doing better in the one-semester than the previous two-semester set-up.
The instructors tell me they worked harder, and revised assiduously.  and
we don't have to keep track of them anymore.  Everybody's happy.
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 12:11:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DEVITT <devitt@EAGLE.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97011707533270@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
As I wrote privately in response to the original questions, at
the University of Kansas we disenroll from the second course
those who have failed the first course.  So instructors don't
have to deal much with enforcing prerequisites.  Our bigger
problem comes from students never enrolling in the first
course at all, taking the second course first.  We currently
have no way of enforcing prerequisites, so we do depend on
the instructors to discover the problem.  Many students,
though, don't reveal the lack of a prerequisite to the
teacher, so not much can be done at that time.
 
Amy Devitt
 
 
On Fri, 17 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> A number of people have suggested that it is difficult to get advisors to
> enforce prerequisites. Has anyone had any luck in getting instructors to
> enforce prerequisites?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 10:25:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question -Reply
X-To:         eel2@LEHIGH.EDU
 
Ed,
 
Can you give details on how the passing-but-not continuing grading
system works?  If a student gets a D in Eng. 1, for instance, and so has
to repeat it, what happens--does he/she get a new (and one assumes,
improved) grade on the transcript, but credit for one course only?
What's the benefit, and to whom?  I hadn't heard of this system before.
Thanks.
 
An added inquiry to the list:  how common is the policy of setting a
minimum pass grade in freshman comp?  We don't have one, and I'm
wondering whether that's problematic or not.  Does it make sense to
have students who passed the first course with a D work side by side
with students who passed in the A and B range?  Do the less
accomplished students benefit from working with the more
accomplished?  And maybe class size makes a difference, because it
influences how much time the instructor has for individual conferencing.
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 13:47:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question -Reply
 
When I was in graduate school at the University of Tennessee, the system was
such that students could get an A, B, C, or NC (No Credit) for a grade in
101 (and 102?).  I assume they still have that system in place--anyone from
UT (or any other alums) on the list?  Go Vols!
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 10:25 AM 1/17/97 -0800, you wrote:
 
>Can you give details on how the passing-but-not continuing grading
>system works?  If a student gets a D in Eng. 1, for instance, and so has
>to repeat it, what happens--does he/she get a new (and one assumes,
>improved) grade on the transcript, but credit for one course only?
>What's the benefit, and to whom?  I hadn't heard of this system before.
>Thanks.
>
>An added inquiry to the list:  how common is the policy of setting a
>minimum pass grade in freshman comp?  We don't have one, and I'm
>wondering whether that's problematic or not.  Does it make sense to
>have students who passed the first course with a D work side by side
>with students who passed in the A and B range?  Do the less
>accomplished students benefit from working with the more
>accomplished?  And maybe class size makes a difference, because it
>influences how much time the instructor has for individual conferencing.
>
>Jeanne Gunner
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 14:37:40 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97011707533270@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Jan 17, 97 07:53:31 am
 
We require comp 1 and upper-division standing for enrollment in
upper-division comp, but have had the same problem with enforcement.  We
had pretty good luck by asking each instructor to read to the first class
session a statement saying that those who had not met the prerequisites
would not get credit for the course when grad check time came.  The
instructors were cooperative because that put the responsibility on the
student, not the instructor; most students won't gamble on a clerical
error to get them through, though it is more likely than they think.
                                                --Ed White
 
 
 >
> A number of people have suggested that it is difficult to get advisors to
> enforce prerequisites. Has anyone had any luck in getting instructors to
> enforce prerequisites?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 16:02:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
In-Reply-To:  <01IEANWUK94I8Y5SD2@edinboro.edu>
 
On the matter of locking students out of the next course in a sequence
when they have failed the last one, our registration software is pretty
unsophisticated and cannot enforce prerequisites across campus, but we
had a strong WPA when it was implemented, and so we have an eligibility
screen that includes the composition sequence.  Students who are in the
wrong course get marked as inelligible on the enrollment sheets, but we
have staff to oversee the inevitable problems that occur.
 
Thomas Miller
Director of Composition
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 19:04:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Renewable contracts for non-tenure line positions
 
I am in the process of arguing for a removal of a five-year cap on
non-tenure line positions ( all of my writing instructors positions are
non-tenure line or adjunct) at AU.  If others have waged a similar argument
successfully and have non-tenure line positions that can be renewed
indefinitely, I'd appreciate a response off-line to my email address
(beaufor@american.edu) with the specifics of how the position is
structured/nature of the contract, how long you've had these positions in
place, etc.
 
Anne Beaufort
Department of Literature
American University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 17:05:32 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Film and Composition
 
Does anyone know of articles and/or books on the topic of film and
composition?  I'm looking for theoretical or curricular discussion on the
place of film in the teaching of writing.  The MLA has a book on film in the
undergrad curriculum; do you know of more writing-focused
discussions?  Thanks for any information.
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jan 1997 19:34:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@SOLI.INAV.NET>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
 
>Date:    Thu, 16 Jan 1997 21:55:08 -0500
>From:    "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
>Subject: Administrative Question
>
>What policies do you follow when a student fails Comp I and enrolls in
>Comp II?
 
The student must drop Comp II and enroll in another Comp I class.
 
>Do you require students to repeat Comp I before they enroll in Comp
>II?
 
Yes.
 
>Do you have a procedure for locking students out of the second course
>when they fail the first?
 
Students who fail Comp I and are enrolled in Comp II are identified (via
computer) and sent letters telling them to drop II and add I.
 
>Or is this an advisor/advisee issue only?
 
No.
 
>How do you handle students who fail the first course and still go on
>to take the second course?
 
All instructors receive "monitor reports" (again, computer printout) for
their students by the first day of class that indicate test scores,
placement info, and any grades in previous comp courses.  Someone still in
Comp II with an F in Comp I is sent immediately to the English Dept. office
to drop II and add I.
 
 
J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 08:21:01 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition
In-Reply-To:  Your message of "Fri, 17 Jan 1997 17:05:32 PST."
              <s2dfb176.057@mailer.scu.edu>
 
There were some textbooks in the 70's on writing about film, but
I do not think that any of them are still in print.  They seem to
have been replaced by writing textbooks focusing on the larger topic of
popular culture, but almost always including sections on film.
 
Les Perelman
MIT
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 08:14:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition
 
Jeanne Gunner wrote:
>
> Does anyone know of articles and/or books on the topic of film and
> composition?
 
William V. Costanzo's _Reading the Movies: Twelve Great Films on Video
and How to Teach Them_ (NCTE 1992) does have a section on "Film in the
English Class" and its discussions of each of the twelve films includes
good "Questions for Reflection," bibliographies, and "Topics for Further
Study."  It's the most useful text I've seen for a beginning or
intermediate composition and film course.  The twelve films covered are
_Citizen Kane_, _On the Waterfront_, _Rebel Without a Cause_, _Mr. Smith
Goes to Washington_, _The Grapes of Wrath_, _Modern Times_, _The Birds_,
_Singin' in the Rain_, _Sugar Cane Alley_, _Do the Right Thing_, and
_Awakenings_.
 
For a (lengthy but readable) theoretical discussion of writing/rhetoric
and film, see David Bordwell's _Making Meaning: Inference and Rhetoric
in the Interpretation of Cinema_ (Harvard UP 1989).
 
Dave Blakesley
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley            Department of English
Associate Professor,       Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Rhetoric and Composition   Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
DBLAKE@SIU.EDU             618/453-6830
************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 09:50:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TOM MORRISSEY <MORRISTJ@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTION
 
Date sent:  18-JAN-1997 09:40:10
 
 
At Plattsburgh we have a two-semester freshman level sequence.  About 10-
15% of students need to take the first course, ENG 100.  All must take ENG
101.  A C grade is required to satisfy the all-college requirement.  The
results of our placement test become part of the database, which means that
students are blocked from taking the second course until they earn a C
grade.
 
The C grade requirement was passed by our Faculty Senate in order to signal
to students that barely passing basic writing or composition is not
adequate preparation for college writing.  The advantage for instructors is
that we can give students a D or C- and thus give them an extra semester.
Under the old system the only way to require the student to retake the
course was to give a failing grade, which could jeopardize the student in a
number of unpleasant ways.
 
Since the exam grades were computerized, we have avoided to a large extent
the problem of advisors who don't think writing courses are important.  Of
course, some of them still urge students to put off the requirement or to
take the course somewhere else, presumably at a place where C's are easier
to get.  Theoretcally, student MUST take ENG 100 until they pass it, but in
reality no one is going to mess up a schedule in order to put a student in
one of the few available sections, not when budget cuts have limited
student choices so much.
 
There are plenty of problems with our program, but placement works pretty
smoothly and the C grade has had some advantages.
 
Tom Morrissey
Director of Writing
SUNY Plattsburgh
Plattsburgh, NY
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 09:18:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Ebonics--Toni Cook interview
X-To:         ads-l@uga.cc.uga.edu, hel-l@ebbs.english.vt.edu
 
The following is from tomorrow's SF Chronicle, and offers more insight into
the ebonics affair.
Dennis
________________________________________________________________________
 
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 Sunday, January 19, 1997 =B7 Page 3/Z1        =A91997 San Francisco Chronic=
le
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
SUNDAY INTERVIEW -- Opening Pandora's Box
The Oakland school board member principally responsible for the
controversial resolution on ebonics reflects on several weeks of turmoil
 
Nanette Asimov, Chronicle Staff Writer
 
        Meet the woman who, in a manner of speaking, introduced
        ebonics to the world. Toni Cook didn't invent the word -- it
        was coined some 15 years ago by linguists who thought the
        blend of ``ebony'' and ``phonics'' sounded better than
        ``black English.''
 
        But it was Cook who prodded her fellow trustees on the
        Oakland public school board to unanimously support the
        nation's first education policy recognizing ebonics as the
        ``primary language'' of many students, and comparing their
        language needs with those of immigrant children.
 
        The resolution, approved December 18, was developed by a
        task force of about three dozen community leaders who spent
        months trying to understand why African American pupils are
        failing at such an alarming rate in Oakland -- and in school
        districts nationwide.
 
        Suddenly, critics around the country were calling Cook a
        ``racist'' for the resolution's wording. Others -- black,
        white, liberal and conservative -- condemned its ideas,
        arguing that ebonics is not a separate language, but slang.
        Meanwhile, the Los Angeles and Compton school boards are
        considering similar resolutions. Now Cook tells the story of
        ebonics, and how she came to be at the center of a national
        debate about language, race and the education of African
        American children.
        -------------------------------------------------------------
        Q: Other than making a lot of people mad, what have you done
        here? A: I've sounded a bell that everyone is talking about.
        We got a call from Amsterdam, and another one from South
        Africa. I'm finding that more people are becoming anywhere
        from supportive to understanding about this.
 
        Q: Has anyone given you serious trouble? A: Someone called
        from a radio talk show and played real raw, racist stuff
        live and on air. My reaction to the first flood of phone
        calls (on my answering machine) was to deep-six every call.
 
        Q: Why?
 
        A: I was broadsided by the controversy. I didn't get home
        (from the board meeting) until 2 a.m. and I didn't listen to
        any news the next day because I didn't think anything we did
        was newsworthy. I'm just thinking, ``I can't function.'' So
        I get up and make the call (to my job at the San Francisco
        Housing Authority): ``I'm not coming.'' Then Edgar, our
        board's assistant, calls and says, ``Can you come over?'' I
        said, ``Edgar, I'm trying to put a lie together about why
        I'm not going to work.'' He said, ``All hell has broken
        loose on the resolution.'' I said, ``What resolution?'' He
        said, ``The one put out by the African American task force.
        The mayor's on a rampage.''
 
        Q: Why was (Mayor) Elihu Harris so mad? A: I used to work
        for Elihu. He could be mad at anything! And when I got
        there, he had already gone off to (Superintendent) Carolyn
        Getridge. And he asked me, ``Do you know what you have done?
        I'm getting calls from everybody in the world! This is
        embarrassing to Oakland! You all have adopted a policy
        that's going to teach black English!'' I said, ``Elihu, I
        know you're cheap, but do you have television? Did you watch
        the school board meeting last night? We meant you no ill
        will in terms of your challenges with the city. But our kids
        are being ridiculed if they speak standard English -- `Ugh,
        you talk like a white girl!' So this is the problem we're
        faced with, and this is how we're going to deal with it.''
        Elihu kind of calmed down a little and began to focus on why
        we did it like we did it.
 
        Q: What did you do and why did you do it? A: I asked the
        superintendent to form a task force to look at the
        performance of African American kids. Since I've been on the
        board, dropout rates, suspensions, expulsions, truancy --
        all have gone up for African American kids. But enrollment
        in the gifted and talented program and presence in college-
        bound, honors and advanced-placement classes were not
        proportionate to black enrollment, which is 53 percent.
 
        Q: What about special education? A: Of 5,000 kids in that,
        71 percent are African American. And they were in there for
        ``causing disruption.'' Q: Aren't special education classes
        supposed to be for students who are disabled or have
        learning disabilities? A: Yes. And you have to have a
        referral to be placed in the program. The referrals
        disproportionately were because of a ``language
        deficiency.''
 
        Q: What's that? A: When you really dug down, it's that they
        weren't writing or speaking standard English. We found there
        were white and black teachers making referrals. And white
        and black principals -- disproportionately black -- saying
        yes. So when the task force began to talk with teachers, it
        was like, ``Well, we don't have any strategies for these
        kids.'' The only one they had was the (state's) Standard
        English Proficiency Program for a few teachers who got that
        training.
 
        Q: So what did you do? A: You know, there's an old guy who
        comes to the board meetings named Oscar Wright. He came to
        every board meeting until his wife died about a year ago.
        And he would stand with those trembling hands and talk about
        the performance of African American kids -- test scores,
        truancy -- and he said, ``I see having four black board
        members has made no difference in what these kids are
        doing.''
 
        And we hung our heads, because it was true! We had a crisis
        situation and we kept coming up with old ways. Or ways that
        were so homogenized they didn't really wake anybody up.
 
        Q: So you decided to wake everyone up? You've succeeded
        there, at least. And your problem isn't unique to Oakland,
        is it? Low academic performance seems epidemic among urban
        African American students. A: That's right. We have found,
        because of this firestorm, that administrators, teachers --
        everybody -- is calling the superintendent to say, ``You
        guys have 53 percent African American kids? We've got 80
        percent.'' East Orange, NJ., Washington, D.C., Philadelphia,
        Chicago . . .
 
        Q: You're saying that test scores will go up as African
        American students begin speaking standard English? A: Yes.
        Which ultimately means -- more critically -- that they can
        go from high school to college if that's their choice. You
        can no longer drop your kid off in kindergarten and expect
        to pick him up in the 12th grade with a diploma that means
        he's ready for college. We should quit making these promises
        that we're going to do that by adding health programs, and
        all those other kinds of things. That is not about
        education. I know they need all that, but there isn't any
        education strategy here. When it's directed to African
        American kids, it's basically the assumption that we have to
        control them before we can educate them.
 
        Q: You don't feel that way? A: No. Q: How can you teach a
        kid who's out of control -- whether threatening a teacher or
        just making noise? A: Teachers need the teaching and
        learning tools to know how to communicate with these
        youngsters to capture their attention. We have some kids
        with a proven record of suspension in the third grade, and
        they're going like this (waves wildly) in the math class!
        I've seen that at some of our schools in the deepest parts
        of the flatlands.
 
        Q: Are you saying their teachers caught their attention
        because they spoke ebonics? A: What they knew was how to
        hear the child, listen to the child, correct the child, and
        make the child feel good about being corrected. These are
        teachers who have been through our Standard English
        Proficiency Program.
 
        Q: Give me an example. A: Well, I go to classes to read to
        the kids. Everybody knows Dr. Seuss, so I made the
        presumption that I could read a page and the child would
        read a page. I found two things: Either the kids could not
        read, or they could read, but the words they pronounced were
        definitely not on that piece of paper.
 
        Q: What were they saying? A: -ing's left off of words,
        consonants left off words, and you begin to think: ``Does
        this kid have dyslexia? Half the word is falling off.'' And
        then I went to Prescott Elementary, and I noticed that in
        (teacher) Carrie Secret's class, where most of the kids are
        from the housing projects, they were excited about learning.
        They could read, and tell you what they had read, had great
        diction, good reasoning skills. And this was the third
        grade.
 
        Q: You're saying that the kids in this class had better
        diction than kids in other classes with the same background?
        A: Yes. And I began to ask Carrie Secret, ``What are you
        doing differently?'' She told me about the Standard English
        Proficiency Program. So when a kid did not make the -ing
        sound, or left off a consonant or made a word singular when
        it should be plural, or plural when it should be singular,
        Carrie would repeat back to the young people until they
        began to hear the correct word.
 
        Q: How did she do it? A: The child says, ``I'm going wif my
        mother.'' Or, ``I'm goin home.'' She says, ``Where?'' And
        the child says, ``I'm going to go home.''
 
        Q: When you heard children speaking standard English, you
        were thrilled. You're sounding like the critics of your own
        ebonics resolution. A: Standard English is (necessary) to go
        to a four-year college, to being accepted in an
        apprenticeship program, to understanding the world of
        technology, to communicating. We owe it to our kids to give
        them the best that we've got.
 
        Q: There's great disagreement over black English as a
        language, language ``pattern'' or just street slang. What is
        black English? A: All I know is that it's not slang. The
        linguists call that ``lazy English.'' But our children come
        to school with this language pattern. Go back to what they
        call the Negro spiritual: ``I'm going to lay my 'ligion
        down.'' That was the code song that got you your ticket on
        the Underground Railroad. It's the way the words were used.
        So they might have thought we were old dumb slaves, but it
        served a purpose. It was communication.
 
        Q: Do some parents and children resist speaking standard
        English because they really see it as white English? A: I
        don't think they consciously resist. My youngest daughter
        has had that criticism: ``You talk like a white girl.'' It's
        another way of saying, ``How come you don't sound like us?''
        It hurts to be accused of that. When I was a girl, it was a
        goal to speak standard English, not a ridicule. I have no
        idea how that changed.
 
        Q: Why don't children automatically know standard English,
        since they hear it all the time on television and at school?
        A: Two things. African Americans whose economic status and
        exposure is closer to that of the Huxtables have the
        exposure to work with the youngsters, and teach them about
        the ``two-ness'' of the world they're involved in. But some
        schools are located in very depressed areas, have a primary
        population of African Americans on a fixed income. They see
        very little, the young people are exposed to very little,
        and there isn't a whole lot of reason in the home -- this is
        just my guess -- to adopt the behavior of duality.
 
        Q: Do you believe that the language pattern of black English
        is genetic? A: It's ancestral. ``Genetic'' doesn't say ``in
        your blood, in your biology.'' It says, ``in the
        beginning!''
 
        Q: Following that logic, why don't other ethnic groups use
        the grammar of their immigrant ancestors? A: No other group
        in America, outside the Native American, ever had to grope
        (as we did) with the new language. If you didn't get off the
        Good Ship Lollypop speaking English, learning it was
        exacerbated by the fact that you had to sneak to teach
        yourself. Then if you stay together in an isolated,
        segregated environment, the language pattern persists over
        time.
 
        Q: And yet there are millions of African Americans who speak
        with no trace of ebonics. A: And there are an awful lot of
        second- and third-generation Chinese who speak perfect
        English, but when they go home to grandmother, they make the
        switch.
 
        Q: And many African Americans don't. Is this an issue of
        class? A: In some instances, it is class. You know, having
        come from a family of educators, it was a symbol of your
        ability to speak the King's English. I remember my mother
        telling me the tragedy is that as those kids became
        comfortable with the tools of the middle class, one of which
        was language, they began to turn their backs on their
        parents. They were embarrassed about their language style.
 
        Q: This is the traditional immigrant experience. What's
        unusual is for children to cling to the language patterns of
        their elders. A: Here is where it's confusing to some, but
        to others, I think they have ulterior motives.
 
        Q: What's the ulterior motive? A: The English Only campaign.
        We talked informally among the school board members. Be
        careful, don't get caught up in the English Only campaign.
 
        Q: And the ulterior motive is the anti-affirmative action
        movement? A: The funding is from the same platform.
        Right-wing America. It used to be that we'd just simply say
        it was racism. But now they are so sophisticated that it's
        about being anti-black, anti-Jewish, anti-immigrant, anti
        anything that's not Christian. Anti-urban, anti-female, I
        mean they just kind of took everybody and just threw us all
        over there together. We have no allies over there. None
        whatsoever.
 
        Q: If nothing else, you've gotten them to add anti-ebonics
        to the list. But you've also gotten many people on your
        side, haven't you? A: I'd love to be able to tell you how we
        plotted and planned to become the topic of everybody's
        conversation in the world. That's dis honest. It took me by
        surprise.
 
        Q: You had been very opposed to changing any of the
        controversial wording in your resolution -- that ebonics is
        ``genetically based,'' for instance, and that students will
        be taught ``in ebonics.'' Yet you changed your mind. What
        happened? A: Sometimes you have to look: Are you winning the
        battle but losing the war? The African American Task Force
        met (for about 10 hours) last week and got no closure on the
        word ``genetics.'' Then Oscar Wright, the old man of the
        group, said, ``If removal of this word will heal the pain of
        the African American community, then remove the word.'' When
        that old man gave the word, we moved on. I felt fine about
        that. I would have stayed on course, but the village said to
        do things differently.
 
        Q: Did you grow up speaking ebonics? A: No, but I heard it.
        You've got to think about coming up in a segregated time. In
        1954, when the school desegregation decision came, I was 10.
        But the more I think about it, the more I think about how
        blessed I've been. Both of my parents had graduate degrees.
        My dad was a dentist. My mom was a linguist with the
        National Security Agency. We were never quite sure what she
        really did. We knew she spoke perfect Russian. We used to
        say Mom was a spy for the FBI. And we always thought that
        Mommy was the smartest thing we ever saw.
 
        Q: So language and politics were always entwined in your
        family? A: Everyone in my family, whether it was Mom or Dad,
        they were always crusaders. You never earned the right to
        snub your nose at anybody based on speech patterns. I
        remember a time we went down the street, and a drunk said
        something to my sister Twink, and she laughed. Mom gave her
        a backhand, and said, ``That man meant nothing but to be
        kind. Go back and say: `How do you do, sir?' She was
        serious. My mother was 4-foot-9, and 89 pounds, boy. And she
        spoke perfect English.
 
        Q: Did you send your own children to private schools? A:
        Both (religious and public) schools. I have two girls.
        Arlene, 31, is teaching in San Francisco. Leslie will be 33
        this year. They got exposed to some things in all
        environments. But only in California was the diversity. Here
        they've got everybody. I like that. This is real.
 
        Q: California's diversity is unusual even in America, isn't
        it? A: But that's the advantage. That's the gift. If we are
        really taking pride in the diversity, is it not important
        that we know something about everything that makes us
        Americans? Because the tragedy is that really, multicultural
        curricula in our schools are predicated in the philosophy
        of, ``Can't we all get along?''
 
        I don't care whether we all get along. I care whether you
        respect me and know something about me. All of our kids have
        some uniqueness, some gift, culturally. But we have no idea
        about that.
 
        Q: Why is that the job of teachers? Why isn't that the job
        of parents and neighbors and friends? A: It's all of our
        jobs. But I think what this (ebonics issue) does is show we
        are a long way from being a multicultural society. Somehow,
        talking about anything African American makes people very
        tight- lipped and angry, and wondering, ``Am I being
        politically correct?'' Our prejudice comes out.
 
        Q: Or our ignorance? A: Yeah. If you ever want to see how
        segregated our schools are, go to the teachers' lounge. Very
        segregated. We are all operating from a state of ignorance.
 
        Q: How will the Oakland school board pay for expanding this
        program to teach standard English?
 
        A: The program is now paid for by federal Title I money. So
        we'll move money from other Title I programs that are less
        effective, and into this one, which makes more sense. And
        we'll evaluate how well it's going.
 
        Q: In Los Angeles, school board member Barbara Boudreaux
        said she will try to get federal funding if the board
        approves her ebonics resolution. Will Oakland do the same?
        A: It's a useless fight. Those bilingual kids don't get
        enough money already. Besides, those are federally mandated
        funds. When you start using those funds for other than what
        the law mandates, you get into a very dangerous zone called
        ``sup planting.'' That is not our goal.
 
        Q: And that's illegal? A: Hell, yes.
 
        Q: Was your resolution a trial balloon for bilingual funds
        that Riley did not go for? A: No. There was never any intent
        on the part of the board to ask for bilingual funds. No. The
        intent is to expand the Standard English Proficiency
        Program. A: I know, I looked for it on the Web site and I
        didn't see it, either. I don't understand why.
 
        Q: Is it because the resolution didn't stand on its own
        until the board prepared to change its controversial wording
        on Wednesday? A: For me it always stood on its own. But it
        was getting to be ugly -- which black leader can we find to
        kick y'all in the butt now? They were not focusing on the
        problems of kids that brought us to this point.
 
        While Rome is burning, we're trying to figure out whether
        the song we're singing is politically correct. But now that
        we've gotten past the wordsmithing, it's time to roll up our
        sleeves and do the work. We've got a class that is getting
        ready to graduate and may not even have a grade- point
        average of 1.8! Rome is burning, folks. It's burning! I
        don't know how much more pitiful we've got to get.
        -------------------------------------------------------------
 
        TONI COOK
 
        -- 1944: Born January 14, Denver, Colorado; grew up in
        Washington, D.C. area.
 
        -- 1970: B.A. in history, UCLA. Graduates with honors.
 
        -- 1973: M.A. in urban planning, UCLA. Graduates with
        honors.
 
        -- 1973: National finalist in White House Fellowship
        program.
 
        -- 1976: Lead advance for Jimmy Carter's presidential
        campaign. -- 1981-84: Associate Dean of Howard University's
        School of Architecture & Planning, in Washington, D.C. --
        1984: National director of advance for Jesse Jackson's
        presidential campaign. -- 1989-91: Aide to then-Assemblyman
        Elihu Harris. -- 1990: Elected to Oakland Board of
        Education. -- 1994: Re-elected to Oakland Board of
        Education. -- 1995: Joins the San Francisco Housing
        Authority as community services coordinator for the federal
        Hope 6 program to replace housing projects with affordable
        housing and provide residents with a variety of social
        services.
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Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 11:12:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Film and Composition -Reply
 
Jeanne;
 
Allyn and Bacon just last week sent me a copy of Gary Thompson's
"Rhetoric Through Media" which I haven't had a chance to look too
closely at.  There seems to be interesting work on film in the book
(one of the section headings is "Reading Die Hard").  There is good
work on reading ads and television as well as some neat stuff on the
gaze.  It is a composition textbook at heart, however, and there is
lots of good writing instruction/assignment throughout.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"I'm not a vegetarian because I love animals; I'm a vegetarian
because I hate plants."  --A. Whitney Brown.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 12:05:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition
 
Jeanne,
I suggest that you contact Diana George at Michigan Tech, who has done some
work in this area.  Diana's sometimes on this list, but she's on leave.
For a related article, you might see
 
Shoos, Diane, Diana George, and Joseph Comprone.  "Twin Peaks and the Look
of Television:  Visual Literacy in the Writing Class."  JAC 13.2 (Fall
1993):  459-476.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jan 1997 15:37:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DEVITT <devitt@EAGLE.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Renewable contracts for non-tenure line positions
In-Reply-To:  <v01510106af05c30b9e10@[147.9.55.62]>
 
I hope, Anne, that you will summarize what you learn privately for
the list later.  I also am interested in how people have established
continuing but non-tenured positions.
 
Amy Devitt
devitt@eagle.cc.ukans.edu
 
On Fri, 17 Jan 1997, Anne Beaufort wrote:
 
> I am in the process of arguing for a removal of a five-year cap on
> non-tenure line positions ( all of my writing instructors positions are
> non-tenure line or adjunct) at AU.  If others have waged a similar argument
> successfully and have non-tenure line positions that can be renewed
> indefinitely, I'd appreciate a response off-line to my email address
> (beaufor@american.edu) with the specifics of how the position is
> structured/nature of the contract, how long you've had these positions in
> place, etc.
>
> Anne Beaufort
> Department of Literature
> American University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 19 Jan 1997 13:25:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim McGee <mcgee@TCNJ.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition
In-Reply-To:  <s2dfb176.057@mailer.scu.edu>
 
Jeanne,
        You might look at
 
Chatman, Seymour. Story and Discourse. Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1978.
 
> Does anyone know of articles and/or books on the topic of film and
> composition?  I'm looking for theoretical or curricular discussion on the
> place of film in the teaching of writing.
 
Chatman is now emeritus at Berkeley Rhetoric and used to direct the
Composition Pedagogy there while also working as a narratologist
interested in the topic of turning texts into films.
 
Also, a quick Web search yielded, among others, an URL for a page called:
 
The GMU Writing Center Guide to Writing about Film
 
http://osf1.gmu.edu/~wcenter/film.html
 
  The MLA has a book on film in the
> undergrad curriculum; do you know of more writing-focused
> discussions?  Thanks for any information.
 
Tim McGee
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jan 1997 14:07:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lisa J. McClure" <lisam@SIU.EDU>
X-To:         WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU, RHETNT-L@MIZZOU1.missouri.edu
 
Greetings!  (Apologies for cross listings.  Please forward to
the appropriate person at your institution.  Thank you.)
 
I am embarking on a new longterm study through which I wish to
explore how we train new writing instructors to evaluate and grade
student writing.  This project will take several years and will
gradually become more detailed and complex.  Below I've outlined
how I conceive of the project at this time.  (BTW, this study was
designed long before the fall's extended discussion on grading
occurred; in fact, I'll be presenting some of it at the CCCC's
RNF workshop in March.)
 
If you would be willing to complete the survey aspect of this project,
I can send the survey to you via e-mail or snail mail (whichever you'd
prefer) (Sorry, I don't have the capability to set this up as a form
on line.)  The survey consists of about 20 questions, some of which
will require brief responses, others of which will require a little more.
As a WPA, I'd say I could respond to the survey in less than 2 hours,
although some may wish to take longer.  I would appreciate your
participation and look forward to reading about and sharing what I
learn from the project.  Thank you in advance for your help.
 
 
Lisa J. McClure
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale
 
 
-----
                        Initiating the Unwashed:
        Training New Writing Instructors to Evaluate Student Writing
 
As a Writing Program Administrator of a large writing program which relies
solely on graduate teaching assistants to teach writing classes and
consequently as the person responsible for training and monitoring their
teaching, I have been working over the past six years to develop a training
program which is both comprehensive and effective.
 
One of the more difficult aspects of that program and indeed of teaching
writing in general is the evaluation--more specifically, grading--of student
essays.  Through this project I will explore the methods various programs
are using to train their personnel as well as the consequences of that training.
 
Grading student essays, in the least, is a dubious endeavor.  Therefore, I
want to understand more than just the overt training strategies used; I want
to explore the sub- and hidden agendas in our efforts to train the next
generation of writing teachers.
 
I see this as a long-term project which I will complete in several steps:
 1)     Surveys requesting information about how writing programs train their
personnel to evaluate/grade student writing.
 2)     Interviews of WPAs from several programs requesting additional
information about their training procedures and their assessment of that
training.
 3)     Observations of training programs in action (provided appropriate
funding can be secured) and follow-up interviews of trainees concerning
their reflections on the training (both immediate and long-term).
 4)     Review of sets of graded essays from instructors from different programs.
 5)     Grading sessions requiring writing instructors from several programs to
evaluate a common set of essays.
 6)     Review and triangulation of data by self and others.
-----
 
***********************************************************************
* "Don't compromise yourself.  You are all you've got."  Janis Joplin *
***********************************************************************
 
Lisa J. McClure
Associate Professor, English
Area Head, Rhetoric & Composition
Director, First-Year Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
phone:   (618)453-6811
fax:     (618)453-3253
e-mail:  LISAM@SIU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jan 1997 16:16:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ronald Heckelman <ron@BASIL.STTHOM.EDU>
Subject:      need help with sources
X-cc:         wac-l@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
 
Friends.
 
Could any one share references to articles, chapters, studies which report
research showing that college student writing competence tends to decline
after fresh and soph years unless it is reinforced with Writing (Intensive)
courses during the last 2 years?
 
I am currently trying to implement junior year W courses as part of our WAC
Program and would like to bolster the bibliography I have available for
doubtful colleages.
 
Thank you,
 
Ron Heckelman
Dir. of Writing
Univ. of St. Thomas
Houston, TX 77006
 
ron@basil.stthom.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jan 1997 16:10:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      need help with sources
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/20/97 15:16
 
Ron, there was an interesting discussion of this issue on this very list not
too long ago. One thread of the discussion called into question Kitzhaber's
study, which is the one most often cited as demonstrating that students'
writing skills declined after the first or second year. Kitzhaber did not
really control for the increased difficulty of the writing tasks that students
face as they progress thru college, and he may well have been comparing apples
to oranges. He might have demonstrated, instead, that students' writing skills
do not keep pace with the increasingly difficult writing tasks they face if
they do not continue to write in their college course. I think, in many ways,
this is a more credible claim and a more important concept to support WAC.
Anyone remember when and where that discussion took place on here?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 08:51:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition
In-Reply-To:  <s2dfb176.057@mailer.scu.edu>
 
Jeanne,
 
In addition to the excellent suggestions from David Blakesly and others,
you might also see whether this is still around:  _The Elements of Writing
about Literature and Film_ by McMahan, Funk, and Day (New York: Macmillan,
1988), a "slim text [containing] the essentials for undrstanding and
writing about literature and film....Everthing beginning students need to
know in order to appreciate and write well about literature and film is
here, clearly explained and abundantly illustrated"...in 130 pages!  (This
is not an endorsement and I haven't used it; I merely pulled if from my
shelf to respond.)
 
Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 11:24:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lalicker, William B." <wlalicker@WCUPA.EDU>
Subject:      Call for Papers and Proposals
 
CALL FOR PAPERS AND PROPOSALS
 
Submissions are invited for a collection of articles examining the
connections and conflicts between literature and composition in the academy.
 We request articles from faculty, graduate students, other scholars, and
administrators.  The collection is tentatively titled Composition,
Literature, and the Goals of English Studies:  Histories and Futures for the
Academy.  We envision the volume being divided into three sections.
 
Part I, "Histories and Realities," will explore current departmental
structures and histories.  Articles may include discussions of, for example,
the following subjects:
 
     *How We Got Here:  A Brief History of Departments of English, 1870-1995
     *Changing Definitions of Scholarship, Teaching, and Service
     *Composition and Literature in the Dual Agenda of the Department
     *General Education versus the Tradition of Specialization
     *Material Conditions:  The Pink-Collar Ghetto Moves to Campus
     *The Dilbert Effect:  The Status of Cyberscholars, CAI Gurus, and Other
Technophiles
     *Case Studies and Anecdotal Histories
 
Part II will explore how we deal with the realities of existing departmental
structures--or, as we call it, "Responding to Realities:  Stories of War,
Peace, Love, and Death."  The section will include articles on, for
instance, these subjects:
 
     *Establishing Epistemological Connections between Composition and
Literature
     *The Case for Cooperation:  Institutional Power in the Age of
Downsizing
     *The Case for Departmental Secession;  or, If You Don't Like the Rules,
Take Your Ball and Play  Somewhere Else
     *The Case for War:  The Revolution from Within
 
Finally, Part III, "Dreaming the Future," will include speculative articles
on subjects such as these:
 
     *Student, Academy, and Society:  The Relative Roles of Literature and
Composition
     *Approaches to Solving the Hierarchy of Subdisciplines
     *From Caste System to Collegiality:  Reexamining Rank and
Specialization
     *Virtual Common Ground:  The Role of the Internet in the Future of
English Studies
     *Hypertextualizing English Studies
     *Models for the Future
 
Editors of the volume are William Lalicker (Ph.D., University of
Washington), Director of Composition at West Chester University of
Pennsylvania;  and Mark Gellis (Ph.D., Purdue University), Assistant
Professor of English at the South Dakota School of Mines and Technology.
  Lalicker's recent work includes articles and papers on rhetorical theory,
writing assessment, and writing program administration.  Gellis's recent
work includes articles focusing on professional writing pedagogy,
computer-assisted writing instruction, and rhetorical criticism.
 
Deadline for submission of papers is June 15, 1997 (proposals preferred
earlier).  Please include disk and hard copies of your submissions.  Any
format will do, but Word for Windows, WordPerfect, AmiPro 3.0, and/or ASCII
are preferred.  Please send submissions to:
 
William Lalicker, Dept. of English, West Chester Univ., West Chester, PA
19383;  e-mail: wlalicker@wcupa.edu
or to
Mark Gellis, Dept. of Humanities, South Dakota School of Mines and
Techology, Rapid City, SD 57702;  e-mail:  mgellis@silver.sdsmt.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 10:25:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim McGee <mcgee@TCNJ.EDU>
Subject:      Re: need help with sources
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97012016102180@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Mon, 20 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Ron, there was an interesting discussion of this issue on this very list not
> too long ago. One thread of the discussion called into question Kitzhaber's
> study,
 
> Anyone remember when and where that discussion took place on here?
>
David,
        I was able to find a reference to the discussion in a message I
saved, but not the discussion itself. Sometime before dec. 06 Sue McCloud
had forwarded the recent discussion to Richard Haswell whose reply she
forwarded to the list under the Subject Re: asking advice.
 
Tim McGee
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 10:54:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
 
Rosemary:
 
I'm intrigued by the system you describe at your school.  What sort of extra
help gets built into your course?  Does it carry extra credit?  Who provides
it?  And, finally, do you have a fair number of ESL writers?
 
Stony Brook is in the process of deciding whether to add and where to add a
second semester.  I'm arguing for that semester to be at the junior level;
others want it at the freshman level.  As a compromise, your system might
have some merit for us.  Our problem, I think, with putting everyone into the
same class right at the beginning is that we have such a large ESL
population: as many as 28% of our entering students tell us that the language
in their home is not English.
 
Still, your system sounds interesting.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 12:25:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Lisa McClure's posting
 
Lisa McClure wrote:
>I am embarking on a new longterm study through which I wish to
>explore how we train new writing instructors to evaluate and grade
>student writing.  This project will take several years and will
>gradually become more detailed and complex.  Below I've outlined
>how I conceive of the project at this time.  (BTW, this study was
>designed long before the fall's extended discussion on grading
>occurred; in fact, I'll be presenting some of it at the CCCC's
>RNF workshop in March.)
 
Lisa, I suggest you contact Anne Enquist, at Seattle University, at
<ame@seattleu.edu>.  Anne is a writing specialist who has written several
pieces about this kind of work in the law school setting;  I think you
might find her a useful resource.  You might also look at Breland and Hart,
"Defining Legal Writing: An Empirical Analysis of the Legal Memorandum"
(Law School Admission Council 1994).
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 12:23:59 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: need help with sources
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.95.970121101847.21201B-100000@beast>; from "Tim
              McGee" at Jan 21, 97 10:25 am
 
HI there Harold.  I got home late and put off listening to my messages until
even later.  Of COURSE I will write for you.  Gladly.  With absolutely no
reservation and all that.  Get the form to me.  EH
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 09:36:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition -Reply
 
David,
 
Thanks so much for the references--I don't know how I missed the
Costanzo and will get a copy immediately.  I appreciate your help.
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 09:38:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Film and Composition -Reply -Reply
 
Kelly,
 
I'll call our Allyn and Bacon rep and ask for a copy.  It sounds well worth
looking at.  Thanks for the information.
 
Jeanne
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 09:41:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition -Reply
 
Doug,
 
Thanks for the information on Diana, and I'll check out the JAC article.
 
The latest issue of WPA looks great.  I hope your staff problems have
been resolved.
 
Jeanne
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 09:43:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition -Reply
 
Tim,
 
Thanks for the very useful information.  I rarely surf the net, but your
message gives me the motivation to do more of that--it's all very helpful.  I
appreciate your assistance.
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 09:44:54 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Film and Composition -Reply
 
Marty,
 
Thanks for the reference--I'll follow up on it.  I appreciate the help.
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 11:56:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ann Feldman <feldman@UIC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Training Teaching Assistants in the Sciences to Design First
              Year Writing Courses-- Query
X-cc:         dwink@uic.edu
 
Most of our teaching assistants come from the humanities. I'd like to
develop a program in which teaching assistants from the sciences could
design sections of our two required writing courses. If you are involved in
such work or know of others who are could you let me know. Feel free to
respond either on the list or to me personally. Thanks in advance. Ann Feldman
 
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
--------------------
 
                                       Ann Merle Feldman
 
                        Associate Professor of English
 
       and Director of the Composition Program
 
                       University of Illinios at Chicago
 
                       (m/c 162) 2001 University Hall
 
                                     601 S. Morgan Street
 
                                  Chicago, Illinios  60607
 
                                             (312) 413-2249
feldman@uic.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 11:01:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Training Teaching Assistants in the Sciences to Design First
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/21/97 10:55
 
Ann, we tried recruiting TAs from the science for our WAC program at ASU, but
it is generally not in the science students' best interest, as far as career
goes, to be involved in anything other than a faculty member's research team
or teaching lab sections. Very frustrating to us, but very real.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 15:59:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Moritz <Moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Writing on the WEB
 
          I am drawing up a proposal for a first year writing course
          and for a WAC course taken by second and third year students
          both to be offered on the World Wide Web.  Does anyone know
          of any other colleges and universities offering writing
          courses on the Web?  Also, is there any research on the
          effectiveness of such courses or problems attendant thereto?
 
          Thanks.
 
 
          Ed Moritz
          English & Linguistics
          Indiana U - Purdue U Fort Wayne
          Fort Wayne IN 46805-1499
          219-481-6841
          219-481-6985 fax
          moritz@cvax.ipfw.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 16:10:34 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Sarkisian, Vicky" <JZDC@MUSICB.MARIST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing on the WEB
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Tue, 21 Jan 1997 15:59:01 EST
 
I too have been charged with designing a writing course to be
administered through the WWW.
If anyone has info to share, please include me....
Thanks
Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
>          I am drawing up a proposal for a first year writing course
>          and for a WAC course taken by second and third year students
>          both to be offered on the World Wide Web.  Does anyone know
>          of any other colleges and universities offering writing
>          courses on the Web?  Also, is there any research on the
>          effectiveness of such courses or problems attendant thereto?
>
>          Thanks.
>
>
>          Ed Moritz
>          English & Linguistics
>          Indiana U - Purdue U Fort Wayne
>          Fort Wayne IN 46805-1499
>          219-481-6841
>          219-481-6985 fax
>          moritz@cvax.ipfw.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 16:15:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim McGee <mcgee@TCNJ.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing on the WEB
In-Reply-To:  <00028B83.1817@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU>
 
On Tue, 21 Jan 1997, Ed Moritz wrote:
 
>           I am drawing up a proposal for a first year writing course
>           and for a WAC course taken by second and third year students
>           both to be offered on the World Wide Web.  Does anyone know
>           of any other colleges and universities offering writing
>           courses on the Web?
 
Dakota State University has offered writing courses with WWW components
for a while.  Here's an URL for one of their current offerings.
 
http://www.dsu.edu/distance-ed/engl405.html
 
Tim McGee
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 20:17:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Books on the Net
 
I once ran across a WEB cite that had many "classic" books available in
full text on the internet. I am having no luck getting back to the site.
Would anyone on the list have an URL that might get me to books ont he
Net.
 
Thanks.
Maureen Arrigo
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 16:59:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Book, Comp in the 21st Century
In-Reply-To:  <01IECQZPSCK2007CEH@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU> from "TOM
              MORRISSEY" at Jan 18, 97 09:50:51 am
 
This follows up on the discussion last year about the high price of the
WPA book, Composition in the 21st Century, published by SIU Press, based
on the WPA conference of the same name.  The hard cover edition is almost
sold out, and has already brought WPA (the organization, not the list or
the journal) about $1,500 in royalties. The paperback edition is now
about to be advertised and will be available in April at $19.95. ISBN is
0-8093-2128-9.  All royalties continue to go to WPA.  --Ed White (editor
of the volume, along with Don Daiker and Lynn Bloom)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 17:34:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Call for Papers and Proposals
In-Reply-To:  <32E50934@spectrum.wcupa.edu> from "Lalicker,
              William B." at Jan 21, 97 11:24:00 am
 
William, here's a friendly suggestion for the interesting collection you are
proposing.  I don't see anything in your plan on the political
implications of the lit/comp split, and that is something that this list
has discussed with energy from time to time.  I have been on campuses
where the split has led to two dispirited and very small departments,
just a shadow of the usual English department.  But some of those who
favor the split can argue its value with great force. Don't you think
your book should look at this issue?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 20:45:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Question
 
Pat,
 
You asked about our first year writing course--
 
1. What sort of extra help is built into the course?
        We offer a version of the required course, which has a different
number but has the same requirements, syllabus, and evaluation standards
as the version without extra help.  The same instructors teach both
versions, and we two grading sessions together in staff meetings early
in the semester to be sure instructors are keeping the grading standards
the same.  Students in the extra help version have to attend a small
group worshop of four students led by an instructor who is not the
section instructor once a week. Then they get tutoring as needed on top
of that.  Students are placed by Sat scores, though they may submit a
portfolio during the summer if they want a different placement.  We don't
check up on them though to see where they've registered.  Instructors
make an announcement the first week informing students that they take the
course at their own risk if they are not where they were placed.  If
students are misplaced, I don't worry about it--the Writing Center is
there if they need extra help but aren't in an extra help section, and
the extra help helps (certainly doesn't hurt) if they could have done the
course without the workshop.  Only several of those in the workshops
reported on evaluation forms at the end of the semester that they would
have liked to have taken the regular version.  I don't know whether these
were students who could really have handled the course or not as the
evals. were anonymous.  The vast majority of students checked the box
to indicate the workshops were very valuable and also the box theat
indicated they were glad they took the extra help version.  In some
sections, the grades were better overall that in the regular sections,
and none fell below the averages in the regular sections.  In other
words, the students ended up with better writing than the students
overall who did not get the extra help.  And they liked the instruction
better.  We had to separate out the students into diffeent sections for
registration reasons because the labs were too difficult to schedule if
we didn't.  Our dean insisted on it, so I decided to try it that way, and
it has seemed to work well, this first semester at least.  The
instructors thought the students preferred this, so that they did not
feel singled out--visible to the other students as needing extra help.
I'm looking into whether these students came out better than previous
group who took a remedial and then the regular course; the instructors
tell me they have, but I'm comparing the final grades.  I think they're
right, based on my previous look at how the remedial students did in 101
in the past.
 
2.  Does it carry extra credit?  It did last semester, but we dropped it
back to 3 credits this semester.  My feeling was they actually do the
same work, it just takes them longer.  Besides, the extra one credit was
of no use to our students as they have to have a certain number of
courses to graduate, so a four credit course was no different for this
than a three credit course.  At a different university, I might do things
differently.  Soem of the Schools at our university did not give credit
for remedial English, so those students and faculty are especially happy
with this arrangement.
 
3. Who provides the course?  Instructors who have taught the regular
ocurse before--this way I know it will be taught at the same level, and
experienced teachers know more, and this is crucial in working with
students who have more aspects of writing to work on.
 
4.  Do you have ESL writers?  No, unless they have high enough TOEFL
scores to handle it.  We have a separate program for international
students, though your ESL writers sound like American students.  I forgot
to mention above that we do a dignostic essay onthe first class day to
make sure we haven't placed someone obviously wrongly, and catch any ESL
writers whom we know can't make it and send them to teh ESL program.
 
We do have another first year course, but the two courses are not
sequential.  The other in writing about literature, and is required by
some schools for their students.  Students outside of Arts & Sciences
take it before the university wide requirement of rhetoric and
composition.  We also have an honors course, for those with SAT II
writing scores of 60 and above, and a few others go into it by portofolio
placement.  this is where students appeal--to get into honors.  They all
have to take a writing course.  If they transfer in with an acceptable
rhetoric and comp equivalent, they still have to take a course--one of
the junior level offerings.
 
I'd argue for a junior level requirement over a second first year course
myself, as you would.  ssome departemnts and schools already require it
of their majors.  The English department requires it if a student did not
receive a B or better in rhetoric and comp.  They have to get a B or
better in a junior level course as well to graduate as English majors.
Other departments and schools have various requirements.  The Architectur
eschool is consdiering switching from requiring two semesters of writng
in the first year to one first year and one junior year.  One of the
professors is enroled in the junior argumentative writing course right
now to see how that course would work out--the one I recomended to them.
Technically, a student does not have to have taken, or passed first year
writing to take third year.  but I've never heard of any one who did
that, except for transfer students who did not hve to take a writng
course at their first schools.  at any rate, we do not have a
requiremeent stated on the books.  If students want to do it, they could.
 
I'm not sure how you see this might be compromise at Stony Brook.
Perhaps my message was unclear about what we're doing.  And your 28% ESL
writers seems a problem.  I might think about making a third version for
these students, if indeed they are strong enough to make it through with
the extra help by the end of one semester.  We piloted this approach over
three summers and a fall semester a year ago to see what would work for
our students.  Perhaps that's a way for you to go--try it out and see
what your students can do in the summer or in a section or two.  we're
also doing research to see where the problems of American students and
ESL students are converging so that we can use approaches that work from
those areas.  Still in early stages though.
 
I don't know whether this is now helpful to your situation--I hope so.
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 21:42:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Book, Comp in the 21st Century
 
If I may say so, even at the hardcover price, the book was a fantastic
buy.  If you don't have it yet - BE SURE to get it.  It's absolutely
wonderful.
 
Maureen Arrigo
 
 
 
 
 
Edward White wrote:
>
> This follows up on the discussion last year about the high price of the
> WPA book, Composition in the 21st Century, published by SIU Press, based
> on the WPA conference of the same name.  The hard cover edition is almost
> sold out, and has already brought WPA (the organization, not the list or
> the journal) about $1,500 in royalties. The paperback edition is now
> about to be advertised and will be available in April at $19.95. ISBN is
> 0-8093-2128-9.  All royalties continue to go to WPA.  --Ed White (editor
> of the volume, along with Don Daiker and Lynn Bloom)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 20:01:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Books on the Net
 
Maureen,
 
There are quite a few sites through which to find full texts online.  I
use
 
http://www.cs.cmu.edu/booktitles.html
 
This site will direct you to hundreds.
 
Dave Blakesley
 
 
Maureen J. Arrigo wrote:
>
> I once ran across a WEB cite that had many "classic" books available in
> full text on the internet. I am having no luck getting back to the site.
> Would anyone on the list have an URL that might get me to books ont he
> Net.
>
> Thanks.
> Maureen Arrigo
 
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley            Department of English
Associate Professor,       Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Rhetoric and Composition   Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
DBLAKE@SIU.EDU             618/453-6830
************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 21:23:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Martin <evmartin@MAIL.BRIGHT.NET>
Subject:      Re: Writing on the WEB
 
>I too have been charged with designing a writing course to be
>administered through the WWW.
>If anyone has info to share, please include me....
>Thanks
>Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
 
 
Vicky et al.,
 
I am currently working on WPA's annual bibliography of writing textbooks
which will appear in the spring issue of the journal.  You may find helpful
the titles listed below as well as others that will appear in the
(eventual) published version.  All have 1997 copyright dates which is,
according to my wife, a phrase that I now mumble in my sleep.
 
1) Branscomb, H. Eric.  "Casting Your Net: A Student's Guide to Research on
the Internet."  Allyn and Bacon.
 
2) Condon, William, and Wayne Butler.  "Writing the Information
Superhighway."  Allyn and Bacon.
 
3) Dodds, Jack.  "The Ready Reference Handbook: Writing, Revising, Editing
On-line Edition for Windows."  Computer Software.  Allyn and Bacon.
 
4) Drott, Carl, and Eva Thury.  "GrammarCoach."  Computer Software.  Allyn
and Bacon.
 
5) Hairston, Maxine, John Ruszkkiewicz, and Dan Seward.  "CoreText OnLine."
Longman Publishing of Addison Wesley Longman Educational Publishers.
(formerly HarperCollins)
 
6) Harnack and Kleppinger.  "Online! A Reference Guide to Using Internet
Sources".  St. Martin's Press.
 
7) Irvine, Martin.  "Web Works: A Norton Pocket Guide."  W.W. Norton.
 
8) Rosa, Alfred, and Paul Eschholz.  "The Electronic Version of The
Writer's Brief Handbook for Windows."  Computer Software.  Allyn and Bacon.
 
 
9) Rosen, Leonard.  "Quick Notes."  Computer Software.  Allyn and Bacon.
 
10) Rosen, Leonard J., and Laurence Behrens.  "The Allyn and Bacon
Handbook, 3rd ed., Online Edition for Windows."  Computer Software.  Allyn
and Bacon.
 
11) Thury, Eva, and Carl Drott.  "GrammarTeacher 2.0."  Computer Software.
Allyn and Bacon.
 
12) Tuman, Myron C., and Ann Arbor Software.  "Norton Textra Connect for
Windows Word Processors."  Computer Software.  Norton.
 
13) Vitanza, Victor.  "Writing for the World Wide Web."  Allyn and Bacon.
 
 
Eric Martin
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
Associate Editor, WPA: Writing Program Administration
The University of Findlay, 1000 North Main St., Findlay, OH 45840
evmartin@bright.net  (419) 424-4643
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 23:08:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Rosemary Winslow:  not having remedial or basic writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9701171023.A538975425-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
What you describe seems promising and interesting to me, but I haven't
experienced it first hand.  Grego and Thompson describe their experiences
with that approach at U of S Carolina in a recent 3Cs piece and WPA;  and
I describe it and other campuses trying it out in my essay in COMPOSITION
IN THE 21ST CENTURY ("Assessment in the 21st Century:  A Utopian View.")
 
What you learn can be very important.
 
Peter Elbow
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jan 1997 23:14:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: need help with sources
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97012016102180@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I brought up Kitzhaber when Nancy Sommers talked about doign a long term
longitudinal study at Harvard and asked about other people who had done
anything comparable.  I suggested that Kitzhaber was worth looking at and
people slapped my wrists for mentioning him.  I wasn't trying to endorse
his methodology or findings.  Haven't read it in ages, but I have a
feeling he's interesting to look at if one is interested in the issue.
 
I worry when people are too quick to pounce.
 
Peter
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 05:14:50 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Writing on the WEB
In-Reply-To:  <21JAN97.17470341.0365.MUSIC@MARISTB.MARIST.EDU>
 
I have offered (and am re-offering) a Technical Writing course that uses
WWW for distribution of materials and email for discussion.  You can see
it through the url
  http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar/591syl.htm
Other courses are available through
  http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar/courses.htm
 
These are minimal WWW setups because our system policy does not allow
hypernews or any of the useful interactive software.
 
On Tue, 21 Jan 1997, Sarkisian, Vicky wrote:
 
> I too have been charged with designing a writing course to be
> administered through the WWW.
> If anyone has info to share, please include me....
> Thanks
> Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
> >          I am drawing up a proposal for a first year writing course
> >          and for a WAC course taken by second and third year students
> >          both to be offered on the World Wide Web.  Does anyone know
> >          of any other colleges and universities offering writing
> >          courses on the Web?  Also, is there any research on the
> >          effectiveness of such courses or problems attendant thereto?
> >
> >          Thanks.
> >
> >
> >          Ed Moritz
> >          English & Linguistics
> >          Indiana U - Purdue U Fort Wayne
> >          Fort Wayne IN 46805-1499
> >          219-481-6841
> >          219-481-6985 fax
> >          moritz@cvax.ipfw.indiana.edu
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 06:11:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      archive?
 
I've just re-signed onto the list after having been gone for break--can
anyone tell me how to access the archive?  Feel free to reply to me off
list (though others might want to know this as well).
Thanks
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 08:36:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      position announcement
 
DIRECTOR OF THE WRITING PROGRAM:  full-time continuing administrative
position, to start in July 1997.  Beloit College, a selective liberal arts
institution enrolling 1200 undergraduates, and located on the
Wisconsin/Illinois border close to Chicago, Milwaukee, and Madison, seeks a
specialist in writing instruction to design, implement, and administer a new
college-wide writing program.  Duties may include planning and conducting
faculty development workshops in writing instruction, designing and
overseeing a peer tutoring program, teaching composition courses, and
possibly writing grant proposals.  Qualifications:  Demonstrated excellence
in teaching, expertise in basic writing instruction, ability to collaborate
with faculty and to work within a liberal arts setting.  Previous
administrative experience in a writing program desirable, as is interest in
and knowledge of writing-across-the-curriculum, computer-assisted
instruction, and on-line communities.  Preference will be given to those
with a Ph.D. in rhetoric and composition, though advanced ABDs will also be
considered.  Salary:  $36,000 plus benefits. Candidates should send a cover
letter, curriculum vitae, three letters of recommendation, and a brief (no
more than three-page) statement on how writing skills can most appropriately
be taught within a liberal arts setting.  Information about Beloit College's
academic program may be found at http://www.beloit.edu.  Applications should
be directed to Nina Dorrance, Assistant Dean of the College and Search
Committee Co-Chair, Beloit College, 700 College Street, Beloit, WI 53511.
Deadline:  March 3, 1997.  Preliminary interviews will be conducted at CCCC
in Phoenix.
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 10:36:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim McGee <mcgee@TCNJ.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Books on the Net
In-Reply-To:  <32E56AB2.448C@yale.edu>
 
On Tue, 21 Jan 1997, Maureen J. Arrigo wrote:
 
> I once ran across a WEB cite that had many "classic" books available in
> full text on the internet. I am having no luck getting back to the site.
> Would anyone on the list have an URL that might get me to books ont he
> Net.
 
One source is MIT's Internet Classics Archive.  Here's that URL.
 
http://classics.mit.edu/
 
 
Tim McGee
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 09:43:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John D Schaeffer <tb0jds1@CORN.CSO.NIU.EDU>
Subject:      position announcement
 
Northern Illinois University
Coordinator-Computer Assisted Instruction in English
 
Full-time position to coordinate dept's Networked Writing and Research
Lab.  Responsible for maintaining and upgrading computer lab, web site,
faculty development in computer-based instruction in writing courses, and
working with other university offices to coordinate delivery of computer
services to the dept's Freshman English Program.  M.A. in English (or
comparable training and experience in English), experience in developing
computer-based instructional progrms and/or in training faculty to
participate in such a program.  Salary: $30,000 for 10 months.  Send
application letter, vita, and dossier with at least three letters of
recommendation to John D. Schaeffer, Dir. of Freshman English, NIU,
DeKalb IL 60115.  Application deadline: March 1, 1997.  AA/EEO.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 11:00:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         aabliss@STRIPE.COLORADO.EDU
Subject:      Re: Writing on the Web
 
RE. comments about teaching/courses on the Web from Tim McGee, Eric Martin,
Vicky Sarkisian, Ed Moritz, et al.:
 
I'm currently teaching a fully computer-mediated core curriculum junior
level composition course through the distance education department of
Continuing Education at the University of Colorado at Boulder.  You may view
the course at <http://www.colorado.edu/cewww/uwrp3020>.
 
I'll be happy to hear from those interested.
 
Anne Bliss, Ph.D.
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309
phone: 303-492-3606
e-mail: anne.bliss@colorado.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 12:43:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing on the WEB
 
I am doing this too, and would like to be included.
 
 
At 04:10 PM 1/21/97 EST, you wrote:
>I too have been charged with designing a writing course to be
>administered through the WWW.
>If anyone has info to share, please include me....
>Thanks
>Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
>>          I am drawing up a proposal for a first year writing course
>>          and for a WAC course taken by second and third year students
>>          both to be offered on the World Wide Web.  Does anyone know
>>          of any other colleges and universities offering writing
>>          courses on the Web?  Also, is there any research on the
>>          effectiveness of such courses or problems attendant thereto?
>>
>>          Thanks.
>>
>>
>>          Ed Moritz
>>          English & Linguistics
>>          Indiana U - Purdue U Fort Wayne
>>          Fort Wayne IN 46805-1499
>>          219-481-6841
>>          219-481-6985 fax
>>          moritz@cvax.ipfw.indiana.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 12:45:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: African-American reading aloud program
 
Can anyone give me information or a source for information for the annual
reading aloud done across the country some time in Feb. of an African
American text.  I promised the information for our minority affairs
director, and cannot seem to find mention of it in most of the places I;ve
looked.  (Will I ever recover from this move???)
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 12:14:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      ANNC: Burke Discussion List
 
This new list might be of interest to WPA_Lers. My apologies for any
cross-postings.  Please pass the word to interested colleagues!
 
Thanks,
Dave Blakesley
 
************************
ANNOUNCING THE NEW KENNETH BURKE DISCUSSION LIST!
 
 
BURKE-L provides a forum for people with vested interests in the study
of Kenneth Burke's life and works with the opportunity to converse with
each other on the Internet, in a "Virtual Burkeian Parlor," if you will.
Subscription to the list is open to anyone interested in continuing
the Burkeian conversation.  Participants come from a variety of
academic fields, including rhetoric, speech communication, English,
composition, sociology, religion, and mass communication. Burke-L's
purpose is to promote the study, understanding, dissemination of,
research on, critical analysis of, and preservation of the works of and
about Kenneth Burke.
 
The list owner (David Blakesley) will work to ensure that the discussion
is lively, collegial, and provocative.  If you need to reach Dave, you
can contact him by e-mail (dblake@siu.edu) or by phone (618/453-6830).
His snail-mail address is Dept. of English, Southern Illinois University
at Carbondale, Carbondale, IL 62901-4503.  Please contact him if you
need any help subscribing or have any questions.
 
Here's how to subscribe:
 
1. Send an e-mail message to    listserv@siu.edu
2. Leave the subject line blank
3. Type the message             subscribe Burke-L firstname lastname
 
(substitute your first and last names for "firstname lastname")
 
After a short time, you'll receive a response from the listserver
asking you confirm your subscription.  Follow the directions in
the message.  (Basically, you "Reply To" the message, being sure
to type "ok" [no quotation marks] as your message.   This might
require that you delete quoted material if your mailer
automatically does that for you.)  After you do this, you'll receive
from the listserver notes on managing your subsription and a separate
welcome message.
 
Since the list is new, traffic will be slow during the first few weeks.
After that, I'm sure we'll all find many parlor conversations to keep
us occupied.  So come join the fray!
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley            Department of English
Associate Professor,       Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Rhetoric and Composition   Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
DBLAKE@SIU.EDU             618/453-6830
************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 15:38:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jane V. Nelson" <JNelson@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Wyoming Conference
X-To:         WAC-L <WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU>,
              WCENTER <wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>
 
It's time to think about submitting a proposal to the Wyoming Conference.
 Here's the information (I'm posting to WCENTER, WPA-L,
and WAC-L):
 
THE 25TH WYOMING CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH invites professors, lecturers,
instructors, graduate students, and administrators in colleges, universities
and schools to participate in a program of workshops, panels, and social
gatherings. The purpose of the conference is to address critical issues in
English and related fields. The conference begins at 1:30 pm on June 17 and
ends the evening of June 20.  We encourage multicultural and minority
participation.
 
CALL FOR PAPERS
 
We invite proposals for individual papers, sessions, workshops, and panels
in composition, literature, rhetoric, computers, cultural studies, creative
writing, linguistics, ESL, women's studies, and administration. Each
90-minute session typically has three papers or one workshop.  Send abstract
by March 31, 1997 to:
 
Kathy Evertz, Conference Director
English Department
Box 3353 University Station
Laramie, WY  82071-3353
(307) 766-6311 or 766-6486
You may e-mail proposals to:  KEVERTZ@UWYO.EDU
(Acceptances will be mailed on April 15)
 
INVITED SPEAKERS/WORKSHOP LEADERS
 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Associate Professor of English and Director of Composition at
the University of Pittsburgh.  He is author of A Teaching Subject:
 Composition Since 1966 (Prentice Hall, 1997) and Media Journal:  Reading
and Writing about Popular Culture (Allyn & Bacon, 1995).  Harris also edits
CCC:  College Composition and Communication.
 
SARA R. HOROWITZ, Associate Professor of English and Director of the Jewish
Studies Program at the University of Delaware.  She is author of Voicing the
Void:  Muteness and Memory in Holocaust Fiction (SUNY Press, 1997), and
fiction editor of Jewish American Women:  A Bio-Critical Sourcebook
(Greenwood Press, 1994).  She also serves as coeditor of Kerem, a journal of
creative explorations in Judaism.
 
IRA SHOR, Professor of English in the Ph.D. Program, CUNY Graduate School.
 His most recent book is When Students Have Power:  Negotiating Authority in
a Critical Pedagogy (U. Chicago Press, 1996).  He is also the author of
Empowering Education (U. Chicago Press, 1992).  He is currently developing a
new doctoral program in Composition/Rhetoric at CUNY.
 
SPECIAL FEATURES
 
WWW SITE  You can access conference information and updates via the
Internet.  Visit us at http://www.uwyo.edu/a&s/engl.  Click on: 1997 Wyoming
Conference on English.
 
MORNING OF WORKSHOPS  Guest speakers will lead three-hour workshops Friday,
June 20, from 8:30 am to 11:30 am.  The workshops will be limited to 20
participants on a first-come, first-served basis.  The cost is $20. (See
registration form for list of workshops.)
 
PUBLISHERS' DISPLAY TABLES  In Conference Headquarters, publishers will
display current literature in composition, rhetoric, and related fields.
 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION is $125 for faculty and $100 for graduate students.
 On-site conference registration is $20 extra.  Registration fee includes
picnic, cocktail party, and BBQ.  There will be a $25 processing fee on all
refunds.
 
ACCOMMODATIONS are available in the UW residence halls at $14 per night for
double rooms or $17 per night for singles.  A meal ticket will be available
for purchase, or conferees may take advantage of the UW Union and our many
local restaurants. Please direct any questions to Shelley Straley,
Conference Coordinator, at (307)766-6486 or straley@uwyo.edu.
 
TRANSPORTATION by airline, bus, train, and Colorado's Airport Express is
available into Laramie.  Call Travel Time (800-545-8785), the exclusive
travel agent for the conference, for airfares with a 5% discount off the
lowest economy fare. The conference provides transportation to and from
Laramie's airport, bus, and train stations.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 20:45:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Wyoming Conference
 
s
>
>
I tried to visit your WEB site and I got a big "access forbidden" notice
- any chance there's a glitch in this URL?
 
Maureen Arrigo
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 21:36:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: need help with sources
 
Haswell's book, Gaining Ground in College Writing does an excellent
analysis of the Khitzber study, and Haswell also conducted his own study of
freshmen, sophmores, and juniors.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 22:25:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AAGB <aagb@EXECULINK.COM>
Subject:      Ebonics
 
I thought WPA members might be interested in the following commentary.  It
appeared on the LINGUIST list earlier today.
 
Alan Bailin
 
                                    ***
 
LINGUIST List:  Vol-8-73. Wed Jan 22 1997. ISSN: 1068-4875.
 
Subject: 8.73, Disc: Ebonics
 
-------------------------------- Message 1 -------------------------------
 
Date:  Mon, 20 Jan 1997 14:58:34 +0000
From:  afn48637@afn.org (Tom Sawallis)
Subject:  Ebonics
 
  We linguists are missing the point in at least 2 ways in the Ebonics
controversy, first with regard to the linguistics, then with regard to the
politics.
 
  We have been discussing, with reporters and on this list, all the various
things we know about dialects and languages, and about Black English
Vernacular (BEV) in particular.  We have explained at least that:
 
  Everyone speaks a dialect.
  A language is a dialect with an army.
  BEV is a dialect, not a separate language.
  Particular ethnic groups do not genetically favor particular languages.
  There is no unified African substrate source for BEV.
  The tense-aspect system of BEV is different from that of standard English.
  Consonant reduction is phonology, not lethargy.
 
All this is true, but it is substantially irrelevant.  We have allowed
ourselves to be drawn into this set of distractions primarily by the use of
the terms "language" and "dialect" in the popular discussion of the Ebonics
controversy.  This has managed to divert our attention from facts that we
all know, but have failed to note and apply:
 
  Children already speak a language before they first attend school.
  The role of formal schooling in first language learning is minimal.
 
  We need to recall that the problem the schools are trying to address is
failing grades not in language classes (Spanish, French, ESL, ...), but in
language arts classes.  While schools may call this subject matter either
"Language" or "English", we linguists are perhaps the only ones with the
standing to point out that what they teach is not actually language and not
simply English, but rather reading and writing.  The class activities for
which the students receive failing grades are written texts and tests on
reading material, not ineffective debating, uninspiring oratory, or mumbled
and accented oral interpretations.
 
  The important linguistic point that we should be bringing to the general
discussion is that there are radical differences between written and spoken
language, and indeed, that the "Standard English" we want students to learn
should really be renamed "Standard Written English" (let's call it SWE)
since nobody speaks it natively.  We should be talking about how writing
(for communication at least, and typically for literary expression as well)
requires an unnatural, but ultimately worthwhile, analytical attention to
word choice, rhetorical organization, and grammar.  Why is this so?
Because in contrast with speakers, writers have no access to intonation,
they are often uncertain of the identity of their audience, and they lack
the interactive luxury of responding to listener needs with repetition,
explanation, or elaboration.  To write effectively, a student must develop
a different set of language tools than those acquired through spoken
intercourse.  Naturally, a student who learns the intricacies of written
English will, as a side effect, develop a formal spoken register with the
same characteristics, but that register does not develop in the absence of
writing skills.
 
  It is a truism that SWE is closer to some dialects than others, and that
some students, including those whose native dialect is BEV, will have
further to go than others from their ideolect to approximate SWE.  It is
also a truism that no-one is a native speaker of written language; even
northern white students with no educational disadvantages have to work
hard, and some fail.
 
  This is where we are losing an important political opportunity.  If we
spend our meager time in public view accepting people's focus on the
differences between BEV and SWE, then we are ultimately contributing to the
continuation of ethnic and racial divisions in our society, when we could
be helping breaking them down.  Yes, there are identifiable dialect traits
that divide us -- and in more ways than just black vs. white, yet all
students have the same kinds of problems with reading and writing: learning
phoneme-grapheme correspondences, attending to the likely generality of our
vocabulary, envisioning the probable level of knowledge common to our
intended audiences, figuring out how to encode irony -- and even simple
contrastive word accent -- when deprived of intonation, ...   All students,
black and white, rich and poor, must learn these lessons in order to write
well.  We should be emphasizing that the vast majority of the work in
learning SWE is an experience shared not just by black and white American
schoolchildren, but also by children in East End London, Glasgow, Cardigan,
Dingle, Soweto, Alice Springs, and Calcutta.
 
  So this is more than a potentially unifying experience for Americans.
This is a bond we share with literate English speakers around the world,
and ultimately with speakers of every written language: French, Spanish,
German, Russian, Arabic, Hindi, Chinese, etc.  We, as linguists, are
uniquely well placed to emphasize this as a shared _human_ experience.
 
  If we want to be useful in the Ebonics discussion, we should politely
insist that the well-meaning (but poorly conceived and badly reported)
intent of the Oakland school system was off target.  The time, effort, and
money that was to have been dedicated to teaching teachers about BEV would
be much more profitably spent teaching them about the differences between
spoken and written English.  Explaining to a student how not to use the
habitual copula of BEV is pointless if the student can't access the
different pronunciations of "though, through, tough", can't distinguish
between "its" and "it's" or "there" and "their", and can't understand the
difference between direct and indirect quotes.  On the other hand, students
who get through such basics might well be able to use their
(extra-curricular) understanding of dialect traits like habitual copula to
appreciate language effects not only in Toni Morrison, but also in Kipling,
Monty Python, and films like _My Cousin Vinnie_.
 
  And to recognize the instances when it can be helpful to display their
multidialectalism in job search situations, for instance.
 
 
  To summarize what I believe are the most useful messages we can convey:
 
-  The Standard English which we want students to learn is essentially a
written phenomenon, which no-one speaks natively.
 
-  All students who learn to read and write must accomplish a remarkable
feat of linguistic skill and learning.  Still, this feat is within the
reach of speakers of all English dialects, including BEV.
 
-  The difficult experience of learning literacy in English is an
experience that unites us all, black and white Americans together, but it
furthermore unites us with literate English speakers of the entire world,
and ultimately with literate speakers of all the world's languages.
 
-  Students can best be helped to learn Written Standard English by
teachers acquainted with certain basic linguistic concepts.  These include:
language as rule-governed behavior, dialect differences as a natural and
universal fact, pronunciation differences as phonological patterns rather
than lethargy, nonstandard sentence structures as possible dialect rules
rather than simple errors.  We should encourage teacher training in these
concepts.
 
-  Students tend to achieve higher literacy skills in environments where
reading and writing are respected, encouraged, and practiced regularly.
Such environments are less often available for lower class and
geographically or socially isolated students.  We should encourage support
for these students, through such efforts as Head Start, after school,
library, and tutoring or mentoring programs.
 
  One more thing.  Public school teachers are overworked & underpaid, often
undertrained, and occasionally stuck teaching out of their fields.  They
are justified in resenting their situation.  That does not mean, however,
that they have anything but the best intentions regarding their students.
We must not mistake their inexperience with linguistic theory regarding
dialect, writing, and composition for disrespect or racism.  If we do that,
we will disaffect the people from whom we most need cooperation and
enthusiasm.  We should acknowledge their good intentions, and try to
provide them the tools, both intellectual and practical, to do their job.
 
 
  Happy Martin Luther King Day and Happy Inauguration Day to all.
 
 
Tom Sawallis
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jan 1997 22:14:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19970122223010.0a97467e@execulink.com>
 
The posting to the Linguist forwarded by Alan Bailin this evening
suggests that learning Standard Written English is in no way affected by
spoken dialect.  Studies in contrastive rhetoric suggest otherwise.  See
especially the following studies:
 
Ball, Arnetha F.  1992.  "Cultural Preference and the Expository Writing
of African-American Adolecscents."  Written Communication  9: 501-32.
 
Saville-Troike, Muriel and Donna M. Johnson.  1994.  "Comparative
Rhetoric:  An Integration of Perspectives."  Pragmatics and Language
Learning Monograph Series 5: 231-246.
 
The bottom line is that SWE is based on the cultural logic of one culture,
and the values contained within it are *not* shared universally.
 In "The Anthropology of the Academy," Brazilian anthropologist Roberto
Kant de Lima observes that writing an academic essay "in English"  is a
fundamentally different process from writing an academic essay in his
country.  Kant de Lima took two semesters of undergraduate composition at
an American university where he was a PhD student.  Afterward he realized
that in order to write "in English" he had to change his own worldview.
He observes that English instructors like to see "points" presented
hierarchically, points that are clearly announced and developed with a
thesis statement, an idea in each paragraph, two-three paragraphs per
page, and a formal beginning and ending that have the same function
(announcing "the point").  He found the insistence on "clarity" bizarre;
he writes, "The clarity made me 'simpler' but it also simplified the
object about which I was writing".  When he reverted to a more Brazilian
form of writing because he "did not think [his subject] could be broken up
by the analytical operations demanded by the [English] style books," an
American colleague told him his writing was "unclear".  "Clarity," Kant de
Lima writes, occurs when a writer meets the culturally-inscribed
expectations of a reader.  In Brazil, his writing is "clear."
 
Now, if a foreign academic has trouble in first-year composition, what
must our student writers whose dialect and culture are not "mainstream"
feel?  I think the public uproar is about a more fundamental fear:  that
Standard English will finally be found out as gee whiz, just another
dialect.  And they'd be right about that.  I'm hoping for the day when
the more subtle, Latino/a style of argument or the African American
approach to narrative organization gets to be taught as an option in
school.
 
Roxanne Mountford
University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 02:02:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AAGB <aagb@EXECULINK.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
At 22:14 22/01/97 -0700, you wrote:
>The posting to the Linguist forwarded by Alan Bailin this evening
>suggests that learning Standard Written English is in no way affected by
>spoken dialect.
>Roxanne Mountford
>University of Arizona
 
Thank you for the references. I don't think the writer makes this claim.
Consider the following excerpt:
 
  It is a truism that SWE is closer to some dialects than others, and that
some students, including those whose native dialect is BEV, will have
further to go than others from their ideolect to approximate SWE.
 
He does, however, argue that
 
   The Standard English which we want students to learn is essentially a
written phenomenon, which no-one speaks natively.
 
Many linguistic studies confirm this point.
 
Alan Bailin
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 09:16:08 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
It's deletion time to free up space in my e-mail file, and as I scroll through the last five or
six weeks of this WPA list, I am again amazed at the energy released by Ebonics.  Many
people seem surprised at the amount of public attention drawn by one pronouncement of
a local school board, but there has been an equivalent attention from WPA-L.  It makes
me think again of those wonderful chapters in Deborah Cameron's book VERBAL
HYGIENE where she explains why certain issues such as "teaching grammar" and
"political correctness" arouse more heated public debate than other more important issues
(such as world population and prison policy)--explains it by showing how deep rooted
language issues are in political, social, and racial fears.
 
My question.  Why as a group have WPA academics got so exercised over Ebonics?
What are we afraid of?  What are we trying to protect?
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 08:11:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19970123020703.10d74aaa@execulink.com>
 
Alan,
 
Perhaps there is a conflict within linguistics itself, or else we are
missing an important nuance.  The studies I reported are by
sociolinguists, and they suggest that dialect substantially affects
learning of SWE.  For instance, in school children learn how to give
narratives in writing.  But there is quite a different rhetoric of the
narrative that has become the norm in SWE and that is used by speakers of
BEV and other cultures.  The dominant forms accepted by schools and
academics is connected with the way that European Americans tell
stories.  If the learning of SWE is a substantially different cognitive
task from learning spoken dialects of English, why would there be such
strong correspondence between some cultures and SWE and so much
dissonance between other cultures and SWE?  The author overstates the
issue by suggesting that "no one speaks SWE natively."
 
Roxanne Mountford
University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 23 Jan 1997, AAGB wrote:
 
> At 22:14 22/01/97 -0700, you wrote:
> >The posting to the Linguist forwarded by Alan Bailin this evening
> >suggests that learning Standard Written English is in no way affected by
> >spoken dialect.
> >Roxanne Mountford
> >University of Arizona
>
> Thank you for the references. I don't think the writer makes this claim.
> Consider the following excerpt:
>
>   It is a truism that SWE is closer to some dialects than others, and that
> some students, including those whose native dialect is BEV, will have
> further to go than others from their ideolect to approximate SWE.
>
> He does, however, argue that
>
>    The Standard English which we want students to learn is essentially a
> written phenomenon, which no-one speaks natively.
>
> Many linguistic studies confirm this point.
>
> Alan Bailin
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 08:22:18 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Richard Haswell poses an interesting question:  I hope others respond.  Let
me just say intitially (and briefly) that we get so "exercised" about this
issue out of a sense of guilt.  Language is so intimately connected with who
we are and how we perceive and treat one another that we have great
difficulty separating the use of language from the users of it.  We also
know we continue to live out the effects of institutionalized racism in this
country.  Since langauge is intimately connected to identity, language
policies in whatever form inevitably bring along with them the long history
of who we have been and how we have treated one another (and this reminds us
of who we may be now [the mirror effect]).
 
Okay, this is quite abstract.  What do the rest of you think?
 
Mark Wiley
 
 
 
>It's deletion time to free up space in my e-mail file, and as I scroll
through the last five or
>six weeks of this WPA list, I am again amazed at the energy released by
Ebonics.  Many
>people seem surprised at the amount of public attention drawn by one
pronouncement of
>a local school board, but there has been an equivalent attention from
WPA-L.  It makes
>me think again of those wonderful chapters in Deborah Cameron's book VERBAL
>HYGIENE where she explains why certain issues such as "teaching grammar" and
>"political correctness" arouse more heated public debate than other more
important issues
>(such as world population and prison policy)--explains it by showing how
deep rooted
>language issues are in political, social, and racial fears.
>
>My question.  Why as a group have WPA academics got so exercised over Ebonics?
>What are we afraid of?  What are we trying to protect?
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 11:43:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <199701231610.IAA16902@yei.csulb.edu>
 
I think one problem was that the Oakland statement was so counter to what
we know about linguistics and the way we use linguistic terminology--cf.
the statement by the linguist that appeared here this am. It was hard to
get to the issue of school failure and literacy because of the way the
Oakland folks used the term lang (Baldwin's wonderful essay "If Bl ENglish
Isn't a Language, THen Tell Me WHat It Is" notwithstanding). In other
words, those of us who have had some graduate linguistics courses got hung
up on the lack of knowledge the Oakland statement displayed and so we went
into professorial mode.
 
Roxanne mentions the relationship between home lang and schooling. Yes. See
also Peter Trudgill's work on this; the book is simply Sociolinguisitics.
Also see Sarah Michaels' stuff on Deena, the Af-Am child telling stories in
1st grade story time. Michaels calls this a "scaffold" for literacy-- but
the white teacher doesn't understand the structure of Deena's story. One
article about Deena is in Jenny Cook-Gumperz' collection, The Social
Construction of Literacy.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 10:47:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
>
>The bottom line is that SWE is based on the cultural logic of one culture,
>and the values contained within it are *not* shared universally. . .Now,
>if a foreign academic has >trouble in first-year composition, what
>must our student writers whose dialect and culture are not "mainstream"
>feel?  I think the public uproar is about a more fundamental fear:  that
>Standard English will finally be found out as gee whiz, just another
>dialect.  And they'd be right about that.  I'm hoping for the day when
>the more subtle, Latino/a style of argument or the African American
>approach to narrative organization gets to be taught as an option in
>school.
>
>Roxanne Mountford
>University of Arizona
 
I think it's important not to confuse the structure recommended by
mainstream comp textbooks with the "cultural logic" (whatever that is) of
standard English.  For one thing, the emphasis on clarity in English prose,
which we first start to see in 17th-century commentaries, arises because of
a sense that mainstream English writing is NOT clearly structured and
really ought to be--ie, the standard language needs to be reined in.  For
another, even today there is still a complex set of practices that standard
English writers engage in.  Clarity may be stressed in (many but not all)
writing classes and textbooks, but it is not always stressed in
professional writing.  Try reading some recent philosophy or postmodern
criticism or economic theory and come back and talk to me about topic
sentences.  Or the instructions on your tax returns.  Seriously, though,
technical material of any kind is always too complex to convey in
5-paragraph structure.  Paradoxically, enforced clarity often leads to
dumbing down, or to lack of clarity.  Short words and short sentences have
their place, but so do long words and long sentences.  The emphasis on
clarity is there because many people assume students if left to their own
devices will not be clear.  Maybe that is the case (I'm still not
convinced), but I spend a lot of time trying to get writers comfortable
with complexity.
 
I guess my point is that it's not just Latinos and African Americans who
can write and think in different complex modes.  It's all of us, the people
of the ice as well as the people of the sun.  Not that anyone wants to
essentialize . . .
 
Dennis
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 09:24:01 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <199701231610.IAA16902@yei.csulb.edu>
 
I agree with you Mark, and especially about your thoughts on
institutionalized racism.  Here's some clear examples...
 
Over the holiday break I visited my
family.  Every person I came in contact with, including my family, wanted
to talk about ebonics.  The racists attitudes that a mention of ebonics
provoked was shocking.  One from my sister-in-law was, "they have lazy
tongues."  One from my uncle was "they want special treatment."  One from
my brother-in-law was "all blacks sound the same, they can't speak
properly."  One from an acquaintance was "they want slang to be treated
as a language."  I opted to excuse myself from the majority of these
"conversations" because I couldn't spend the entire holiday angry. Every
person I mentioned, with the exception of my uncle, has at least a
four year degree.  The aquaintance has a master's in English Lit.  So,
when Haswell asks what we are afraid of, I think one answer is apparent
-- we are afraid of unmasking our own brand of institutionalized racism,
the privileging of SWE in the writing classroom.
 
I recognize that my response could appear reactionary, that my "sampling"
is merely a "claim," and that perhaps my "conclusion" may be an exercise in
"white guilt."  I teach SWE.  I privilege SWE.  I bring the topic of
"dialect" up when I teach the gta training class here.  I remind the
gta's that the English department and the university expects them to
teach SWE.  I try to complicate the idea and practice of teaching SWE by
bringing in chapter one from Dillard's _Black English_.  In the three
years I have taught the gta training course, this particular class
session is hardly lively.  A proverbial "hush falls over the crowd."  I
don't get to see what the gtas think until I read their journals.  The
responses are universally the same.  Here's a paraphrase: "SWE is the
common language.  That is why we should teach it. I really wish we didn't
talk about this subject."  In contrast, when I assign Haswell's article on
grammar for discussion, they won't stop talking.  The debate is lively and
generally, thoughtful. It seems the gta classroom follows Haswell's
commentary "by the numbers."
 
 
My consistent concern is that I am "training" the
gta's to be entirely too much like the rest of us and that I am doing my
job all too well.  In my limited experience I've found fear to be much
easier to perpetuate than fearlessness because it is so familiar, and the
consequences of this familiarity in the student-centered classroom are
bewildering ...
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 10:23:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <v02130501af0d3f26ecb3@[128.174.194.107]>
 
I agree, Dennis.  We have the Enlightenment to thank for the emphasis on
clarity for sure.  But there is almost a religious devotion to "clarity"
in prose nationally, despite the fact that new standards for academic
prose include the postmodern styles/formats you mention.  That is the
interesting issue.
 
I would suggest this is a both-and situation.  We should think more about
what our standards are, e.g., what we set as benchmarks for student
writing in school, for two reasons:  1) that there are other interesting
"rhetorics" out there, and they *can* be associated with particular
cultures and languages, and 2) that even we academics don't practice
these standards.
 
Roxanne Mountford
 
On Thu, 23 Jan 1997, Dennis Baron wrote:
 
> I think it's important not to confuse the structure recommended by
> mainstream comp textbooks with the "cultural logic" (whatever that is) of
> standard English.  For one thing, the emphasis on clarity in English prose,
> which we first start to see in 17th-century commentaries, arises because of
> a sense that mainstream English writing is NOT clearly structured and
> really ought to be--ie, the standard language needs to be reined in.  For
> another, even today there is still a complex set of practices that standard
> English writers engage in.  Clarity may be stressed in (many but not all)
> writing classes and textbooks, but it is not always stressed in
> professional writing.  Try reading some recent philosophy or postmodern
> criticism or economic theory and come back and talk to me about topic
> sentences.  Or the instructions on your tax returns.  Seriously, though,
> technical material of any kind is always too complex to convey in
> 5-paragraph structure.  Paradoxically, enforced clarity often leads to
> dumbing down, or to lack of clarity.  Short words and short sentences have
> their place, but so do long words and long sentences.  The emphasis on
> clarity is there because many people assume students if left to their own
> devices will not be clear.  Maybe that is the case (I'm still not
> convinced), but I spend a lot of time trying to get writers comfortable
> with complexity.
>
> I guess my point is that it's not just Latinos and African Americans who
> can write and think in different complex modes.  It's all of us, the people
> of the ice as well as the people of the sun.  Not that anyone wants to
> essentialize . . .
>
> Dennis
>
> Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
>
> Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
> University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
> 608 South Wright Street
> Urbana, Illinois 61801
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 12:07:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heidemarie Z Weidner <HZW7598@TNTECH.EDU>
Subject:      Ebonics in the classroom and TA training
 
Hello, I am new to the list and this is my first message.  I am interested in
the Ebonics discussion because I am working hard with my students and TAs to
establish differences between dialects, slang, "bad English," etc.  Being
German helps since my southern German dialect receives the same reception in
northern Germany that ebonics or some of the hill dialects of TN receive here.
 
There is a great video--_American Tongues_ that might open up class
discussion for the person who trains GAs.
 
Heide Weidner
TN Technological University
Cookeville, TN
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 13:04:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Roxanne Mountford wrote:
>
> Alan,
>
> Perhaps there is a conflict within linguistics itself, or else we are
> missing an important nuance.  The studies I reported are by
> sociolinguists, and they suggest that dialect substantially affects
> learning of SWE.  For instance, in school children learn how to give
> narratives in writing.  But there is quite a different rhetoric of the
> narrative that has become the norm in SWE and that is used by speakers of
> BEV and other cultures.  The dominant forms accepted by schools and
> academics is connected with the way that European Americans tell
> stories.  If the learning of SWE is a substantially different cognitive
> task from learning spoken dialects of English, why would there be such
> strong correspondence between some cultures and SWE and so much
> dissonance between other cultures and SWE?  The author overstates the
> issue by suggesting that "no one speaks SWE natively."
>
> Roxanne Mountford
> University of Arizona
>
> On Thu, 23 Jan 1997, AAGB wrote:
>
> > At 22:14 22/01/97 -0700, you wrote:
> > >The posting to the Linguist forwarded by Alan Bailin this evening
> > >suggests that learning Standard Written English is in no way affected by
> > >spoken dialect.
> > >Roxanne Mountford
> > >University of Arizona
> >
> > Thank you for the references. I don't think the writer makes this claim.
> > Consider the following excerpt:
> >
> >   It is a truism that SWE is closer to some dialects than others, and that
> > some students, including those whose native dialect is BEV, will have
> > further to go than others from their ideolect to approximate SWE.
> >
> > He does, however, argue that
> >
> >    The Standard English which we want students to learn is essentially a
> > written phenomenon, which no-one speaks natively.
> >
> > Many linguistic studies confirm this point.
> >
> > Alan Bailin
> >
I think Alan is right about the conflict. Most linguists consider SWE as
a "dialect" unto itself. But as the point about narrative reveals, we
are also talking about differences in language USE--"ways of speaking,
to coin a phrase. Heath's work, for instance, documents conclusively
that the kinds of narratives that may be produced and valued will differ
among races and classesss. This difference will carry across "channels,"
speech or writing. Of course, for the most part, these differences
concern relations across utterances, not as much as within
utterances--what counts as coherent, organized, sufficiently elaborated
and the like. These issues are too often ignored within linguistics
"proper."
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 13:11:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Denis' point that many of gthe "principles, e.g., clarity, that we take
as a given have developed historically as a way to "rein in," which I
take to mean "regulate" the standard language is well taken. Kathryn
Flannery's book, THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES, extend that point. She
argues that our emphasis on "style," the "plain" style esp as synonymous
with SWE, emerged as an attempt by progressives and conservatives to
regulate access to social and cultural goods. "Style talk," as she calls
it, serves to "diplace" issues of race and class. I would encourage
everfyone interested in this issue (and it connects to Rich Haswell's
question as well) to look at her book.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 13:44:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AAGB <aagb@EXECULINK.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Roxanne,
 
I don't disagree with your point about different cultures having different
rhetorical standards.  I just think that, in addition to these differences,
there are substantial differences between oral dialects and formal written
ones.  And I think these have to be considered as well when we teach.  We
need to keep in mind that while all (or almost all) humans learn to speak, a
substantial number do not learn to write.  Whether or not this is because
writing is "a substantially different cognitive
>task from learning spoken dialects" is, I think, an interesting (and as yet
undecided) issue.  For me, at any rate, that claim is not the same as saying
that no one is a native speaker of SWE.
 
Here are some references.  Almost all of them relate to the differences
between writing and speech in general.
 
Nunberg, G.  The Linguistics of Punctuation.  Stanford:  Center for the
Study of Language and Information.  1990.
 
Bloomfield, L. Language.  Chicago: The University of Chicago Press.  1984.
P. 486ff.
 
Wolfram, W.  Dialects and American English.  Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice
Hall.  1991.  Chapter 12, "Dialects and Language Arts."  Pp. 250-277.
 
Pawley, A. and F. H. Hodgetts.  "Two puzzles for linguistic theory:
native-like selection and native-like fluency."  In Language and
Communication, eds. J. C. Richards and R. W. Schmidt.  New York: Longman.
Pp. 191-225.
 
On the issue of preferred dialects, some members of the list might be
interested in the following:
 
Bloomfield, L.  "Literate and Illiterate Speech."  American Speech 2(1927),
10: 432-439.
 
Alan Bailin
 
At 08:11 23/01/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Alan,
>
>Perhaps there is a conflict within linguistics itself, or else we are
>missing an important nuance.  The studies I reported are by
>sociolinguists, and they suggest that dialect substantially affects
>learning of SWE.  For instance, in school children learn how to give
>narratives in writing.  But there is quite a different rhetoric of the
>narrative that has become the norm in SWE and that is used by speakers of
>BEV and other cultures.  The dominant forms accepted by schools and
>academics is connected with the way that European Americans tell
>stories.  If the learning of SWE is a substantially different cognitive
>task from learning spoken dialects of English, why would there be such
>strong correspondence between some cultures and SWE and so much
>dissonance between other cultures and SWE?  The author overstates the
>issue by suggesting that "no one speaks SWE natively."
>
>Roxanne Mountford
>University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 12:10:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Ebonics in the classroom and TA training
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/23/97 11:10
 
I'm not sure that the stuff in student writing that I found most troubling has
a whole lot to do with "correctness" as defined by SWE. It is a more basic
discomfort with the conventions of SWE--lexical and syntactic. And it is
manifested equally by speakers of "dialects" of English, other languages, and
by students whose spoken language we might recognize as "mainstream." Consider
these sentences written by upper middle class Anglo ASU students:
 
1. Your parents may not want you to go to college or save your money, not
spend it.
 
2. If activity isn't what you're interested in, and you believe that college
should be the maturing of the person, the growth in independence, then answers
could be taught, not only to find but to do.
 
3. The definition of "rose" once meant "a flower."
 
This is a lack of control over SWE, a special language, generally not spoken,
highly dependent upon conventions for successful communication because it
lacks immediate context and the other important communicative dimensions of
speech. This is an operationally and culturally important language, not as
dynamic as speech but exceedingly fragile. As Alan's article suggests, it is a
language that is generally understood across other language barriers (granting
some culturaldifferences), and much of our business (broadly construed) in
conducted in such language, even though it may not be great for literary
purposes or for post modern philosphy. It is pretty clear that we are in no
danger of this language (albeit highly privileged) dominating other varities
of English, but it is an important English (and there's one in every written
language) that educated people need to know and to be able to use.
Interestingly, this is the English that responds most quickly to cultural
sensitivities, the English most readily engineered. This is the language that
all of us use with a great deal of skill. It's the language in which we talk
about the restrictiveness of such language. It's the languauge we count on to
ensure that other readers of this list, for example, understand what we say.
We all have a significant investment in this English--intellectual, emotional,
economic, cultural, you name it. I doubt most of us care too much whether
Ebonics is a "language" or a "dialect." What we do care about, I think, is
helping students learn to use this English effectively, and we care about
stuff that gets in the way.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 12:08:39 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Call for Papers and Proposals -Reply
 
Your proposed essay collection sounds excellent, and I'm interested in
submitting something.  Do you plan to have the submissions reviewed by
outside readers?  For those of us with tenure concerns, the referee
process is important.  What are your plans along these lines?
 
Thanks--
 
Jeanne Gunner
Santa Clara University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 16:10:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19970123134939.273f472a@execulink.com>
 
Thanks for the references, Alan.  It seems there is more to study in
linguistics and in rhetoric and composition on this issue.  When I was
trained in rhet/comp, I learned about the differences between learning
written language vs. oral language.  However, I did not learn the
connections between written and oral patterns of communication until I
began to study anthropology.
 
Do any of you WPAs use some of the material suggesting connections
between oral and written language of particular cultures when training
TAs?  If so, would you forward on to the list what you use?
 
Roxanne Mountford
 
On Thu, 23 Jan 1997, AAGB wrote:
 
> Roxanne,
>
> I don't disagree with your point about different cultures having different
> rhetorical standards.  I just think that, in addition to these differences,
> there are substantial differences between oral dialects and formal written
> ones.  And I think these have to be considered as well when we teach.  We
> need to keep in mind that while all (or almost all) humans learn to speak, a
> substantial number do not learn to write.  Whether or not this is because
> writing is "a substantially different cognitive
> >task from learning spoken dialects" is, I think, an interesting (and as yet
> undecided) issue.  For me, at any rate, that claim is not the same as saying
> that no one is a native speaker of SWE.
>
> Here are some references.  Almost all of them relate to the differences
> between writing and speech in general.
>
> Nunberg, G.  The Linguistics of Punctuation.  Stanford:  Center for the
> Study of Language and Information.  1990.
>
> Bloomfield, L. Language.  Chicago: The University of Chicago Press.  1984.
> P. 486ff.
>
> Wolfram, W.  Dialects and American English.  Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice
> Hall.  1991.  Chapter 12, "Dialects and Language Arts."  Pp. 250-277.
>
> Pawley, A. and F. H. Hodgetts.  "Two puzzles for linguistic theory:
> native-like selection and native-like fluency."  In Language and
> Communication, eds. J. C. Richards and R. W. Schmidt.  New York: Longman.
> Pp. 191-225.
>
> On the issue of preferred dialects, some members of the list might be
> interested in the following:
>
> Bloomfield, L.  "Literate and Illiterate Speech."  American Speech 2(1927),
> 10: 432-439.
>
> Alan Bailin
>
> At 08:11 23/01/97 -0700, you wrote:
> >Alan,
> >
> >Perhaps there is a conflict within linguistics itself, or else we are
> >missing an important nuance.  The studies I reported are by
> >sociolinguists, and they suggest that dialect substantially affects
> >learning of SWE.  For instance, in school children learn how to give
> >narratives in writing.  But there is quite a different rhetoric of the
> >narrative that has become the norm in SWE and that is used by speakers of
> >BEV and other cultures.  The dominant forms accepted by schools and
> >academics is connected with the way that European Americans tell
> >stories.  If the learning of SWE is a substantially different cognitive
> >task from learning spoken dialects of English, why would there be such
> >strong correspondence between some cultures and SWE and so much
> >dissonance between other cultures and SWE?  The author overstates the
> >issue by suggesting that "no one speaks SWE natively."
> >
> >Roxanne Mountford
> >University of Arizona
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jan 1997 20:02:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Roxanne,
 
The article by Sarch Michaels in the Journal of Education, summer 1985,
revised in the Cook-Gumperz collection mentioned ealrier today on the
list is an excellent one.  Also, Coherence in Spoken and Written
Discourse, edited by Deborah Tannen, has articles on the discourse
strategies of several languages and dialects spoken in the United States,
focusing on their oral nature and problems of misunderstanding that
result, especially with a move to writing.  these essays give graduate
students a good eye-opening to the importance of this dimension of
language use and its impact on writing instruction.  My favorites in the
collection are Frederick Erikson's monograph and African American
argumentative style, traditional blues and Cole Porter's blues, and
Athabaskan narrative style.
 
And on Clarity:  I think you're right about the cultural issue.  what's
clear is what you understand.  The literary theoriests on my campus are
all from European countries, and they too had to learn to write very
differently in english, they say.  One, from France, who studied with
Derrida, says the French read between the lines.  I wonder though if we
all do, but that in some cultures it's more _expected_ that that's what
you do.  I'm thinking of the listener's role--so different in different
cultures as though essays in the Tannen book make so clear.  We dont'
tend to _think_ of ourselves doing that in this country. Or should I say
in "SWE". I wonder why? . . .  . .
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jan 1997 06:44:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
Roxanne,
You might also check out Helen Fox's Listening to the World: Cultural
Issues in Academic Writing (NCTE, 1994) if you're not already familiar with
it.  I use it in training undergraduate peer tutors and they find it very
enlightening and accessible.  There's a good bibliography too.
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jan 1997 09:55:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      What next? - linquistic humor...
 
NEWS BULLETIN: Saying it will improve the education of children who
have grown up immersed in computer lingo, the school board in San
Diego, Calif., has officially designated computer English, or
"Geekonics", as a second language.
 
The historic vote on Geekonics -- a combination of the word "geek" and
the word "phonics" -- came just weeks after the Oakland school board
recognized black English, or Ebonics, as a distinct language.
 
"This entirely reconfigures our parameters," Milton "Floppy" Macintosh,
chairman of Geekonics Unlimited, said after the school board became the
first in the nation to recognize Geekonics.
 
"No longer are we preformatted for failure," Macintosh said during a
celebration that saw many Geekonics backers come dangerously close to
smiling. "Today, we are rebooting, implementing a program to process
the data we need to interface with all units of humanity."
 
Controversial and widely misunderstood, the Geekonics movement was
spawned in California's Silicon Valley, where many children have grown
up in households headed by computer technicians, programmers, engineers
and scientists who have lost ability to speak plain English and have
inadvertently passed on their high-tech vernacular to their children.
 
HELPING THE TRANSITION
 
While schools will not teach the language, increased teacher awareness
of Geekonics, proponents say, will help children make the transition to
standard English. Those students, in turn, could possibly help their
parents learn to speak in a manner that would lead listeners to believe
that they have actual blood coursing through their veins.
 
"Bit by bit, byte by byte, with the proper system development, with
nonpreemptive multitasking, I see no reason why we can't download the
data we need to modulate our oral output," Macintosh said.
 
The designation of Ebonics and Geekonics as languages reflects a
growing awareness of our nation's lingual diversity, experts say.
 
Other groups pushing for their own languages and/or vernaculars to be
declared official viewed the Geekonics vote as a step in the right
direction.
 
"This is just, like, OK, you know, the most totally kewl thing, like,
ever," said Jennifer Notat-Albright, chairwoman of the Committee for
the Advancement of Valleyonics, headquartered in Southern California.
"I mean, like, you know?" she added.
 
THEY'RE HAPPY IN DIXIE
 
"Yeee-hah," said Buford "Kudzu" Davis, president of the Dixionics
Coalition. "Y'all gotta know I'm as happy as a tick on a sleeping
bloodhound about this. We could be fartin' thru silk perty soon."
 
Spokesmen for several subchapters of Dixionics -- including Alabonics,
Tennesonics and Louisionics -- also said they approved of the decision.
 
Bill Flack, public information officer for the Blue Ribbon Task Force
on Bureaucratonics said that his organization would not comment on the
San Jose vote until it convened a summit meeting, studied the impact,
assessed the feasibility, finalized a report and drafted a
comprehensive action plan, which, once it clears the appropriate
subcommittees and is voted on, will be made public to those who submit
the proper information-request forms.
 
Proponents of Ebonics heartily endorsed the designation of Geekonics as
an official language.
 
"I ain't got no problem wif it," said Earl E. Byrd, president of the
Ebonics Institute. "You ever try talkin' wif wunna dem computer udes?
Don't matter if it be a white computer dude or a black computer dude;
it's like you be talkin' to a robot -- RAM, DOS, undelete, MegaHertZ.
Ain't nobody understands. But dey keep talkin' anyway. 'Sup wif dat?"
 
Those involved in the lingual diversity movement believe that only by
enacting many different English languages, in addition to all the
foreign ones practiced here, can we all end up happily speaking the
same boring one, becoming a nation that is both unified in its
diversity, and diversified in its unity.
 
Others say that makes no sense at all. In any language.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jan 1997 09:04:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken word
 
In most legal writing programs we teach both writing and oral advocacy.
The "language" used in each setting is different.  A speech (or at least an
effective one) uses repetition, simplification, sound, rhythm, style,
emphatics, and such in ways which are different from, and often
dramatically different from, what is written in an good, effective brief.
Want to bore an audience (judge or jury) to death?  Read your brief.
 
There is much overlap in style and structure and the best briefs are lively
and use sound and rhythm and repetition to good effect - but do so
differently than a strong oral argument.
 
Standard written English is different than standard spoken English - in
some respects - including structure and slang and such.  But not completely
different and not, as a matter of grammar, really very different.  But the
fora are so different and the media so different from each other that what
is appropriate in one doesn't work in another.  Where are the lines between
style and language patterns and language and language groups?  I don't
know.  Don't really care.  But recognition that spoken is different from
written is useful for all instruction in writing.
 
For what its worth:  our students at Howard Law are extremely strong oral
advocates (as a group and as compared to students as a whole at other
schools), but need a great deal of work on written advocacy.   I have
hypotheses for why this is so - but no proof.  We were winning inter-school
moot court competition prizes in oral advocacy long before we began to do
well overall - and the difference was in the written briefs.  Our students
still do well orally - but now we win and place and show regularly because
they are writing much better.
 
The point?  Oakland students, like all students, need to learn the majority
patterns of oral discourse and of written discourse and the two are not
fully co-extensive.
 
A personal example - my youngest son writes terribly - but dictates
wonderfully (for his age group) complete and sophisticated answers.
Writing is different than speaking in ways no one fully understands yet.
Speaking is totally inherent in the human brain - writing is an invention
in a ways oral communication is not.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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Date:         Fri, 24 Jan 1997 11:39:28 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      help
 
David:  I have tried to write you off-list, but I apparently used an address yo
u do not check.  My e-mail system crashed this week, and I have not received a
message from WPA-l since 1/20.  What do I need to do to re-establish myself on
the list?  R. Batteiger, Oklahoma State University   (Thank you)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 25 Jan 1997 08:54:21 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken word
 
Steve Jamar wrote:
 
>A personal example - my youngest son writes terribly - but dictates
>wonderfully (for his age group) complete and sophisticated answers.
>Writing is different than speaking in ways no one fully understands yet.
 
As you all know, some of us teach students how to punctuate -- or sentence
bounderies -- by having students read their writing aloud to figure out
punctuation because we have found this method to be more effective than
teaching by "the rules". Steves's example, I think, suggests that the
approach is founded on more than just pragmatism.
 
Roni Keane
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 25 Jan 1997 12:18:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "K. Sotol" <ksotol@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken word
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00af10784b1ea4@[165.254.128.117]>
 
Hi Folks,
 
        I have been very interested in this string and became even
more so last night when I started reading _A History of Reading_ by
Alberto Manguel.  Manguel does a fairly extensive analysis of that time in
which "to read" meant to read OUT LOUD --either to oneself or to others.
Reading out loud, even when alone, was the norm.  So much so, that those
who read silently were considered strange.
 
        Manguel points out that reading out loud was necessary for so very
long because punctuation came along so much later--words were simply
strung together, capitalization was rare and inconsistent--and often, only
by reading out loud, could one determine the meaning of the words.
 
        I think this relates to this string because Manguel also points
out that a psychologist, Julian Jaynes, has suggested that reading out
loud and reading silently happen in different parts of the brain.  He
"argued that the bicameral mind--in which one of the hemispheres becomes
specialized in silent reading--is a late development in humankind's
evolution, and that the process by which this function develops is still
changing" (p46).
 
        I am still mulling this over, but it seems that the implications
for the teaching of writing, reading, thinking (the fact that we have all
observed students who are brilliant speakers, but terrible writers), are
profound.
 
        Ummm, in case you haven't guessed, I recommend the book.  I'm
going to try to finish it this weekend.
 
                Katherine Sotol
 
 
 _________________________________________________________
 On Sat, 25 Jan 1997, Roni Keane wrote:
 
> Steve Jamar wrote:
>
> >A personal example - my youngest son writes terribly - but dictates
> >wonderfully (for his age group) complete and sophisticated answers.
> >Writing is different than speaking in ways no one fully understands yet.
>
> As you all know, some of us teach students how to punctuate -- or sentence
> bounderies -- by having students read their writing aloud to figure out
> punctuation because we have found this method to be more effective than
> teaching by "the rules". Steves's example, I think, suggests that the
> approach is founded on more than just pragmatism.
>
> Roni Keane
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 25 Jan 1997 22:18:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "[Phil Burns]" <pburns@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Job Announcement
 
Rhet/Comp + Writing Center, Worcester State College (Massachusetts)
 
Assistant Professor with primary interest and background in
composition/rhetoric to direct writing center and teach composition,
journalism, scientific and technical writing.  Interest and some
expertise in electronic literacy desired.  Doctorate required.
 
Applications must be received by February 27, 1997; review will
continue until the position is filled.  To apply, send letter
of interest, resume, and 3 current letters of reference to: Director of
Personnel, Worcester State College, 486 Chandler Street, Worcester, MA
01602-2597.
 
Starting date of position is September 1, 1997.  Salary based on
education, experience, and contractual agreement. Worcester State College
is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer and is in compliance
with Title IX Educational Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the
Rehabilitation Act of 1973.  Minorities and women strongly encouraged to
apply.
 
 
Phil Burns (pburns@mecn.mass.edu)
Worcester State College
Worcester, Massachusetts
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Jan 1997 10:31:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Biz writing list
 
Does anybody know the address of an active business writing listserv?
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Jan 1997 12:17:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Shwom <bshwom@NWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Biz writing list
In-Reply-To:  <970126103155.2042032d@cup.edu>
 
The name of the list is Bizcom. The subscription address is
listproc@ebbs.english.vt.edu; the mailing address is
bizcom@ebbs.english.vt.edu.
 
There's usually quite a good discussion going on.
 
 
>Does anybody know the address of an active business writing listserv?
>        --Bill Murdick
 
 
 
**********************
Barbara Shwom
Northwestern University
The Writing Program
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60208
 
Phone: 847/491-7690
Fax: 847/328-5536
E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
**********************
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Jan 1997 14:10:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Development Summer Institute (fwd)
 
x
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Jan 1997 14:11:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ann Feldman <feldman@UIC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Training Teaching Assistants in the Sciences to Design First
 
Thanks for your reply. I've been talking with the Sue Peverly, the leader of
our Council for Excellence in Teaching and Learning and Don Wink, a
chemistry professor who has done quite innovative programs in collaborative
learning for General Chemistry. Our thought was that the sort of extensive
teacher training we do for our first year composition courses would
contribute to the science Ph.D.'s employability as good teachers of science
literacy. I think the faculty might be interested, but the Ph.D. students
would need to be convinced. As our institution continues to take teaching
more seriously, we are heading in this direction, but the culture is not
there yet. Do you know any place where teaching assistants in the sciences
are teaching to the general undergraduate population? Best, Ann
 
 
>Ann, we tried recruiting TAs from the science for our WAC program at ASU, but
>it is generally not in the science students' best interest, as far as career
>goes, to be involved in anything other than a faculty member's research team
>or teaching lab sections. Very frustrating to us, but very real.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
--------------------
 
                                       Ann Merle Feldman
 
                        Associate Professor of English
 
       and Director of the Composition Program
 
                       University of Illinios at Chicago
 
                       (m/c 162) 2001 University Hall
 
                                     601 S. Morgan Street
 
                                  Chicago, Illinios  60607
 
                                             (312) 413-2249
feldman@uic.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Jan 1997 15:25:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken language
 
Interesting.  Despite almost an official spurning of integrating brain
studies into composition study, we so often want to rely upon it, distantly.
Steve, I'm a rank amateur in the brain biz, but I can't recall catching even
a whiff of any evidence for the idea that oral language is more natural for
us than written language at the physiological level.  Language seems to be
something of a really good duct-tape and wire composition at the brain level
in either event - and while different cortical areas are used in speaking
and in writing, that most likely is more for the convenience of the
different motor areas implicated.  Similar subcortical areas are used for
both.  And Roni, Jaynes' hypothesis about a prevalence of strongly bicameral
brains in an earlier time is in a state of official discredit, though this
is a subject where the ideology of science gets really interesting; Jaynes
is give the burden of physical proof, despite the absence of any likelihood
of physical evidence (brains, being squishy and highly biodegradable, don't
leave much of a trace in the fossil record).  At any event, he also argues
that social selection rapidly weeded this quality out of modern brains
(which is why present brains do _not_ reveal the tendency very strongly).
 
I never read brain studies without plugging Ann Berthoff's voice in my ear,
the warning about unsuspectingly adopting the whole ideology; and in a
direct conflict between social evidence and biological evidence, better to
go with the social, which has a better long-range track record (for many
good reasons); but we really need a high-level interpreter of this stuff in
our business.  And it can't be someone who teaches ten hours a semester plus
coordinating composition.
 
Keith Rhodes
Coordinator of Composition
Northwest Missouri State University
1303 W Price St
Savannah, MO 64485
816-324-3759
krhodes@asde.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Jan 1997 22:00:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your phd program
 
Larry,
 
I was purging some old email messages and realized that I may not have responded
to you about the question you asked. If I didn't, sorry for the delay.
 
It's hard for me to write about the grad. program because so much of what our
grad. students do is connected with the program I used to direct.  It's an
undergraduate comp. program, of course, and has no direct connection with
graduate studies except for the way it provides teaching and mentoring
opportunities to comp./rhet. folks.  Right now, knowing what I know about the
Comp. program's directions, I would be lying if I said it has either maintained
its standing or improved in the face of the English takeover.  I see little but
regression and old-fashioned ideas creeping in, much to the dismay of the grad.
students who have been here a while.  The graduate specialization continues, and
so do its courses, so I don't think there's much change there.  I think the best
thing to do is to ask the grad. students who are involved.  I am on a small
listserv of advisees and others who care about comp. (right now we're almost a
therapy group!), and what I'll do it post a short note saying that you might be
interested in hearing from them about their impressions (all in confidence, of
course).  You can then choose to represent us to your student(s) based on the
responses you get.  As you can tell, I'm sort of in a Scylla-Charibdis bind
here; I don't want to add to the destruction, but I also have to be candid about
what I've seen so far. (And for all I know, it could change for the better,
though I have a feeling that's unlikely.)
 
Anyway, I hope some of them take a moment to reply.  Thanks for your inquiry; I
hope this is of some help, anyway.
 
Cheers,
 
 
Chris
 
Responding to the message of  <v01530511aedb18604218@[146.187.168.74]>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> Chris,
> I followed the discion on WPA-L about the wonderful political programs
> you've had to face at your school.  One of our MA in rhet/comp students is
> applying for your program. Mind if I ask if your grad program is doing OK
> in spite of the problems with the freshman comp program?
>
> Many thanks,
>
> --larry beason
>
> Larry Beason,Director
> English Composition Program
> Dept. of English
> Eastern Washington University
> Cheney WA 99004
> LBeason@ewu.edu
>
> WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 11:15:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Michael J. Zerbe" <zerbe@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Training Teaching Assistants in the Sciences to Design First
In-Reply-To:  <199701262010.OAA19261@icarus.cc.uic.edu>
 
Ann,
 
Many -- perhaps even most -- graduate students in the
sciences, especially in their first couple years of
grad school, teach labs for introductory science
courses, so they do reach a "general" undergraduate
population of sorts.  After that, they tend to migrate
to research assistantships, often funded by grant money
from their major professor, who need the students in
the lab to get work done.
 
My thinking is that some graduate students in the
sciences would be really intersted in trying comp, but
you're right, the culture is not there -- many of my
friends in science are discouraged from doing anything
interdisciplinary while in grad school.  However, the
job market for scientists right now is extremely tight
-- so maybe decision makers in science will be looking
for ways to make their graduates more marketable.
 
Mike Zerbe (B.S. in chem but went on in English!)
 
                                    Note new e-mail!!
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
Michael J. Zerbe                  zerbe@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Department of English             home   317.497.9847
Purdue University                 office 317.494.3742
West Lafayette, IN 47907          fax    317.494.3780
       USA
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 10:34:33 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      Hello?
 
For David:  I'm still not getting anything from WPA-L.  The problem started whe
n my e-mail system crashed last week and was down for two days.  I have re-subs
cribed and set my preference at mail, and I have been told that both settings w
ere already in effect.  What else can I do?  Or is the list just exceptionally
quiet right now?  R. Batteiger, Oklahoma State U., Stillwater, OK
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 10:33:21 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      test-ignore
 
This is a test message for Richard Batteiger, who seems not to be getting our
collected wit and wisdom.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 10:25:53 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken word
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95b.970125115535.61730B-100000@dante11.u.washington.edu>
 
Katherine Sotol's comments on Manguel's _History of Reading_ bring to
mind what Jean LeClerq has to say about the medieval practice of "lectio
divina," which has implications for composing and interpreting similar
to Berthoff's ideas of a double-entry journal.  I suspect that lots more
goes on than we think, when students read their own, or others', texts aloud--
and recognizing/formulating conventions for punctuation is only a felicitous
development on the side.  We have yet to fully recover and develop a
pedagogy for composing through reading.
 
                                                Brad Peters
                                                Cal State. Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 13:36:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken language
 
I agree in general with the cautionary notes sounded by Keith about brain
studies and physiology and speculation.  As to the idea of oral v. writing:
Oral communication has existed much longer than writing and it exists in
nearly every species.  Writing is a recent invention.  Kids learn to speak
on their own - they seem to need specific instruction in writing and the
finer points of grammar - ordinary grammar seems to be picked up by, dare I
say it, immersion and exposure.
 
Those who study learning disabilities have discovered that some children
have a neurological deficit relating to processing the written word.  For
some it relates to reading and writing; for others it relates to just one
or the other.
 
Children learn to read at a range of ages, girls generally before boys, as
a group.  This seems to be related to wiring taking place in the brain.
 
PET scans show different areas used for different functions - and it is not
just the case of a "language" center which then sends output to a writing
(fine motor) center or to the speech center.
 
People know words they hear, but would not recognize them in writing.
People know words they read, but cannot pronounce.
 
Visual pattern recognition is a different from aural pattern recognition.
 
There is much we don't understand and new information coming out every day.
But my  own experience and observations teach me that for some children
the acquisition of reading and/or writing skills is distinct from the
acquisition of thinking and oral expression skills.
 
But, not being an expert in the area, I would not push the point - and the
experts disagree on a lot of this type of information.  (We are still
recovering from Skinner-box education.)
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
"Substitute 'damn' every time you're inclined to write  'very' ~~  your
editor will delete it and the writing will be just as it should be."  --
Mark Twain
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 14:27:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: written and spoken language
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/27/97 11:37
 
Yet there seems to be some connection between reading/writing and speaking.
Mosstudents who have been hearing impaired from birth tend to have reading and
writing difficulties. Yet the fact that some don't suggests that the written
word can be accessed as a print code without the aural reinforcement that (I
think) lies behind most of our pattern recognition in writing. Hmm.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jan 1997 21:26:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Harvey <dharvey@CC1.UCA.EDU>
Subject:      Lecturer and Instructor Positions at U of Central Arkansas
 
The Writing Program at the University of Central Arkansas has the
following positions available starting August 97.  Please pass the
announcement to interested composition specialists.  Thanks!
 
____________________________________________________________________________=
_______________
 
Instructor and Lecturer Positions=20
 
University of Central Arkansas
 
University Writing Program
 
 
I<underline>nstructor in Composition</underline>. Will teach 12 hours of
writing courses per semester and and develop outreach programs to the
community.  Initially a  one year, renewable appointment.  Minimum of an
M.A.in composition writing and evidence of a strong commitment to
undergraduate teaching.
 
 
<underline>Lecturer Positions</underline>:  Three full-time lecturer
positions to teach undergraduate composition and work in the university's
writing-across-the-curriculum program.  Each position's term is three
years and renewable.  Minimum of an M.A.with graduate-level preparation
in composition and rhetoric and evidence of a strong commitment to
undergraduate teaching.
 
 
THE UNIVERSITY:
 
UCA, founded in 1907, is located in Conway, a rapidly-growing city of
35,000, 30 minutes from Little Rock and the mountains, and home of two
private colleges, a public school system ranked among the state's best,
and a strong K-12 parochial school.  Real estate is moderately priced,
and taxes are low.  UCA, with 9000 students, has a student body whose ACT
scores consistently rank above national averages by a margin that has
widened in recent years.  UCA programs lead to 11 undergraduate degrees
in 96 courses of study, 7 masters degrees in 36 areas, and the
educational specialist degree.  UCA is proud of its tradition of teaching
excellence and has increased its contributions in scholarly and creative
activities.  Faculty members are achieving regional and national
recognition, and nearly 80 percent hold terminal degrees, representing
more than 100 institutions.  UCA has committed $50 million to new
construction and campus improvements since 1989, and the campus is widely
acclaimed for its beauty and convenience.  UCA has the second largest
library in the state and the first to be fully automated with CD
technology.  All faculty have access to Internet.  The UCA Foundation's
endowment and UCA's sponsored programs income have quintupled in the last
few years.=20
 
 
APPLICATION:
 
Send a letter of application, curriculum vitae, and names and addresses
of three references to:=20
 
 
David R. Harvey, Director
 
University Writing Program
 
201 Donaghey, 105 Irby Hall
 
University of Central Arkansas
 
Conway, AR  72035-0001 =20
 
 
Review of applications will begin February 1, 1997, and continue until
the positions are filled.  The University of Central Arkansas is an Equal
Opportunity Employer.  Women and minorities are encouraged to apply.=20
This search will be conducted in compliance with the Arkansas Freedom of
Information Law.
 
 
 
 
David R. Harvey
 
Director, University Writing Program
 
201 Donaghey Avenue
 
University of Central Arkansas
 
Conway, AR 72035
 
(501) 450-3344
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jan 1997 08:54:01 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Inquiry (fwd)
 
Hello Everyone!
 
Please find below a request for information about computers for the
Writing Center at UNLV.  It is from Tracey Schwarze, the Director of the
Center.  She asked me about this information and I said I knew much
better people to ask than me.  If anyone has the time to respond, know
both Tracey and I appreciate your assistance.  You may contact either one
of us privately (Susan Taylor, taylors@nevada.edu or Tracey Schwarze,
schwarzt@nevada.edu) or simply post to the list.
 
Thank You!
 
Dear list members,
 
We are attempting to expand our Writing Center services at the University
of Nevada, Las Vegas and enter the
computer age.  We hope to buy 12 computers for student use in our center;
the pressing question is what software should they be equipped with?
We'd like a few applications:  an on-line handbook (which could be
referenced through the word processing program) and grammar/punctuation
lessons/practicum are minimum requirements, but we'd also like to
experiment with writing process software.  Any and all
recommendations would be welcome--names, prices, and testimonials would
be immensely helpful!
 
Thanks for your assistance.
 
Tracey Schwarze, Ph.D.
University of Nevada, Las Vegas
Writing Center Director
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jan 1997 12:06:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Miriam Herrera <herrem@SAGE.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970128085241.14442C-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
 
POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT:
 
Assistant Professor of English
(Subject to funding)
 
The Sage Colleges invites applications for a multi-year, continuous
position in 18th and 19th-Century British Literature and Post-Colonial
Theory.  The Sage Colleges are strongly committed to recruitment of
candidates who have  been traditionally under represented on college
faculties.  Ph.D. in English in hand, evidence of teaching excellence,
and record of publication required.  Send letter of application, c.v.,
and names, with phone numbers, of at least three current references to:
 
Dr. Gladys Craig, Chair
Department of English
Russell Sage College
Troy, NY 12180
 
Review of applications will begin immediately and continue until March 15.
 
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
                The Writing Center      &      English Department
                              Russell Sage College
                                  45 Ferry St.
                                 Troy, NY 12180
   (518) 270--2208                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jan 1997 16:55:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Akua Duku Anokye <aanokye@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Organization: University of Toledo
Subject:      Re: African-American reading aloud program
 
Dear Linda:
        In case you haven't gotten the info yet, the African American
Read-In Chain takes place Sunday Feb. 2 1:00 pm/pst, 2:00 pm/mst, 3:00
pm/cst, and 4:00 pm/est.  It also is done on Monday Feb. 3 for schools.
The read-in is sponsored by NCTE and NCTE Black Caucus.  For more
information contact Dr. Jerrie C. Scott, Director/Office of Diversity at
the University of Memphis, 901 678-5105 or Dr. Sandra E. Gibbs, NCTE
Special Programs, 217 328-3870 ext. 230.
 
Duku Anokye
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jan 1997 18:48:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <961206082804.2142ac53@cup.edu>
 
I'm interested in finding out which texts on assessment are a must for
any preliminary reading list.  Since the reading group we're starting is
made up of instructors acrosss the curriculum, I'd like to come up with a list
which doesn't deal primarily with writing assessment. Thanks.
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jan 1997 16:14:54 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
Donnalee,
What kind of assessment?  It's not writing assessment, I gather, but what
is it?  Classroom assessment, program assessment, curriculum assessment,
faculty assessment, etc.  If we know more about your goals and intentions,
we can make more appropriate suggestions.
 
>I'm interested in finding out which texts on assessment are a must for
>any preliminary reading list.  Since the reading group we're starting is
>made up of instructors acrosss the curriculum, I'd like to come up with a list
>which doesn't deal primarily with writing assessment. Thanks.
 
Thanks,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jan 1997 22:44:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics in the classroom and TA training
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97012312102813@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Thu, 23 Jan 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I'm not sure that the stuff in student writing that I found most troubling has
> a whole lot to do with "correctness" as defined by SWE. It is a more basic
> discomfort with the conventions of SWE--lexical and syntactic. And it is
> manifested equally by speakers of "dialects" of English, other languages, and
> by students whose spoken language we might recognize as "mainstream." Consider
> these sentences written by upper middle class Anglo ASU students:
>
> 1. Your parents may not want you to go to college or save your money, not
> spend it.
>
> 2. If activity isn't what you're interested in, and you believe that college
> should be the maturing of the person, the growth in independence, then answers
> could be taught, not only to find but to do.
>
> 3. The definition of "rose" once meant "a flower."
>
> This is a lack of control over SWE, a special language, generally not spoken,
 
Yes, these represent "lack of comfort" and "lack of control" over SWE,
but I find it much more helpful to reframe the issue or take a different
angle.  I think we can be confident that NONE of those students would
feel comfortable SAYING those sentences.  Their lack of "comfort" and
"control" is surely a case of their not using their ear or their
mouth/tongue in writing--not using linguistic skill and sophistication
they already have.  So when I get students to read everything aloud a
lot, I get them to not stop fiddling till it SOUNDS and FEELS ok. And
that tends to result in syntax that is pretty decent--if not quite free
of all error.
 
So really I think these examples put us back to the importance of
thinking about the differences between speech and writing.  How people
get conned into leaving their verbal savvy at the door when they pick up
a pencil or start any kind of writing.  And how this is really not so
hard to fix.
 
Peter Elbow
 
(Can I mention my "Shifting Relations Between Speech and Writing" in CCC,
Oct 85?)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 08:45:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Maureen Arrigo <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Archaic usage
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970128223545.5712K-100000@emily.oit.umass.edu>
 
Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
century.
It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this context":
 
 
Smith was voted the "best fusser."
 
and seems to have something to do with Smith's relations with women.
 
Perhaps someone who works with historical literature has run across this?
 
Thanks in advance.
Maureen Arrigo
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 09:07:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <v0213050faf13d63fdd61@[134.121.50.183]>
 
Good question, Bill.  I was deliberately vague beause I'm not sure what
the faculty wants/needs.  I suspect they're reacting to our recent panic
about ETS and they now want to inform themselves about assessment issues
in higher ed.  BTW, your generous arguments about ETS helped squelch that
problem here (for now).
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
 
On Tue, 28 Jan 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> Donnalee,
> What kind of assessment?  It's not writing assessment, I gather, but what
> is it?  Classroom assessment, program assessment, curriculum assessment,
> faculty assessment, etc.  If we know more about your goals and intentions,
> we can make more appropriate suggestions.
>
> >I'm interested in finding out which texts on assessment are a must for
> >any preliminary reading list.  Since the reading group we're starting is
> >made up of instructors acrosss the curriculum, I'd like to come up with a list
> >which doesn't deal primarily with writing assessment. Thanks.
>
> Thanks,
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 08:24:04 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
 
Maureen,
 
I'd guess the meaning is that Smith was good at calling socially upon young women--see
Webster's 3rd (unabridged).  As possible etymology, Partridge (Origins) notes the
German fusseln, which means among other things to play footsy, and also the
Norwegian/Danish fjas, which means foolery, nonsense.
 
Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 10:05:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
X-To:         Maureen Arrigo <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.94.970129084306.20858B-100000@mercury.cis.yale.edu>
 
> On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Maureen Arrigo wrote:
>
> Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
> fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
> century.  It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this
> context": Smith was voted the "best fusser."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen,
        In the dialect of the area where I spent my formative years
(Schuylkill Valley, Pennsylvania), 'fussing' means to moan and complain
about something unjust, or about something one has no intention of
changing.  Sort of a 'Portnoy's Complaint.' It was used in as in the
following examples.
 
        A-You know she's gonna fuss at you if you don't shovel the snow.
                               ~~~~~~~~~~~
        In this context, someone will be reprimanded for some promised act
for which a commitment has not been made.  But in the sentence:
 
        B-She'll fuss witt you til she gets what she wants.
                 ~~~~~~~~~~~~~
        Here we see that someone is using persistent and probably
illogical argumentation to persuade someone to their point of view simply
to get their own way.  There are other uses such as:
 
        C-It don't make no never-mind to me, but if yo'll feed yer cat,
          he'll stop fussing.
                     ~~~~~~~
        In this sentence, the cat has apparently started a fusilade of
meows because he is hungry, and a proper cat food, which he has reason to
expect, has not been supplied.
 
        If the yearbook you are reading comes from this area, this might
give you a lead to its eccentric language usages.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 09:20:13 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <David.H.Roberts@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re>: Archaic usage
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.94.970129084306.20858B-100000@mercury.cis.yale.edu>
 
Maureen,
 
Here's the OED2 entry for "fusser."  I hope it helps.
 
dave roberts
 
fuss (___), v.
[f. prec. n.]
1. intr. To make a fuss; to be in a bustle; to busy oneself restlessly abou=
t trifles; to move fussily (about, up and down, etc.).
1792 Elvina II. 132 The Thorntons were among the first, Sir Gilbert fussing=
 about, with his large white wig and gouty legs, as happy as any of them.
1797 Polwhele Old Eng. Gentl. 62 She fuss=92d to form arrangements with the=
 cook.
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge=92s Sp. Tour xv. 78 He had been fussing about it =
not long before..dusting the portrait of himself.
1859 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 456/2 Forth would fuss Achmet, with a huge crowd of =
staff.
1871 Dixon Tower IV. iv. 34 Sir John..fussed and fumed about the Court.
1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I. xi. 143 His wife liked to be fussing=
 about in kitchen and store-room.
1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 11 But the more he was fussed over the more he infi=
delled.
1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember I. xiv. 293, I remember the host fussin=
g in and out of the room during the quarter of an hour before dinner.
1889 The County vi. in Cornh. Mag. Feb., They may be fussed over as novelti=
es.
transf.
1847 Lytton Lucretia 114 By the coal fire, where, through volumes of smoke,=
 fussed and flickered a pretension to flame.
1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 340 Little stream gondolas with onion-fun=
nels, puffing and fussing like busy water-beetles in a microscope.
2. trans. To put into a fuss; to agitate, worry; to bother about trifles. A=
lso to fuss up (? dial.): to flatter, treat with fussy politeness.
1816 T. Moore Mem. (1853) II. 98 Safe arrived,=96quite well, but more pulle=
d about, fussed, and bustled than ever.
1820 Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 14 Since Hope=92s deluding tongue inclin=92d =
me To fuss myself.
1821 =97 Vill. Minstr. I. 157 Since he fuss=92d me so up in the grove.
1876 C. M. Yonge Womankind xxviii. 245 It is generally the safest way to ta=
ke care to be in time ourselves, but to guard against fussing other people.
1885 L. B. Walford Nan, etc. II. 163 The going in and out..always fusses me=
.
Hence
fussed ppl. a., in a fuss; agitated, disconcerted;
fussing vbl. n. and ppl. a. Also
fu'ssation
[see -ation], the action, habit, or practice of fussing;
'fusser
[see -er1], one who fusses.
1775 F. Burney Let. Nov. in Early Diary, She dispelled all sort of ceremony=
, distance, or fussation.
1826 Miss Mitford Village ii. (1863) 317 She was addicted to a fussing and =
fidgetty neatness.
1832 Scott St. Ronan=92s Introd. 9 The character of the traveller, meddling=
, self-important, and what the ladies call fussing.
1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. ii. i. (1861) 245 His obstinacy is but the fussing=
 of his weakness.
1860 C. M. Yonge Stokesley Secr. v. (1880) 228 David is taking up his slate=
, and looking a little fussed because there is a scratch in the corner.
1869 M. A. Barker Station Life N. Zealand xv. (1874) 108, I have finished a=
ll my little fussings about the house.
1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. Police Judge xv. 161 Every witness, affiant, loafer, fusser, and teazer=
 of this jurisdictional region.
1890 Pall Mall G. 2 May 2/3 The Standard with its fellow fussers and fogies=
 abroad sits down and waits the event.
1895 World Christm. No. 61/2 That idiotic fussation..all the excitement, an=
d all those people staring at her.
On Wed, 29 Jan 1997 08:45:37 -0500 Maureen Arrigo=20
<maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU> wrote:
 
> Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
> fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
> century.
> It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this context":
>=20
>=20
> Smith was voted the "best fusser."
>=20
> and seems to have something to do with Smith's relations with women.
>=20
> Perhaps someone who works with historical literature has run across this?
>=20
> Thanks in advance.
> Maureen Arrigo
 
----------------------
David.H.Roberts@Samford.edu
Professor of English
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 10:35:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.970129093123.21689A-100000@DGS>
 
>> On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Maureen Arrigo wrote:
>>
>> Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
>> fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
>> century.  It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this
>> context": Smith was voted the "best fusser."
>-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen,  The Oxford English Dictionary has multiple definitions of various
forms of "fuss" and several examples of "fusser" used over time.  Perhaps
one of these fits your context.  See pages 623-4 in the "F" section if you
have access to the hardcover edition.  It's also on CD, probably available
at your library.  Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 10:59:22 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
Donnalee,
 
OK, the one book dealing with assessment that (today) I wish I could make every faculty
member read across the land:  Helen Fox, LISTENING TO THE WORLD:
CULTURAL ISSUES IN ACADEMIC WRITING (NCTE, 1994).  It's implications are
larger than writing, it's cross-disciplinary, it's readable, it's persuasive because it has all
of its feet solidly on the ground, and it's generous and humane in a way all faculty
should be whenever and  however they "assess students."
 
Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 11:02:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
 
If I remember correctly, the booklet with pictures of first year students at
my undergraduate college was called "fussers."  I never had a clue why.
 
 
 
At 08:24 AM 1/29/97 +0000, you wrote:
>Maureen,
>
>I'd guess the meaning is that Smith was good at calling socially upon young
women--see
>Webster's 3rd (unabridged).  As possible etymology, Partridge (Origins)
notes the
>German fusseln, which means among other things to play footsy, and also the
>Norwegian/Danish fjas, which means foolery, nonsense.
>
>Rich Haswell
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 09:09:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
 
I'm not sure I can answer this question, but you might want to know that
our campus telephone directory here at WSU is still informally called "The
Fussers Guide"--what I understand from some of the campus historians is
that "to fuss" meant to have a good social life with the opposite sex, and
the telephone directory was something that one used extensively for said
activity.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
 
>Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
>fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
>century.
>It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this context":
>
>
>Smith was voted the "best fusser."
>
>and seems to have something to do with Smith's relations with women.
>
>Perhaps someone who works with historical literature has run across this?
>
>Thanks in advance.
>Maureen Arrigo
 
Susan McLeod
Professor and Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 10:22:13 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "C.J. Jeney" <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.94.970129084306.20858B-100000@mercury.cis.yale.edu>
 
Not that I could add anything to the OED, but my grandmother was a
delightful, eloquent, high-school educated and extremely well-read,
self-taught Okie, who would occasionally refer to a nervous adult, a
nagging cat (i.e. gimme tuna! Now!), or a restless child as a "fuss-budget."
Example: "Oh, settle down -- don't be such a fuss-budget!"  I assume this
came from *her* mother.
 
A second meaning of "fussy" was to be over-tidy or "prissy" or preoccupied
with one's grooming and housekeeping to an almost obsessive extreme, for
appearances' sake. Example: "Well, she's just so fussy about her
furniture and her carpet -- it's no wonder her grandchildren prefer to
spend time at their *other* grandma's house."
 
The third usage: one could "fuss over" something or "make a fuss" over
something, or
someone, lavishing too much time and/or attention upon him/her/it. Often
used to either praise or blame:
 
"Well, she makes such a fuss over him, it's no wonder he's spoiled."
 
OR...
 
"Now, you shouldn't have made such a fuss over my birthday, hon."
 
This included *any* instance of overreaction and too much attention to an
event, situation, or revelation: "Why anyone would want to make such a
fuss over this rock and roll is beyond me. The Africans were playin' that
music for a thousand years, and those Flamenco dancers are dirtier 'n any
of that twist and shout business I see you kids doing. Hell, there's more
sex in any ballet production than I can see on that 'Bandstand' show. I
just don't see what all the fuss is about."
 
God........I miss her.
 
--C. Jeney--
 
On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Maureen Arrigo wrote:
 
> Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
> fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
> century.
> It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this context":
>
>
> Smith was voted the "best fusser."
>
> and seems to have something to do with Smith's relations with women.
>
> Perhaps someone who works with historical literature has run across this?
>
> Thanks in advance.
> Maureen Arrigo
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 09:38:24 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Archaic usage
 
Oops--typing too fast does get one into trouble.  Of course the reference I
meant was the DARE--Dictionary of American Regional English.  But I have a
hunch that this particular usage is not regional but is 'varsity slang.
See the Haswell post.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>Would anyone out there have any idea what the meaning of the verb "to
>fuss" or adjective "fusser" would have been around the turn of the
>century.
>It's used in some old yearbooks I am working on in this context":
>
>
>Smith was voted the "best fusser."
>
>and seems to have something to do with Smith's relations with women.
>
>Perhaps someone who works with historical literature has run across this?
>
>Thanks in advance.
>Maureen Arrigo
 
Susan McLeod
Professor and Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 10:33:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      WPA Conference
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d00af15339ec5a0@[134.121.50.17]>
 
I encourage each of you WPAs on this listserv to submit a conference
proposal for the summer WPA at Houghton--the issues we'll be facing are
crucial, many of them discussed on this listserv. And if you didn't
receive the workshop/conference announcement, let me know and I'll see
that you get one.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 09:49:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
OK.  So we're just starting out, basically, and want a general lay of the
land, but given the ETS flap, it doesn't have to be devoid of stuff about
writing assessment.
 
>Good question, Bill.  I was deliberately vague beause I'm not sure what
>the faculty wants/needs.  I suspect they're reacting to our recent panic
>about ETS and they now want to inform themselves about assessment issues
>in higher ed.
 
I'd start with Ed White's chapters on writing assessment in his _Teaching
and Assessing Writing_.  Wise words, a lot of experience backing them up,
and readable.
 
I'd progress to Pat Cross and Tom Angelo's book, called something like
_Classroom Assessment_.
 
I'd throw in the recent TRudy Banta, et. al. though I can't remember the
title (my old timer's disease is kicking in).
 
I'd read Guba and Lincoln's _Fourth Generation Evaluation_.
 
I'd also read:
Huot, B. (1990).  Reliability, validity, and holistic scoring:  What we
know and what we need to know. College Composition and Communication, 41
(February):201-213.
 
Add Brian's article in the December CCC--EXCELLENT.
 
I'd go for a number of recent pieces that are examining and redefining
validity in ways that critique positivist methodologies at the same time as
they clearly come out of a positivist perspective:
 
Messick, S. (1995).  Standards of validity and the validity of standards in
performance assessment.  Educational Measurement: Issues and Prcatice, 14,:
5-8.
 
Messick, S. (1994).  The interplay of evidence and consequences in the
validation of performance assessments.  Educational Researcher, 23,
2:13-23.
 
Messick, S. (1989).  Validity.  In R.L. Linn (Ed.), Educational Measurement
(3rd edn.). (pp.13-103).  New York: American Council on Education,
Macmillan.
 
Moss, P.A. (1994).  Validity in high stakes writing assessment.  Assessing
Writing, 1, 1:109-128.
 
Moss, P.A., Beck, J.S.,  Ebbs, C., Matson, B., Muchmore, J., Steele, D.,
Taylor, C., & Herter, R. (1992).  Portfolios, accountability, and an
interpretive approach to validity.  Educational Measurement: Issues and
Practice, 11, 3: 12-21.
 
Somewhere I'd throw in Williamson and Huot's collection _Validating
Holistic Scoring for Writing Assessment_.  It's a rich collection that
begins to explore some of the alternatives that Huot elaborates on in the
December CCC article.
 
That ought to keep your colleagues busy!
 
>BTW, your generous arguments about ETS helped squelch that
>problem here (for now).
 
Happy to be of service!
 
Continued good luck,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 13:18:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Black <KBLACK@WPO.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts -Reply
 
The Banta et al is Assessment in Practice:  Putting Principles to Work on
College Campuses (1996).
 
karen
>>> Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU> 01/29/97 12:49pm >>>
OK.  So we're just starting out, basically, and want a general lay of the
land, but given the ETS flap, it doesn't have to be devoid of stuff about
writing assessment.
 
>Good question, Bill.  I was deliberately vague beause I'm not sure what
>the faculty wants/needs.  I suspect they're reacting to our recent panic
>about ETS and they now want to inform themselves about assessment
issues
>in higher ed.
 
I'd start with Ed White's chapters on writing assessment in his _Teaching
and Assessing Writing_.  Wise words, a lot of experience backing them
up,
and readable.
 
I'd progress to Pat Cross and Tom Angelo's book, called something like
_Classroom Assessment_.
 
I'd throw in the recent TRudy Banta, et. al. though I can't remember the
title (my old timer's disease is kicking in).
 
I'd read Guba and Lincoln's _Fourth Generation Evaluation_.
 
I'd also read:
Huot, B. (1990).  Reliability, validity, and holistic scoring:  What we
know and what we need to know. College Composition and
Communication, 41
(February):201-213.
 
Add Brian's article in the December CCC--EXCELLENT.
 
I'd go for a number of recent pieces that are examining and redefining
validity in ways that critique positivist methodologies at the same time as
they clearly come out of a positivist perspective:
 
Messick, S. (1995).  Standards of validity and the validity of standards in
performance assessment.  Educational Measurement: Issues and
Prcatice, 14,:
5-8.
 
Messick, S. (1994).  The interplay of evidence and consequences in the
validation of performance assessments.  Educational Researcher, 23,
2:13-23.
 
Messick, S. (1989).  Validity.  In R.L. Linn (Ed.), Educational Measurement
(3rd edn.). (pp.13-103).  New York: American Council on Education,
Macmillan.
 
Moss, P.A. (1994).  Validity in high stakes writing assessment.
Assessing
Writing, 1, 1:109-128.
 
Moss, P.A., Beck, J.S.,  Ebbs, C., Matson, B., Muchmore, J., Steele, D.,
Taylor, C., & Herter, R. (1992).  Portfolios, accountability, and an
interpretive approach to validity.  Educational Measurement: Issues and
Practice, 11, 3: 12-21.
 
Somewhere I'd throw in Williamson and Huot's collection _Validating
Holistic Scoring for Writing Assessment_.  It's a rich collection that
begins to explore some of the alternatives that Huot elaborates on in the
December CCC article.
 
That ought to keep your colleagues busy!
 
>BTW, your generous arguments about ETS helped squelch that
>problem here (for now).
 
Happy to be of service!
 
Continued good luck,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 10:44:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.970129090453.608185651B-100000@mecn.mass.edu>
              from "DONNALEE RUBIN" at Jan 29, 97 09:07:32 am
 
Donnalee, I have a bibliography that I hand out to groups when I do
workshops on writing assessment.  Trouble is, it IS focused on writing
issues rather than general assessment issues, a vast subject of its own.
I can insert that bibliography into an email off net if you want it, or
on net if others want to have their computers burdened with it.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 12:51:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
I want it too, please, either off net or on.
 
At 10:44 AM 1/29/97 -0800, you wrote:
>Donnalee, I have a bibliography that I hand out to groups when I do
>workshops on writing assessment.  Trouble is, it IS focused on writing
>issues rather than general assessment issues, a vast subject of its own.
>I can insert that bibliography into an email off net if you want it, or
>on net if others want to have their computers burdened with it.  --Ed White
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 13:01:11 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      assessment texts
 
The two most valuable general books on assessment that I have read are: Grant P
. Wiggins, Assessing Student Performance, Jossey-Bass, 1993; and F. Allan Hanso
n, Testing Testing, UCal Press, 1993.  I have not seen the Banta, but I am now
motivated to find and read it.  R. Batteiger, Oklahoma State U, Stillwater.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 13:12:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Clemens <ThomasC@GAWAIN.HCC.CC.IL.US>
Subject:      Assessment texts -Reply
 
I just beginning to look at Thomas A. Angelo and K. Patricia Cross,
CLASSROOM ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES: A HANDBOOK FOR
COLLEGE TEACHERS, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1993.courtesy of
the campus assessment person.  I haven't formed an opinion yet.
Tom Clemens, Heartland CC, Bloomington, IL
thomasc@gawain.hcc.il.us
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 13:28:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Clemens <ThomasC@GAWAIN.HCC.CC.IL.US>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts -Reply
 
I would like to see your bibliography, Ed White.  Thanks
Tom Clemens, Heartland CC
Bloomington IL  thomasc@gawain.hcc.cc.il.us
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 13:16:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <2.2.32.19970129185117.00ac06bc@umr.edu>
 
Ed,
 
I think the consensus is for you to put your bibliography on the net.
 
Thanks.
 
David Jolliffe
 
 
On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> I want it too, please, either off net or on.
>
> At 10:44 AM 1/29/97 -0800, you wrote:
> >Donnalee, I have a bibliography that I hand out to groups when I do
> >workshops on writing assessment.  Trouble is, it IS focused on writing
> >issues rather than general assessment issues, a vast subject of its own.
> >I can insert that bibliography into an email off net if you want it, or
> >on net if others want to have their computers burdened with it.  --Ed White
> >
> >
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 15:28:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
I would second the nomination for Grant Wiggins' book. He has also
made a video tape, for administrators who don't read. Wiggins'
book has a neat Student's Bill of Rights for testing which includes
such radical notions that the primary purpose of testing must be
to benefit the student taking the test (the test givers' motives
must take a back seat). --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 13:46:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNIVNORTHCO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <199701291844.KAA19884@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
 
I would like my computer burdened with your bibliogrpahy.
 
Thanks,
 
Emily Golson
 
 
On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> Donnalee, I have a bibliography that I hand out to groups when I do
> workshops on writing assessment.  Trouble is, it IS focused on writing
> issues rather than general assessment issues, a vast subject of its own.
> I can insert that bibliography into an email off net if you want it, or
> on net if others want to have their computers burdened with it.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 15:29:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
I would like to see Ed White's bibliography. --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 16:01:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <199701291844.KAA19884@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Bill Condon, thanks for your assessessment of crucial texts on
assessment.  Ed White, could you send me a hard copy of the bibliography
on assessment because printing from email gets a pretty unusable text.
 
This strand is a good example of why we all need to go to Houghton to the
WPA conference, but I would also like David Jolliffe and/or Sheryl
Fontaine to tell us about their three-day workshop before the conference
because I bet I am not alone in feeling that I could benefit from a
refresher course in assessment and the host of other opportunities the
workshop might provide to re-envision the work that we do in our comp
program.  Like lots of people, our interpretive community gets locked
into the stories we tell ourselves, the assumptions we live with, and the
purposes that we imagine for our work.  Putting that work in a very
different context could be very helpful, though as an administrator I am
very hesitant to spend a week in meetings in July when that is one of the
few months I do not have to do that every week.
 
Thomas Miller
English, U of Az
Tucson, AZ 85721
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 17:39:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
X-cc:         William Horstman <wah@csd.uwm.edu>
 
JOB ANNOUNCEMENT:
SPECIALIST in WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM
 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is seeking candidates for a
tenure-line faculty position within the Department of English, to begin
Fall, 1997.  Pending budgetary approval, we are looking for an Assistant
or Associate Professor with interests and scholarly expertise in
Writing-Across-the-Curriculum, instructional technology, and faculty
development.  The individual we hire must be willing to serve as
assistant director of UWM's new Writing Intensive program.  The position
offers opportunities to teach both undergraduate and graduate courses in
the Department of English, and to work with faculty throughout the campus
community.  Commensurate research and publication expected.
 
UWM is an urban campus situated on the "fashionable" east side of
Milwaukee, near Lake Michigan.  With a population of approximately 18,000
undergraduate students, the campus houses a nationally-acclaimed doctoral
program in English as well as many other excellent undergraduate and
graduate specialties.  With a sophomore-level Writing Intensive
requirement recently mandated by the faculty in the College of Letters
and Science, along with an innovative L&S Freshman Scholars Program and
an outstanding First-Year Composition curriculum, UWM is now poised to
more fully integrate writing within lower- and upper-division courses.
 
Please address questions and concerns to Professor Charles Schuster,
Chair, WAC Search Committee.  Send an application letter, vita,
references and a writing sample to:
        Professor James Sappenfield, Chair
        Department of English
        University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
        P.O. Box 413
        Milwaukee, WI  53201
 
Applications must be postmarked no later than February 28, 1997.
 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is an equal opportunity/affirmative
action employer.  Applications from women and minorities are particularly
encouraged.  The names of those nominees and applicants who have not
requested that their identities be withheld and the names of all the
finalists for this position will be released upon request.
 
 
                        * * * * * * * * * *  * * *
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 17:38:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kristine Hansen <hansenk@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
Ed, I would like a copy of your bibliography, esp. if it's on
writing. We are preparing to seize the initiative here since our campus
is getting ready to do outcomes assessment in a big way.  I'd prefer
a hard copy, but if you put it in an e-mail, I think I can handle it.
 
Thanks,
Kristine
 
 
On Jan. 29, Ed White wrote:
Donnalee, I have a bibliography that I hand out to groups when I do
workshops on writing assessment.  Trouble is, it IS focused on writing
issues rather than general assessment issues, a vast subject of its own.
I can insert that bibliography into an email off net if you want it, or
on net if others want to have their computers burdened with it.  --Ed White
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jan 1997 19:09:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      WAC Position Announcement (fwd)
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Writing Centers list <wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Crewtonia <crewrt-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              RhetNet list <rhetnet-l@lists.missouri.edu>
X-cc:         Writing AcrosstheCurriculum <wac-l@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 29 Jan 1997 17:56:34 -0600 (CST)
From: Charles I Schuster <cis@csd.uwm.edu>
 
                        * * * * * * * * * *
 
JOB ANNOUNCEMENT:
SPECIALIST in WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM
 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is seeking candidates for a
tenure-line faculty position within the Department of English, to begin
Fall, 1997.  Pending budgetary approval, we are looking for an Assistant
or Associate Professor with interests and scholarly expertise in
Writing-Across-the-Curriculum, instructional technology, and faculty
development.  The individual we hire must be willing to serve as
assistant director of UWM's new Writing Intensive program.  The position
offers opportunities to teach both undergraduate and graduate courses in
the Department of English, and to work with faculty throughout the campus
community.  Commensurate research and publication expected.
 
UWM is an urban campus situated on the "fashionable" east side of
Milwaukee, near Lake Michigan.  With a population of approximately 18,000
undergraduate students, the campus houses a nationally-acclaimed doctoral
program in English as well as many other excellent undergraduate and
graduate specialties.  With a sophomore-level Writing Intensive
requirement recently mandated by the faculty in the College of Letters
and Science, along with an innovative L&S Freshman Scholars Program and
an outstanding First-Year Composition curriculum, UWM is now poised to
more fully integrate writing within lower- and upper-division courses.
 
Please address questions and concerns to Professor Charles Schuster,
Chair, WAC Search Committee.  Send an application letter, vita,
references and a writing sample to:
        Professor James Sappenfield, Chair
        Department of English
        University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
        P.O. Box 413
        Milwaukee, WI  53201
 
Applications must be postmarked no later than February 28, 1997.
 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is an equal opportunity/affirmative
action employer.  Applications from women and minorities are particularly
encouraged.  The names of those nominees and applicants who have not
requested that their identities be withheld and the names of all the
finalists for this position will be released upon request.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 09:00:37 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
I second the call for Ed White to put his bibliography on the List, if he is willing.  A title
that hasn't been mentioned yet is Alexander W. Astin's ASSESSMENT FOR
EXCELLENCE:  THE PHILOSOOPHY AND PRACTICE OF ASSESSMENT AND
EVALUATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION (Macmillan, 1991).  Not the most exciting
reading but extremely comprehensive and written for people who might be starting from
scratch in their serious thinking about the problems and issues of evaluation of students
in college.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 11:10:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Ed White's bibliography on writing assessment sounds like the sort of thing
that would greatly enhance a WPA web-site.  Any further word on such a resource?
 
Angelo and Cross would be a great book to take into interdisciplinary
discussions.  Their focus on assessment as a means, above all, to improve
instruction would get discussions past just ranking and sorting.  Speaking
of which, if we're getting into articles on writing assessment, Peter
Elbow's take on ranking, sorting, and liking (I know _somebody_ has the
reference and title) explores the conceptual territory of "why, how and what"
in writing assessment concisely and usefully.  An interdisciplinary group
would most likely be able to find connections to Elbow' points more easily
than they would in some of the other excellent articles from our field.  My
wife (a music professor) who thinks most of what she sees in my journals is
gobbledygook, found Elbow's article pretty sensible.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 10:02:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment biblio
In-Reply-To:  <32F06335.A08@falcon.tamucc.edu> from "Richard Haswell" at Jan
              30, 97 09:00:37 am
 
Well, thanks for all the messages asking me to post my workshop
bibliography to the list serve. Do note that it is not intended to be
complete, but rather to serve as a resource in relation to the workshop.
So it is quirky and somewhat tilted.  In any event, it is appended below.
If you want hard copy, as some have requested, I suggest you mark it as a
block, import it into your word processing program, pretty it up, and
print it out.
 
For real bibliophiles (is that a pun?), let me suggest the most complete
list of sources on writing assessment so far, the one in the back of our
new MLA book.  Here is the citation for that: White, Edward M., William
D. Lutz, and Sandra Kamusikiri, Assessment of Writing: Politics,
Policies, Practices.  NY: MLA, 1996 (ISBN 0-87352-582-5).  The "Works
Cited" are pp. 305-29.  Some of you may find the book itself to be of
interest as well; you will find terrific essays by both familiar and
unfamiliar names, all looking at the political issues behind writing
assessment.
 
 
        SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON TEACHING AND ASSESSING WRITING
 
                Breland, H. et al.  Assessing Writing Skill. New York:
College Entrance Examination Board, 1987.
 
                Belanoff, P. and M. Dickson.  Portfolios: Process and
Product.  Upper Montclair, N.J.: Boynton/Cook, 1991.
 
                Berlin, J. Rhetoric and Reality: Writing Instruction in
American Colleges, 1900-1985.  Carbondale: Southern Illinois University
Press, 1987.
 
        Black, Laurel, Donald A. Daiker, Jeffrey Sommers, and Gail
Stygall.        New Directions in Portfolio Assessment: Reflective
Practice, Critical Theory, and Large-Scale Scoring.  Portsmouth, NH:
Heinemann, 1994.
 
                Bloom, L. and E.M. White.  Inquiry: A Cross-Curricular
Reader.  Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1993.
 
        Bloom, L., D. Daiker, and E.M. White.  Composition in the 21st
Century: Crisis and Change.  Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois UP,  1996.
 
                Clark, I. Writing in the Center: Teaching in a Writing
Center Setting. Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1985.
 
                Connolly, P., and Vilardi, T. New Methods in College
Writing Programs: Theories in Practice. New York: Modern Language
Association, 1986.
 
                Davis, B. et al.  The Evaluation of Composition
Instruction.  (2nd ed.) New York: Teachers College Press, 1987.
 
                Diederich, P. Measuring Growth in English.  Urbana, Ill.:
National Council of Teachers of English, 1974.
 
                Faigley, L. et al.  Assessing Writers' Knowledge and
Processes of Composing.  Norwood, New Jersey: Ablex, 1985.
 
                Greenberg, K. et al.  Writing Assessment: Issues and
Strategies. New York: Longman, 1986.
 
        Hamp-Lyons, L. and Condon, W.  "Questioning Assumptions about
Portfolio-Based Assessment."  College Composition and Communication,
1993, 44 (2), 176-190.
 
                Hartzog, C.  Composition and the Academy: A Study of
Writing Program Administration. New York: MLA, 1986.
 
        Haswell, R. Gaining Ground in College Writing: Tales of
Development     and Interpretation.  Dallas: Southern Methodist Univer
sity Press, 1991.
 
        Janangelo, J. and K. Hansen.  Resituating Writing: Constructing
and     Administering Writing Programs.  Portsmouth, NH:
Boynton/Cook/Heineman, 1995.
 
        Mehala, D. and M. Vivion.  "The Role of AP and the Composition
Program."  WPA: Writing Program Administration, 1993, 17        (1- 2), 43-57.
 
                North, S. The Making of Knowledge in Composition:
Portrait of an Emerging Field. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: Boynton Cook,
1987.
 
                Ruth, L. and S. Murphy.  Designing Writing Tasks for the
Assessment of Writing.  Norwood, New Jersey: Ablex, 1988.
 
                Walvoord, B. Helping Students Write Well: A Guide for
Teachers in All Disciplines.  (2nd ed.)  New York: Modern Language
Association, 1986.
 
                White, E. M. Assigning, Responding, Evaluating: A Writing
Teacher's Guide. 3rd ed.  New York: St. Martin's Press, 1995.
 
                White, E. M. Developing Successful College Writing
Programs.  San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1989.
 
 
                White, E. M. Teaching and Assessing Writing.  San
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1985.  Revised and expanded edition, 1994.
 
                White, E. M. and L. Polin.  Research in Effective
Teaching of Writing: Final Report.  NIE-G-81-0011 and NIE-G-82-0024.
Washington, D.C.: National Institute of Education, 1986.  Document number
ED 275 007.
 
                White, E. M., W. Lutz, and S. Kamusikiri.  Writing
Assessment:             Politics, Policies, and Practices.  New York:
Modern          Language Association,1996.
 
        Williamson, Michael and Brian Huot (Eds.).  Validating Holistic
Scoring for Writing Assessment: Theoretical and Empirical Foundations.
Cresskil, NJ: Hampton Press, 1993.  ISBN 1-881-303-95-0.
 
                Witte, S., and L. Faigley.  Evaluating College Writing
Programs. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1983.
        Yancey, K.  Portfolios in the Writing Classroom.  Urbana, Ill.:
National Council of Teachers of English, 1992.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 10:34:26 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      upper division writing
 
To WPA Contributors:
 
I am in the process of putting together a proposal for a set of  upper
division writing courses that will address the needs of particular
disciplines and will probably be taught by various departments on campus,
although nothing is definnite yet in that regard. My concern is this:
although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base. Otherwise we will
have no way of insuring the quality of these courses and they will become
subject to various uninformed concepts of what writing is about. For
example, we do not want these courses to consist only of technical writing,
as could easily happen if the Business School or the School of Engineering
were to design the writing course.
 
Any assistance that can be provided in terms of books, articles, syllabi,
statements of purpose, assignmnets, etc.  will be much appreciated.
 
                                Irene Clark. Co-Director
                                Expository Writing Program
                                University of Southern California
 
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
                      |_________________________________________|
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 14:42:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
The essay by Peter Elbow, "Ranking, Evaluating, and Liking:  Sorting Out
Three Forms of Judgment," suggested by Keith Rhodes, was published in
College English, February 1993.  I second his vote as one of the most
useful for helping teachers begin to think about assessment issues.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 11:54:58 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03af168e9ff59d@[128.125.82.8]>
 
Irene,
        Have you seen _The Harcourt Brace Guide to Writing in the
Disciplines-, ed. Robert Jones, Patrick Bizzaro, and Cynthia Selfe,
1997?  I just lay hands on a copy and although I haven't studied it
closely, it looks very promising.
 
                                                Brad Peters
                                                Cal State Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 13:06:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
My question is, how do you go about overseeing these discipline-specific
courses as to content, etc. without inviting resentment?  We're trying
to figure out here just what the role of our college composition committee
ought to be in assessment of our "Group W" courses--we're hesitant to
just turn them over and say "Do whatever you want" but also to barge in
and say "Here's what you ought to be doing."  Where's the happy medium?
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
Fort Lewis College
Durango, CO
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 13:25:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
 
Donna,
 
Three books I use are:
 
New Directions in Portfolio Assessment: Black, Daiker, Sommers, &
Stygall (eds). Boynton/Cook.
Literacy Evaluation: Bouffler (ed.) Heinemann
Classroom Assessment Techniques: A Handbook for College Teachers. Angelo
and Cross (2nd ed.) Jossey-Bass.
 
The last is the least writing oriented. The middle one is target
principally at secondary schools. And the first is the best overfview of
portfolio assessment out now (in my humble opinion, of course).
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 15:17:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03af168e9ff59d@[128.125.82.8]>
 
>although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
>relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
>that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
>thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base.
>                               Irene Clark. Co-Director
>                                Expository Writing Program
>                                University of Southern California
 
Irene,
 
MU has established such a "core set" that, in conjunction with our
"Guidelines for Writing Intensive Courses", tries to get at this issue.
Both are on our website (address below).  They're headed "Writing Intensive
courses stimulate intellectual growth by encouraging students in all
courses to:"
 
Marty Townsend
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 14:24:25 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
Dear Brad:
 
Thanks for the tip about the Haracourt Brace Guide to Writing in the
Disciplines. I will order it immediately.
 
Can you tell me what's happening in the Northridge job search. Since I
haven't heard anything, I am assuming that I am not a prime contender for
the position, but was curious to know who was.
 
Are you going to CCCC?
 
                        Irene
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
                      |_________________________________________|
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 14:24:37 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
Dear Kathy--
 
You are raising a good point. I am sure that anything we do will generate
resentment--we are, after all, everyone's favorite scapegoat. On the other
hand, faculty don't really want to teach writing, so it we take this task
on, people will be happy. Its a problem.
 
                Irene Clark
 
>My question is, how do you go about overseeing these discipline-specific
>courses as to content, etc. without inviting resentment?  We're trying
>to figure out here just what the role of our college composition committee
>ought to be in assessment of our "Group W" courses--we're hesitant to
>just turn them over and say "Do whatever you want" but also to barge in
>and say "Here's what you ought to be doing."  Where's the happy medium?
>
 
 
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
                      |_________________________________________|
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 14:33:01 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03af168e9ff59d@[128.125.82.8]> from "Irene" at Jan 30,
              97 10:34:26 am
 
Irene, I have visited quite a number of writing programs with
discipline-specific writing courses required at the upper division.  In
most cases, particularly in larger universities, the programs are
unmitigated disasters, taught by weak and untrained faculty with
too-large classes, serving to reduce the writing that should be going on
in other classes.  I know this is counter to much talk about
writing-intensive courses, which are the panacea of the month, but I urge
you to exercise every possible caution.  The only large campus I know that
has really made them work is the U of Missouri, Columbia, and you should
listen very carefully to Marty Townsend, who is on this list, when she
describes all the ways in which that campus has avoided the traps.
                                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 16:00:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
When Ed White uses the term "unmitigated disaster," I always cringe, since he
probably knows what he's talking about.
 
Nevertheless, I'd suggest an alternate cautionary word.  Let's take my campus,
for example.  I'm willing to take, as a point of argument, that it may be one
of those unmitigated disasters.  Students take 3 writing courses, one of which
is at the junior/senior level.  The departments interested in creating senior
level courses have done a variety of interesting things.  The Engineering
college, for instance, has a senior design project.  The students probably
focus much more on the design part of it than the writing part, but the
students do write proposals, final reports, evaluations of each other's
projects, etc., and they do present a complete package, including a very public
presentation, at the end.  I'm not willing to judge that process, in which
professors in Engineering are mentoring a design project from beginning to end,
as weak.  Or what about the geology capstone course?  Or the pharmacy public
health course?  Faculty who teach these courses confront all the issues that we
know about.  And they seem to be genuinely interested, for the most part, in
coaching the professional writing that is required in these courses.  Is the
scientific and technical writing course offered in the English Department any
better than the geology capstone course or the pharmacy course?
 
I won't be the judge.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 18:18:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500af14c3716b18@[134.121.50.183]>
 
Thanks again, Bill.  Your list looks wonderful.
 
Incidentally, I found out this morning that ETS is coming at the end of
February.  It's snowing here now.  Perhaps if I keep praying for
blizzards, they'll have to land somewhere far from Salem.
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
 
On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> OK.  So we're just starting out, basically, and want a general lay of the
> land, but given the ETS flap, it doesn't have to be devoid of stuff about
> writing assessment.
>
> >Good question, Bill.  I was deliberately vague beause I'm not sure what
> >the faculty wants/needs.  I suspect they're reacting to our recent panic
> >about ETS and they now want to inform themselves about assessment issues
> >in higher ed.
>
> I'd start with Ed White's chapters on writing assessment in his _Teaching
> and Assessing Writing_.  Wise words, a lot of experience backing them up,
> and readable.
>
> I'd progress to Pat Cross and Tom Angelo's book, called something like
> _Classroom Assessment_.
>
> I'd throw in the recent TRudy Banta, et. al. though I can't remember the
> title (my old timer's disease is kicking in).
>
> I'd read Guba and Lincoln's _Fourth Generation Evaluation_.
>
> I'd also read:
> Huot, B. (1990).  Reliability, validity, and holistic scoring:  What we
> know and what we need to know. College Composition and Communication, 41
> (February):201-213.
>
> Add Brian's article in the December CCC--EXCELLENT.
>
> I'd go for a number of recent pieces that are examining and redefining
> validity in ways that critique positivist methodologies at the same time as
> they clearly come out of a positivist perspective:
>
> Messick, S. (1995).  Standards of validity and the validity of standards in
> performance assessment.  Educational Measurement: Issues and Prcatice, 14,:
> 5-8.
>
> Messick, S. (1994).  The interplay of evidence and consequences in the
> validation of performance assessments.  Educational Researcher, 23,
> 2:13-23.
>
> Messick, S. (1989).  Validity.  In R.L. Linn (Ed.), Educational Measurement
> (3rd edn.). (pp.13-103).  New York: American Council on Education,
> Macmillan.
>
> Moss, P.A. (1994).  Validity in high stakes writing assessment.  Assessing
> Writing, 1, 1:109-128.
>
> Moss, P.A., Beck, J.S.,  Ebbs, C., Matson, B., Muchmore, J., Steele, D.,
> Taylor, C., & Herter, R. (1992).  Portfolios, accountability, and an
> interpretive approach to validity.  Educational Measurement: Issues and
> Practice, 11, 3: 12-21.
>
> Somewhere I'd throw in Williamson and Huot's collection _Validating
> Holistic Scoring for Writing Assessment_.  It's a rich collection that
> begins to explore some of the alternatives that Huot elaborates on in the
> December CCC article.
>
> That ought to keep your colleagues busy!
>
> >BTW, your generous arguments about ETS helped squelch that
> >problem here (for now).
>
> Happy to be of service!
>
> Continued good luck,
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 18:22:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <199701291844.KAA19884@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Thanks for being so generous, Ed.  If you could send the material snail
mail, that would be fine too.  I look forward to hearing from you either way.
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
 
On Wed, 29 Jan 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> Donnalee, I have a bibliography that I hand out to groups when I do
> workshops on writing assessment.  Trouble is, it IS focused on writing
> issues rather than general assessment issues, a vast subject of its own.
> I can insert that bibliography into an email off net if you want it, or
> on net if others want to have their computers burdened with it.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jan 1997 19:07:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         typapay@ROLLINS.EDU
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <01IETPMNKZGY8Y6V0N@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
 
Kathy, the happy medium at Rollins has been faculty workshops with lots of
conversation, the development of Writing Reinforcement Program Guidelines
that were passed by the full faculty, etc.  Each term faculty teaching
these courses send me a syllabus as a final check, and I put syllabi in a
file in the Writing Center for peer writing consultants to use in working
with clients.  If I see any problems (very occasionally), usually a phone
call clears it up, and the faculty are grateful that I spotted a bit of
ambiguity on the syllabus.  Any real problem (like exempting some students
from the writing, or failing to enforce entrance requirements of having
completed E101 and being at junior level or above, or not enforcing a
reasonable cap) I take to the Writing across the Curriculum Committee if
it can't be quickly resolved.  Since the members represent the divisions,
it's easy to clear things up there.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Director of Writing Programs
Rollins College
Winter Park, FL 32789
typapay@rollins.edu
 
On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Kathy Wolfe Farnsley wrote:
 
> My question is, how do you go about overseeing these discipline-specific
> courses as to content, etc. without inviting resentment?  We're trying
> to figure out here just what the role of our college composition committee
> ought to be in assessment of our "Group W" courses--we're hesitant to
> just turn them over and say "Do whatever you want" but also to barge in
> and say "Here's what you ought to be doing."  Where's the happy medium?
>
> Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
> Fort Lewis College
> Durango, CO
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 10:06:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <01IETPMNKZGY8Y6V0N@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
 
Kathy:
 
We're facing the same situation, with a WI requirement now a year and a
half old.  Our Provost signed off on what we want to be a yearly update
from each degree program on how they are teaching the WI courses.  From
survey responses and syllabi we've received (all but a very few complied
with the request for information), the committee and I can see that
while almost everyone says they are meeting at least the minimal
criteria, syllabi tell a different or in many cases merely a cryptic
story.  And of course syllabi tell almost nothing about character or
quality of instruction in and response to student writing.  But it's a
start.  The committee's task this spring is to do lots of one-to-one
with teachers and department chairs.  And we keep up the workshops and
newsletter articles for faculty development.
 
We're also working with the University Assessment Office to design
a questionnaire for graduating students on their writing experiences in
major classes, and we've asked for an assistant to work with the
assessment office, maybe to do focus groups and other more detailed
kinds of assessment.
 
Down the road is probably some form of portfolio assessment; right now
the committee is offering to work with departments to design their own
forms of assessment of majors, and we've had a couple of takers so far.
Luckily, the pressure to assess is coming mainly from ourselves.  We want
to assess because we know that future increases in funding will depend
on data.
 
The committee's attitude toward departments is definitely that we don't
want to leave them to their own devices.  Ed White is right, I think,
about the potential for disaster, or at least for inertia.  We've
experienced resentment about our "intrusion" from only a couple of
departments, and we hasten to remind them that we're only trying to
fulfill a mandate of the Faculty Senate, so that if they want to complain
they should raise the issue there.  As I said, the resentment has come
from only a few (so far).  ON the plus side, there are many departments
that are doing a conscientious, imaginative job with the requirement,
and we publicize what they're doing in the newsletter, "brown bags," and
the WAC homepage.
 
On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Kathy Wolfe Farnsley wrote:
 
> My question is, how do you go about overseeing these discipline-specific
> courses as to content, etc. without inviting resentment?  We're trying
> to figure out here just what the role of our college composition committee
> ought to be in assessment of our "Group W" courses--we're hesitant to
> just turn them over and say "Do whatever you want" but also to barge in
> and say "Here's what you ought to be doing."  Where's the happy medium?
>
> Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
> Fort Lewis College
> Durango, CO
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Hope Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 09:30:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Ferganchick <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      MSU Colloquium
 
>>Please pass this announcement on to anyone you think might be interested.
All those interested in computerized writing instruction at all levels are
welcome to attend.
>>
>>Announcing Murray State University's 1997
>>
>>***Rhetoric and Composition Colloquium***
COMPUTERS AND COMPOSITION
>>
>>Guest Speaker: Dr. Barry Maid, University of Arkansas at Little Rock. An
>>expert in computer assisted writing instruction, Dr. Maid will present
>>"Computers, Composition, and the Internet" as our keynote address on March 1.
>>
>>Brief Schedule:
>>Friday, Feb. 28
>>Registration and refreshments 1:00-2:00 p.m., English Dept., Faculty Hall 7C
>>Afternoon workshop with Barry Maid 2:00-4:00 p.m., Faculty Hall 204
>>Evening reception at the MSU Faculty Club 6:00 p.m., MSU Faculty Club
>>
>>Saturday, March 1
>>Registration and refreshements 9:00-10:00 a.m., Curris Center 3rd Floor Lobby
>>"KERA, Portfolios, and Computers" 10:00-11:30 a.m., Curris Center Barkley Room
>>Information Sharing and Book Fair 11:30-12:00 p.m., Curris Center 3rd
Floor Lobby
>>Luncheon 12:00-1:00 p.m., Curris Center Mississippi Room
>>Keynote address and presentation by Barry Maid 1:30-2:30 p.m., Faculty
Hall 208
>>
>>**Please note that there is no fee for attending the colloquium,  luncheon,
>>or reception.**
>>
>>RSVP to
>>*Julia Ferganchick-Neufang, juliafn@msumusik.mursuky.edu, (502) 762-4729
>>*Rich Lane, rdlane@msumusik.mursuky.edu (502) 762-4541
>>*Miles Kimball, kimbam03@msumusik.mursuky.edu, (502) 762 4538
>
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 10:54:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03af168e9ff59d@[128.125.82.8]>
 
Irene:
 
I'm wondering why your program would want to restrict each department to
a core set of writing, reading, and thinking goals.  It's always seemed
to me that the purpose of decentralizing control of curriculum is to
allow for diverse units to create what's most appropriate for their
students; hence any "standard" requirements should be very minimal.  Most
of the WI criteria I've read from different schools have been of that
sort: minimal page requirements, requirement of multiple drafts with
feedback on some projects, the suggestion of some writing-to-learn
activities, a limitation on class size.
 
I know that having very minimal set requirements begs the question: why
have a requirement at all and how does one assess in an atmosphere of
such diversity?  Those questions don't go away. Still, if one is going to
decenter, then those assessment questions will have to be answered by each
unit, which is why it makes sense to me to move toward
working with units to come up with assessment that seems significant to
them.
 
On WI programs, as an intro I like Christine Ferris and Raymond Smith's
essay on them in McLeod and Soven's WAC: A GUIDE TO DEVELOPING PROGRAMS
(Sage, 1992) and Tom Hilgers and Joy Marsella's book on the Hawaii
program.
 
On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Irene wrote:
 
> To WPA Contributors:
>
> I am in the process of putting together a proposal for a set of  upper
> division writing courses that will address the needs of particular
> disciplines and will probably be taught by various departments on campus,
> although nothing is definnite yet in that regard. My concern is this:
> although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
> relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
> that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
> thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base. Otherwise we will
> have no way of insuring the quality of these courses and they will become
> subject to various uninformed concepts of what writing is about. For
> example, we do not want these courses to consist only of technical writing,
> as could easily happen if the Business School or the School of Engineering
> were to design the writing course.
>
> Any assistance that can be provided in terms of books, articles, syllabi,
> statements of purpose, assignmnets, etc.  will be much appreciated.
>
>                                 Irene Clark. Co-Director
>                                 Expository Writing Program
>                                 University of Southern California
>
>
>                        _________________________________________
>                        /________________________________________\
>                       |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
>                       | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
>                       | University of Southern California       |
>                       | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
>                       |_________________________________________|
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Hope Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 08:19:09 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
This is not really about assessment texts, but it is about assessment, and I
could use some words of wisdom from this group.  Our local school district
(about 80,000 students) is being forced by the school board to create a
junior level (high school) writing exam to guarantee writing competency.
Of course the exam must not cause teachers any unnecessary extra work and
must satisfy the versions of literacy of the interested public and school
board.  We have kicked around several ideas, but so far we are still
punting.  Any suggestions?
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 09:53:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/31/97 08:08
 
The "maintenance" of WI courses is an enormous problem, especially if
departments have created them simply to meet a requirement that they do not
especially support or is tangential to the interests of the faculty who teach
them. The whole thing becomes a game. Departments create courses that
marginally comply with a requirement they marginally support. And then some
sort of "curriculum cops" are charged with monitoring those courses to make
sure that the reluctant are marginally complying with the requirements that
they marginally support. We have rarely succeeded in making WI courses
anything more than MORE WORK for the faculty who teach the courses. Sure, some
faculty really buy in when they discover that writing seems to produce better
learning, but better learning, I fear, is goal too rarely pursued by
instructors--at least at big research universities that tend not to reward
teaching at all, much less effective teaching. Marty, talk about how long the
Missouri program has been going and what has been done to promote buy in. Do
you still have curriculum cops? What are the incentives?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 12:25:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Mark, You might suggest that for evaluation to be legitimate
it must be "outside" evaluation because we can't trust those
English teachers to evaluate the products of their own teaching.
Therefore, the board members, who represent community values,
should evaluate a random sample of student writing. Offer to
train them: how to devise a prompt, set up a rubric, practice
to obtain reliability, etc. --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 12:25:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
X-To:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199701311608.IAA28922@yei.csulb.edu>
 
> On Fri, 31 Jan 1997, Mark L. Wiley wrote:
>
> This is not really about assessment texts, but it is about assessment,
> and I could use some words of wisdom from this group.  Our local school
> district (about 80,000 students) is being forced by the school board to
> create a junior level (high school) writing exam to guarantee writing
> competency.  Of course the exam must not cause teachers any unnecessary
> extra work and must satisfy the versions of literacy of the interested
> public and school board.  We have kicked around several ideas, but so
> far we are still punting.  Any suggestions?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Mark,
      Grade 11 is way too late for this type of measurement.  And there is
no sense in reinventing the wheel; it already exists. It's called The
Maryland Functional Writing Test and has been required for all ninth
graders here since 1984.  One must pass it, and similar tests in math,
reading and citizenship, to receive a Maryland academic diploma.  Since
second language speakers usually take it several times before passing it,
we begin administration with freshmen rather than juniors.  Creation of
the the writing test was a team effort headed by Patricia Flynn at the
Maryland State Department of Education in Baltimore.  I don't have her
phone number handy, but you can reach MSDE at 410-767-0100.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 10:09:31 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Mark,
Take a look at the design we put together at Michigan for the entry-level
portfolio.  It's flexible, and it's designed for students to use work on
hand.  I could send you some stuff, and you could contact the person who
really put it all together, Emily Decker, who is now at Evergreen
(deckere@elwha.evergreen.edu), or you can contact the person now running
the program, Becky Reed (bgreed@umich.edu).
 
I don't think, with a high-stakes portfolio, that you can do this without
adding more work for the teachers and particularly more work for someone
who administers the thing.  You are going to have to keep fairly tight
track on those samples to avoid faking.
Good luck,
Bill
 
>This is not really about assessment texts, but it is about assessment, and I
>could use some words of wisdom from this group.  Our local school district
>(about 80,000 students) is being forced by the school board to create a
>junior level (high school) writing exam to guarantee writing competency.
>Of course the exam must not cause teachers any unnecessary extra work and
>must satisfy the versions of literacy of the interested public and school
>board.  We have kicked around several ideas, but so far we are still
>punting.  Any suggestions?
>
>Mark Wiley
>CSULB
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 12:30:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Alice M Gillam <agillam@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03af168e9ff59d@[128.125.82.8]>
 
1/31
 
Hi Irene,
 
You might want to contact Barbara Walvoord, who is now at Notre Dame U. I
believe.  When she was Director of the WAC Program at the U. of
Cincinnati, she and others put together a list of objectives for all WAC
or WI courses which seemed sound--e.g., all WI courses must include
writing assignments which engage students in the kind of
research and writing done in the field, etc.  These might be adapted to
your somewhat different situation--an independent set of courses offered
by your writing program.
 
Alice Gillam
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Irene wrote:
 
> To WPA Contributors:
>
> I am in the process of putting together a proposal for a set of  upper
> division writing courses that will address the needs of particular
> disciplines and will probably be taught by various departments on campus,
> although nothing is definnite yet in that regard. My concern is this:
> although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
> relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
> that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
> thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base. Otherwise we will
> have no way of insuring the quality of these courses and they will become
> subject to various uninformed concepts of what writing is about. For
> example, we do not want these courses to consist only of technical writing,
> as could easily happen if the Business School or the School of Engineering
> were to design the writing course.
>
> Any assistance that can be provided in terms of books, articles, syllabi,
> statements of purpose, assignmnets, etc.  will be much appreciated.
>
>                                 Irene Clark. Co-Director
>                                 Expository Writing Program
>                                 University of Southern California
>
>
>                        _________________________________________
>                        /________________________________________\
>                       |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
>                       | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
>                       | University of Southern California       |
>                       | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
>                       |_________________________________________|
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 13:40:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Belanger <krbelang@CC.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Off-Campus Writing Programs for Working Adults
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.95.970130190214.142132E-100000@Fox.Rollins.Edu>
 
I'm interested in getting information about writing courses that are being
designed and taught off-campus, for college credit, to working adults.  If
any of you have a program like this or know of a school that does, please
e-mail or contact me at the following address:
 
 
Kelly Belanger
Youngstown State University
Youngstown, Ohio  44555
 
krbelang@cc.ysu.edu
 
330-742-3415
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 12:04:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
In-Reply-To:  <199701311608.IAA28922@yei.csulb.edu>
 
Mark, we have worked with local schools to use portfolios as an
exit/entrance assessment.  The effort has had a very positive effect on
the schools because we require one essay from outside English (hint,
hint).  We worked with the State Board of Education to get portfolios
integrated into their ambitious assessment program, but the program was
so ambitious that it never happened, and they went back to the drawing
boards without us.
 
Portfolios are superb for this sort of juncture because they are
non-intrusive, in the sense that they do not require an additional
"test," but they create terrific opportunities for collaborations among
faculty and among students and faculty outside the limitations of a
particular class.  Of course, they also cost a lot of money, but that is
another story.
 
We have an articulation book with sample portfolios that we use if you
would like a copy.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
520-621-3553
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 11:12:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
Dear Alice:
 
Thanks for writing and for the suggestion. I will see if I can get in touch
with Barbara Walvoord and I'll sniff around on the Notre Dame site as well.
 
Are yo going to CCCC?
 
                        Irene
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
                      |_________________________________________|
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 11:13:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
In response to Chris Thais:
 
Dear Chris:
 
Your point about why our program would want to restrict each department to
>a core set of writing, reading, and thinking goals is well taken. One
>concept that is emerging very strongly through these discussions is that
>this upper division writing course must be a collaborative, negotiated
>effort, if it is going to succeed at all. Anything imposed from us is
>bound to be resisted, if not rejected. On the other hand, our feeling is
>that most departments have no idea what a disciplne-based writing course
>should consist of, so they are likely to give us the responsibility
>anyway.
 
                        Irene
>
>On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Irene wrote:
>
>> To WPA Contributors:
>>
>> I am in the process of putting together a proposal for a set of  upper
>> division writing courses that will address the needs of particular
>> disciplines and will probably be taught by various departments on campus,
>> although nothing is definnite yet in that regard. My concern is this:
>> although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
>> relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
>> that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
>> thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base. Otherwise we will
>> have no way of insuring the quality of these courses and they will become
>> subject to various uninformed concepts of what writing is about. For
>> example, we do not want these courses to consist only of technical writing,
>> as could easily happen if the Business School or the School of Engineering
>> were to design the writing course.
>>
>> Any assistance that can be provided in terms of books, articles, syllabi,
>> statements of purpose, assignmnets, etc.  will be much appreciated.
>>
>>                                 Irene Clark. Co-Director
>>                                 Expository Writing Program
>>                                 University of Southern California
>>
>>
>>                        _________________________________________
>>                        /________________________________________\
>>                       |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
>>                       | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
>>                       | University of Southern California       |
>>                       | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
>>                       |_________________________________________|
>>
>
>Chris Thaiss
>Director, WAC and English Composition
>Mail Stop 3E4
>George Mason University
>Fairfax, VA 22030
>
>(703) 993-1196
>
>Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
>WAC Program Hope Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
                      |_________________________________________|
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 13:07:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
We're using the "Writing in the Major" course model at WSU (where we call
them [M] courses), and while the program is still too young to make
judgments about, there are some advantages I can point out.
 
First, this model does not identify specific courses as "writing
intensive," so they don't intimidate faculty or students the way the WI
label does.  It's easier to get enough courses in place and it's easier to
get students into them in a timely way (that is, before their final
semester before graduation).
 
Second, since every student takes two [M] courses, every department has to
offer at least two.  This spreads the writing out more and it necessarily
involves more faculty in the enterprise--two at a time, and as faculty
rotate in and out of the [M] courses, a larger proportion of a dept's
faculty are exposed to the joys.
 
Third, requiring at least two of these courses seems, to this newcomer, to
make the enterprise larger, to give more faculty a stake in it, and to make
it a bigger deal to students too.  So faculty are interested (Sue McLeod
and I did a workshop this week, and 2/3 of the faculty there were not
currently teaching an [M] course) and students give high ratings to the
writing program as and after they graduate.
 
Not all the news is good, though I think the newness of the program--and
its Director?--accounts for many of them (others, of course, will evolve as
the program (and its Director?) ages.  But here are some pressure points to
watch for:
 
First, how are faculty assigned to the courses?  You need to resist having
visiting faculty, temporary faculty, part-timers, etc offer these courses,
since they may not have the information they need to do a good job.  And
they won't have enough of a sense of the community's standards to design
the course appropriately or evaluate the writing in a way that's consistent
with the rest of the program.
 
Second, COMMUNICATION.  This probably should have been first.  The writing
program cannot leave communications to the departments.  Someone central
has to be able to know who's teaching the courses, and that person has to
be in touch with the faculty independently of the depts, to distribute info
on the program, on course requirements, on training programs, brown bags,
etc.
 
Third, the faculty have to "own" the program.  Here we use an
All-University Writing Committee, a large and at times unwieldy group that
nevertheless keeps the program in touch with what's happening in the
departments and vice versa.  This group sets policy and, through its [M]
Course Subcommittee, approves courses to meet the requirement.  It's
chaired by a senior faculty member (NOT the Director--that's important, I
think), and the faculty on it are also senior.  These folks need to be
leaders.  They need to be the kind of faculty that others will listen to.
Then they can define the goals and outcomes and have that stuff stick.
 
That's my two cents' worth for today.  Sorry to ramble on so long.
Bill
 
>On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Irene wrote:
>
>> To WPA Contributors:
>>
>> I am in the process of putting together a proposal for a set of  upper
>> division writing courses that will address the needs of particular
>> disciplines and will probably be taught by various departments on campus,
>> although nothing is definnite yet in that regard. My concern is this:
>> although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
>> relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
>> that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
>> thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base. Otherwise we will
>> have no way of insuring the quality of these courses and they will become
>> subject to various uninformed concepts of what writing is about. For
>> example, we do not want these courses to consist only of technical writing,
>> as could easily happen if the Business School or the School of Engineering
>> were to design the writing course.
>>
>> Any assistance that can be provided in terms of books, articles, syllabi,
>> statements of purpose, assignmnets, etc.  will be much appreciated.
>>
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 13:34:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
X-To:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199701311608.IAA28922@yei.csulb.edu>
 
Mark:
Washington State has already developed the exams for various levels
and to some extent I have been involved with the junior (in h.s.) level
review because it is the last one before college.  The HEC Board is after
us to develop "standards" for college entrance, but so far this has been
successfully (albeit temporarily) resisted.  Both Victor Villaneuva (for
WSU) and I (for UW) attended the last workshop and got some materials on
the junior exam.  I could send you what I have that does address writing.
Some of it would make you wince but it's not all bad.  Washington state
just got an "A" in that national public schools' assessment (but lots of
C's in teacher pay, conditions of schools, etc.).
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 14:40:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
Bill,
What exactly are the "M" courses at WSU?  Can you say more about how these
courses differ from "writing-intensive" courses, so labeled?
Thanks
Rita
 
 
>We're using the "Writing in the Major" course model at WSU (where we call
>them [M] courses), and while the program is still too young to make
>judgments about, there are some advantages I can point out.
>
>First, this model does not identify specific courses as "writing
>intensive," so they don't intimidate faculty or students the way the WI
>label does.  It's easier to get enough courses in place and it's easier to
>get students into them in a timely way (that is, before their final
>semester before graduation).
>
>Second, since every student takes two [M] courses, every department has to
>offer at least two.  This spreads the writing out more and it necessarily
>involves more faculty in the enterprise--two at a time, and as faculty
>rotate in and out of the [M] courses, a larger proportion of a dept's
>faculty are exposed to the joys.
>
>Third, requiring at least two of these courses seems, to this newcomer, to
>make the enterprise larger, to give more faculty a stake in it, and to make
>it a bigger deal to students too.  So faculty are interested (Sue McLeod
>and I did a workshop this week, and 2/3 of the faculty there were not
>currently teaching an [M] course) and students give high ratings to the
>writing program as and after they graduate.
>
>Not all the news is good, though I think the newness of the program--and
>its Director?--accounts for many of them (others, of course, will evolve as
>the program (and its Director?) ages.  But here are some pressure points to
>watch for:
>
>First, how are faculty assigned to the courses?  You need to resist having
>visiting faculty, temporary faculty, part-timers, etc offer these courses,
>since they may not have the information they need to do a good job.  And
>they won't have enough of a sense of the community's standards to design
>the course appropriately or evaluate the writing in a way that's consistent
>with the rest of the program.
>
>Second, COMMUNICATION.  This probably should have been first.  The writing
>program cannot leave communications to the departments.  Someone central
>has to be able to know who's teaching the courses, and that person has to
>be in touch with the faculty independently of the depts, to distribute info
>on the program, on course requirements, on training programs, brown bags,
>etc.
>
>Third, the faculty have to "own" the program.  Here we use an
>All-University Writing Committee, a large and at times unwieldy group that
>nevertheless keeps the program in touch with what's happening in the
>departments and vice versa.  This group sets policy and, through its [M]
>Course Subcommittee, approves courses to meet the requirement.  It's
>chaired by a senior faculty member (NOT the Director--that's important, I
>think), and the faculty on it are also senior.  These folks need to be
>leaders.  They need to be the kind of faculty that others will listen to.
>Then they can define the goals and outcomes and have that stuff stick.
>
>That's my two cents' worth for today.  Sorry to ramble on so long.
>Bill
>
>>On Thu, 30 Jan 1997, Irene wrote:
>>
>>> To WPA Contributors:
>>>
>>> I am in the process of putting together a proposal for a set of  upper
>>> division writing courses that will address the needs of particular
>>> disciplines and will probably be taught by various departments on campus,
>>> although nothing is definnite yet in that regard. My concern is this:
>>> although our department (a stand-alone writing program) recognizes the
>>> relevance of discipline specific writing courses, we are also concerned
>>> that all of these courses address a core set of writing, reading, and
>>> thinking goals that will serve as a substantive base. Otherwise we will
>>> have no way of insuring the quality of these courses and they will become
>>> subject to various uninformed concepts of what writing is about. For
>>> example, we do not want these courses to consist only of technical writing,
>>> as could easily happen if the Business School or the School of Engineering
>>> were to design the writing course.
>>>
>>> Any assistance that can be provided in terms of books, articles, syllabi,
>>> statements of purpose, assignmnets, etc.  will be much appreciated.
>>>
>
>Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
>WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
>Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
>FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 16:20:32 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
NAME = wrote:
>
> Mark, You might suggest that for evaluation to be legitimate
> it must be "outside" evaluation because we can't trust those
> English teachers to evaluate the products of their own teaching.
> Therefore, the board members, who represent community values,
> should evaluate a random sample of student writing. Offer to
> train them: how to devise a prompt, set up a rubric, practice
> to obtain reliability, etc. --Bill Murdick
 
 
Actually, Bill, we are going to suggest that (without our toungues in
our cheeks even)!
 
We want to invite Board Members and representatives from the public to
train and read with other faculty.
 
Mark
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 16:29:59 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Bill,
 
        Thanks, Bill.  I will check out Michigan's portfoilo.  Those of us on
the committee will also propose a portfolio as an alternative method of
passing the requirement and encourage those who fail to submit one.
Models already established will help with easing our task, but school
boards still think of writing tests as getting sentences complete,
grammar proper, and spelling immaculate.
 
Mark
 
 
 
 
Bill Condon wrote:
>
> Mark,
> Take a look at the design we put together at Michigan for the entry-level
> portfolio.  It's flexible, and it's designed for students to use work on
> hand.  I could send you some stuff, and you could contact the person who
> really put it all together, Emily Decker, who is now at Evergreen
> (deckere@elwha.evergreen.edu), or you can contact the person now running
> the program, Becky Reed (bgreed@umich.edu).
>
> I don't think, with a high-stakes portfolio, that you can do this without
> adding more work for the teachers and particularly more work for someone
> who administers the thing.  You are going to have to keep fairly tight
> track on those samples to avoid faking.
> Good luck,
> Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 16:33:47 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Thomas Miller wrote:
>
> Mark, we have worked with local schools to use portfolios as an
> exit/entrance assessment.  The effort has had a very positive effect on
> the schools because we require one essay from outside English (hint,
> hint).  We worked with the State Board of Education to get portfolios
> integrated into their ambitious assessment program, but the program was
> so ambitious that it never happened, and they went back to the drawing
> boards without us.
>
> Portfolios are superb for this sort of juncture because they are
> non-intrusive, in the sense that they do not require an additional
> "test," but they create terrific opportunities for collaborations among
> faculty and among students and faculty outside the limitations of a
> particular class.  Of course, they also cost a lot of money, but that is
> another story.
>
> We have an articulation book with sample portfolios that we use if you
> would like a copy.
>
> Thomas Miller
> U of Az
> 520-621-3553
 
 
Yes, Tom, I would love a copy of your book.  I will call you and give
you the address.  AS I mentioned to Bill Condon, we also want to set up
portfolios, but it is slow going in a large district.
 
Again, thanks for your help,
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 14:41:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
 
Sorry, Rita.  I should have explained that in the first message.
 
>Bill,
>What exactly are the "M" courses at WSU?  Can you say more about how these
>courses differ from "writing-intensive" courses, so labeled?
>Thanks
>Rita
>
The distinction we're making is that the Writing Intensive (WI) course is
set up to walk the line between being a writing course and being a course
in the home discipline.  It's "beefed up" with more substantial writing
than most courses in a given discipline would have in them--typically, the
WI course will require 30-40 pages of writing, with a strong emphasis on
early feedback and opportunities for revision.  Hence, it's more difficult
for faculty to teach, and it tends to put students off (so they put it off,
too).  Because the WI course is so much more work and bother than a regular
course, it's often difficult to require more than one WI course.  Also,
since it's seen as a writing course (whether it really is or not), other
faculty may think that it lets them off the hook, that they don't have to
include writing assignments in non-WI courses.  Ed White notes this
reaction in _Teaching and Assessing Writing_.  I've seen it myself, at
Michigan.
 
The [M] course, on the other hand, offers an amount of writing that most
faculty would see as in the normal range.  Requiring two of them is
therefore easier, and this requirement spreads the writing around more.
The focus is on writing in the discipline, and the writing load tends to be
about 20 pages (We require at least two substantial papers, with
opportunities to revise, but there's no specific page requirement; the [M]
course subcommittee vets the courses to be sure they're meeting the
requirement).  The faculty here feel much more at home in the [M] courses
than faculty at Michigan felt in WI courses, I think because of the
emphasis on writing in the field and the fact that, while the courses
involve more writing than most other courses, the amount is not so great as
to seem especially onerous.  Finally, with the [M] course setup, we're not
wedded to a single model, as the WI programs typically are.  Thus, if
departments have an idea for a different kind of plan for their majors, the
[M] Course Subcommittee can accommodate their needs.
 
Here's the Official Description, as approved by our Faculty Senate in '91,
complete with bureaucratese:
 
-------
Writing in the Major [M] courses at Washington State University are courses
designated as those which provide the pre-professional writing tasks
appropriate for that particular major.  These courses, to be taken after
students have turned in their WSU Writing Portfolios (e.g., after 60
semester hours), are ones required of majors and are devoted to instruction
in the discipline; the writing tasks focus on the discourse of that
discipline.  These writing assignments are of a variety of appropriate
professional forms:  research, synthesis, argument papers, proposals,
laboratory and technical reports, memoranda, progress reports.  Because
writing is in some sense a form of social behavior within a discipline, the
faculty teaching [M] classes are the best judges of what that writing
behavior shoull be.
 
The [M] courses are typically small (large classes are ordinarily not
awarded [M] status); they are listed at the 300 and 400 level, to be taken
in the junior and senior years when students are more well-versed in
disciplinary knowledge bases and discourses.  The courses are developed and
taught by faculty in the disciplines; in rare cases where T.A.'s may be
employed, responsibility for the evaluation of written assignments rests
with the faculty member in charge.
 
In order to qualify for [M] status, a course must have writing distributed
over the semester rather than due all at once (courses with one term paper
at the end do not qualify).  there must be a minimum of two papers which
receive critical response, and students must have a chance to draft,
revise, and resubmit their writing as their work is being evaluated so that
they can improve their writing according to the feedback they receive.  The
evaluation of the writing assignments must contribute significantly to the
grades in the course.
-------
 
Some will say that the only difference between the [M] course and the WI
course is in the amount of writing.  I'd say that's a significant
difference.
 
Hope this clarifies things.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 16:36:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara J Sylvester <sylvestr@GONZO.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: upper division writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03af168e9ff59d@[128.125.82.8]>
 
Let me add to Jane Nelson's "cautionary word" yet another word about
respecting other disciplines in WAC.  For the last thirteen years, our
university has required students to take an upper-division Writing
Proficiency (WP) course for graduation.  These courses are regular
courses in every department, designated by each department, taught by the
discipline faculty, sometimes assisted by our faculty support program for
writing.  The courses meet simple, published university guidelines:
constructive response to student papers, revision of student papers, and
final grades based largely on mastery of the subject as demonstrated in the
revised writing.  Most important, the requirement is supervised by a
campus-wide Expository Writing Committee that, over the years, has included
faculty from almost every school or department on campus (geology,
technology, business, math, art history, English, education, computer
science, history, biology, psychology, speech pathology, etc.).  Sitting on
this hard-working committee over many years has been a humbling experience.
Faculty in the disciplines may have something to learn from us about writing,
but, believe me, we also have MUCH to learn from them.
 
Are the WP courses perfect?  Of course not; we live in an imperfect world.
But many of the courses  are very good.  All of them meet most of the
guidelines.  Most of them eventually do all that we want them to do.
Further, their very presence on campus helps send students
our vital message that writing is important in every discipline.
 
Occasionally, we see tangible results.  For example, in recent years our
technology students have regularly won honors at national contests,
not only for their project designs, but also for their written reports.
In the meantime, the  Expository Writing Program and the
University continue to expand WAC and to improve the parts that we
already have in place.
 
No WAC program in which all campus faculty feel some bit of ownership
will ever be an "unmitigated disaster" in my view.  Of course, mine has
been a long view.  But permanent change always takes time, patience, and
pleasure in small gains.
 
 
Barbara Sylvester, Director           360-650-3259
University Writing Programs           sylvestr@henson.cc.wwu.edu
Western Washington University
MS 9124
Bellingham, WA  98225
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 22:53:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Mark--
 
What's your perception of those local "versions of literacy"?  Does that
 mean mastery of surface conventions?  Modes?  God forbid, idea-driven
writing?
 
Forgive my cynicism--
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Jan 1997 23:01:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment texts
 
Just as a BTW, the same sort of thing was going on in Texas when I
was there 1990-94.  The TAAS writing component basically asked for
a 5-paragraph format letter to the editor, and teaching to it (which
of course teachers felt they had to do) contradicted the more epistemic
"good ideas" approach they were learning about in faculty workshops.
 
Frustrating.
 
KWF
